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ADVERTISEMENT. 

a 

ABOUT a year since, the Editor of this volume, in con- 
junction with the Rev. Dr. Morton (President of the 
Standing Committee), and the Rev. Dr. Stevens (Secretary 
of the Convention of the Diocese of Pennsylvania), pro- 
jected a Course of Lectures on the Evidences of Religion, 
to be prepared with special reference to the present exi- 
gencies of that subject, and to the wants of young men of 
cultivated and thoughtful habits. The following List of 
Subjects was proposed : 

1. Philosophy of Religion. 2. Philosophical Scepticism 
(Historical, Critical). 3. Pantheistic Idealism. 4. Mate- 
rialism (Life, Soul). 5. Spiritualism. 6. Socialism. 7. 
Relation of the Objective and Subjective Factors in Revela- 
tion. 8. Inspiration. 9. Natural and Revealed Religion. 
10. Fatalistic Tendency of Modem Science. 11. Revela- 
tion confronted with Ethnology. 12. Revelation con- 
fronted with Astronomy. 13. Revelation confronted with 
Archeology. 14. Revelation confronted with Philology. 
15. Revelation confronted with Geology. 16. Historical 
Evidences of Christianity (Character and Value). 17. In- 
ternal Evidences of Christianity. 18. Theory of Prophecy 

(5) 



vi ADVERTISEMENT. 

(Structure, Use, Inspiration). 19. Theory of Miracles. 
20. Theory of Development (Newman, Schaflf). 

Invitations to take part in this course, were addressed to 
a considerable number of the Bishops and Clergy — the 
names of others being reserved for subsequent Courses. 
These invitations were accepted by the authors of the fol- 
lowing Lectures, and by a few others, of whom some were 
providentially hindered from fulfilling their engagement; 
the rest have not found it convenient to prepare their 
manuscripts in time for this publication. Bishop Elliott 
gave two Lectures, and Bishops Otey and Potter, the Rev. 
Doctors Morton, Goodwin, Coit, and T. M. Clark, and the 
Rev. A. C. Coxe, each delivered one Lecture in addition 
to those which are contained in the present volume. 
Some of these it is expected will be published hereafter. 



Introbuction. 



INTRODUCTION. 



APOLOGETICS. 

THE history of Augiiste Compte is instructive. It is 
now more than a quarter of a century since he appeared 
in France as the Reformer and Legislator of the Science of 
the World. His boldness was great, and yet it was hardly 
greater than his genius. Though long neglected by the 
savans of his own country, and hardly known abroad, he 
has gradually won a proud position among the thinkers of 
our time, and in some respects he has vindicated his claim to 
a place above them all. 

But he was far from h^ppy in choosing the first principles 
of his Philosophy. They belonged to the narrowest and 
coldest of the systems which have been erected on the basis 
of Locke. He assumed the entire incompetency of the 
human mind to penetrate beyond the relative and phenome- 
nal, and excluded Metaphysics and Theology from the sphere 
of human science, in a tone so peremptory and contemp- 
tuous, that nothing but the transcendent ability with which 
he wrote could have saved him from instant banishment 
from the pale of philosophy. On this contracted basis he 
2 (9) 



10 INTRODUCTION. 

has toiled, with titanic strength and patience, to rear a 
complete system of Science, now commonly known as Fbai- 
tivisvi. The Cours de Philosophie Rmtive commended the 
series of his publications more than twenty years ago; the 
Goura de Politique Bmtivey not yet completed, forms the last 
of his contributions to Philosophy that we have seen. In 
France, M. Letr6 has been the popular expounder of his 
doctrines. In England, that office has been assumed by 
Miss Harriet Martineau, and by Mr. Lewes. 

In comparing his last with his first work, it becomes 
manifest that an essential change has come over the spirit 
of his speculations. He has had experiences, which demon- 
strate how impotent a mere theory may become when it 
stands face to face with the great moral facts and sentiments 
of our existence. M. Compte, as he more than once tells 
us, was inspired with a passionate attachment for Madame 
Clotilde de Vaux, who died in 1846. That attachment 
taught him that " sentiment" as well as intellect was enti- 
tled to a place in the domain of reasoning, and her death, 
with other personal causes, and with despair of regenerating 
society through mere science alone, seems to have induced 
at last the conviction that Religion of some kind was the 
indispensable condition of attaining to a truly normal state. 
Hence, after rejecting that Religion, at the outset of his 
career, as a mere dream of humanity in its childhood, we 
find him towards its close re-constituting it (in a shape in- 
deed most absurd and fantastic), as one of the great ideas 
of the soul and as one of the necessary constituents of the 
highest condition of society. 

A fact like this needs no comment. It teaches, more im- 
pressively than volumes, what man needs in the moral 
crises of his being, and it demonstrates that a merely specu- 
lative philosophy is not the safest foundation for a science 
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which would comprehend all the fiicts and necessities of 
humanity. 

The same truth is taught most significantly by the specu- 
lations of Kant, who ranks second to no modern as a 
profound philosophical thinker, and who proposed, in his 
Critic of the Reasoriy to ascertain the entire resources of the 
human mind. He came to the conclusion that we possess 
no faculty capable of reaching outward reality,* and at 
the end of his critical examination of the Pure Reaaaiij 
found directly before him " the yawning abyss of an ab- 
solute subjectivity."f From this his vigorous and earnest 
soul recoiled. Hence, in his Critique of the Practical Rea- 
son^ the result of maturer contemplations, he builds his 
theory on those same necessary convictions of mankind 
which he had previously rejected. He insists on the moral 
exigencies of humanity, and finds in them a guarantee for 
the objective validity of those grand ideas, — God, Immor- 
tality, Recompense, — which the speculative reason, accord- 
ing to him, does, indeed, project, but cannot legitimate. 
In this reaction from speculative idealism towards a quasi 
mysticism, Kant exhibits in his own career one of the 
leading characteristics of speculative philosophy, — the his- 
tory of which is little more than a history of vibrations 

* We ought, perhaps, to except the existence of the external world ; but Sir 
Wm. Hamilton well observes, " The proof of its reality which Kant attempted 
(independently of the necessary belief of mankind), is now admitted by one and 
all of his disciples to be so inconsequent, that it may be reasonably doubted 
whether he ever intended it for more than an exoteric disclaimer of the esoteric 
idealism of his doctrine. But the philosopher who deemed it a scandal to 
philosophy and human reason to found the proof of a material world — in itself 
to us a matter of supreme indifference on belief ;— on belief, on feeling, after- 
wards established the proof of all the highest objects of our interest— God, Free 
Will, and Immortality."— iVo/M on Reid, p. 792, 2d ed. 1849. 

t Jacobi. 



12 INTRODUCTION. 

between the extremes of sensualism or idealism on one 
side, and those of scepticism or mysticism on the other. 

These remarks will prepare us for a distinction which 
we conceive to be all-important in discussing the subject of 
Apologetics, or the Evidences of Reliyion, There are two 
points of view from which the whole subject of Evidence 
must be considered, if we would understand properly the 
entire scope of its principles and relations. Tlie one is prao- 
ticaly the other is purely speculative^ or theoretical. The 
latter belongs to science; the former to life. 

We shall accordingly offer some remarks upon what, for 
the sake of convenience, we may designate as the Practical 
and Speculative Problems pertaining to the whole matter 
of belief and scepticism, and we shall then suggest a few 
considerations bearing more immediately upon Religious 
Scepticism, and especially upon the religious scepticism of 
our own day. 

1. The Practical Problem. 

When we come to act, we all necessarily proceed upon 
the supposition that there is such a thing as truth, and 
that this truth can be so ascertained, as to justify and 
imperatively require, on our part, a corresponding conduct. 
The evidence on which we proceed rarely amounts to 
demonstration in the proper sense of that term. It 
amounts only to a probability^ which varies in different 
degrees from the highest moral certainty to the lowest pre- 
sumption. 

On such probabilities, all men, whether peasants or 
philosophers, are accustomed to act \\\X\\ spontaneous and 
unhesitating alacrity. " Nature," says Pascal, " confounds 
the Pyrrhonist." In other words, the absolute sceptic, who 
on speculative grounds holds that there is no certainty, is 
a sceptic only in theory. Neither Hume, Bayle, iEnesedo- 
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mus, nor Pyrrho, ever pretended to incorporate their specu- 
lative doubts into their daily life. If wronged, they went 
like other men to the law for redress, nor did they ever 
question that the principles of Evidence, which were applied 
in ascertaining the reality and extent of their wrongs, were 
founded in truth and reason. 

The Practical Problem presented by Apologetics is this : 
can tlie Christians faitlt be vindicated on tJujse principles of 
Evidence^ which in respect to this life men accept and act 
upon without distrust or hesitation ? It is the province of 
Apologetics, as a branch of Practical Philosophy, to main- 
tain the affirmation of this question. 

The weight which is to be attached to testimony, oral or 
circumstantial, is a question with which we constantly deal ; 
and the criteria which ought to determine our judgment 
have been developed, especially in connexion with Practical 
Jurisprudence — with a fulness and precision which leaves 
us little to ask. In respect to the signs that foreshadow 
coming events, and those that point to the operation of 
certain causes and powers, we have also rules of judging on 
which we act without hesitation. Thus we are supplied 
with principles of evidence or tests of truth^ the use and 
application of which form no small part of our moral 
education. They are evidently intended to regulate not 
only our opinions, but yet more our practice. In enabling 
us to pronounce on the probability of any statement that 
pertains to the present, the past, or the future, they make 
it our duty to recognise the influence which that statement 
ought to exercise now and hereafter upon our actions. 

This holds in respect to every subject that can by possi- 
bility involve our duty or welfare. If the historical state- 
ments, for example, which we find in the Bible will bear 
the various tests of credibility laid down by such writers as 
Starkie and Phillips on the Law of Evidence, then they be- 
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come at once entitled to our acceptance. If the Gospel ol 
John has every mark of veracity which can be found ii 
the Annals of Tacitus and more besides, then he whc 
receives the latter has already concluded himself agains 
rejecting the other. He convicts himself of flagrant incon 
sistency if he adopt, and then at pleasure repudiate th< 
same criteria of judging; if at one moment he rest on thes< 
criteria as unquestionable and important, and at the nex 
moment — because a subject presents itself which he happen 
not to relish — treat them with neglect or disdain. 

So in regard to the testimony yielded by our own soul; 
to the moral contents of Scripture, and the attestation 
supplied by these souls, and by the world without, to th< 
existence of God, to Immortality, and Retribution. Die 
such attestations have respect only to an impending an( 
eventful trial in this life, which is fast approaching, no san< 
man would deny that they ought to command our instan 
and profound consideration. In respect to interests tha 
press upon our senses, that are urged upon our notice bj 
the counsel and example of all men, we spontaneously 
yield, not merely our judgment, but our conduct to the in 
fluence of these laws of evidence. But it is part of ou 
trial as candidates for a higher life, that we are able h 
overlook and disregard objects in proportion as they recede 
from our grosser perceptions or belong to a remoter future 
And does it not convict us of being under some sore delu 
sion, in respect to " heavenly things," that where ihei/ ar 
concerned we can coolly reject, or accepting, can calmlj 
and habitually disregard, the very same principles which ii 
respect to " earthly things" we constantly and heartily ac 
upon? 

Apologetics deal mainly with those who profess to disbe 
lieve ; the pulpit and the religious press, in their practica 
lessons, deal with those who, believing in name, still liv< 
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for the most part as if they believed not. The evidences 
of Religion, as usually taught, rest their appeals mainly on 
the argumenium ad Jiommem. They do not enter into 
metaphysical speculations respecting the validity of all 
knowledge, and respecting the nature of the religious prin- 
ciple in man. They simply labour to bring the great 
Christian verities into the same general category with be- 
liefs on which we are all content and glad to rest every 
day. The difficulties in the way of the Christian faith are 
shown to be of the same kind with those that attach to 
many of the convictions and presumptions that we are 
compelled to proceed upon in " the life that now is."* The 
positive proofs in the shape of historic evidence, — the attes- 
tations given by our own hearts to the truths of Natural 
Religion, the inward witness of the soul to the words of 
Christ as words of soberness and Divine truth, — the monu- 
mental confirmations that speak to us from mouldering ruins, 
from hoary traditions, from institutions and ordinances and 
commemorative observances, coeval with the very infancy of 
our faith, — these together form a majestic and solid mass 
of evidence before which, in respect to " things seen," the 
hardiest scepticism would shrink back. The grounds on 
which Strauss would invalidate the Gospel History must, 
if properly extended, prove fatal ultimately to all historical 
documents whatever. 

Thus then stands the case, when considered in the only 
light which is really important — the light of interest and 
duty. Men, even those least prone to credulity, or most in- 
clined to scepticism, constantly treat as incontestable, evi- 
dence which is vastly less clear and cogent than that which 

♦ Thcao difficulties arc also met bj showing that tbcy are vastly less formi- 
dable than those which must be cncounterod if we resort to unbelief.—^ Faber 
on the Difficulties of Infidelity, 
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authenticates the Christian Revelation. As a matter which 
comes home to " men's business and bosoms" it is, as Butler 
has said, " fully sufficient for all the purposes of pro- 
bation," "purposes which it answers (he adds) in several 
respects, which it would not do, if it were as overbearing 
as is desired."* To make it more overbearing might not be 
consistent with a proper degree of freedom in man's will ; 
it clearly would not be consistent' with a proper culture 
through the intellect of his heart and his conscience. Faith, 
to be a true and ennobling power, must be compounded of 
acts, which are moral as well as intellectual ; it must be 
grown to some extent as the fruit of conflict between oppo- 
sing probabilities and between the lower and higher prin- 
ciples of our nature. Religious faith, above all needs, the 
development which comes only through discipline and trial. 
And hence the wisdom of the following admirable hints 
from the same source. Though we have not faculties to 
distinguish different degrees of evidence with perfect exact- 
ness, "yet," Butler urges, "in proportion as they are dis- 
cerned they ought to influence our practice. For it is as 
real an {mperfection in the moral cliaracter not to he influenced 
in practice hy a lower degree of evidence ichen discerned, as 
it is in the understanding not to discern it. And as in all 
subjects which men consider, they discern the lower as well 
as higher degrees of it proportionably to their fjiirness and 
honesty, and as in proportion to defects in the understanding 
men are unapt to see lower degrees of evidence, are in 
danger of overlooking evidence when it is not glaring, and 
are easily imposed upon in such cases — so in proportion to 
the corruption of the heart they seem capable of satisfying 
themselves with having no regard in practice to evidence 
acknowledged real, if it be not overbearing. From these 
things it must follow that doubting concerning religion 

* Analogy, part IL, oh. 7. 
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implies such a degree of evidence for it, as, joined with the 
consideration of its importance, unquestionably lays men 
under the obligations before mentioned, to have a dutiful 
regard for it in all their behaviour * 

"Persons who speak of the Evidence of Religion as 
doubtful (Butler says again, in another place), and of this 
supposed doubtfulness, as a positive argument against it, 
should be put upon considering what that evidence indeed 
is which they act upon with regard to their temporal inte- 
rests. For it is not only extremely diflBcult, but in many 
ca.*es absolutely impossible, to balance pleasure and pain, 
satisfaction and uneasiness, so as to be able to say on which 
side the overplus is. There are the like difficulties and 
impossibilities in making the due allowances for a change 
of temper and taste, for satiety, disgusts, ill health — any 
of which render men incapable of enjoying, after they have 
obtained what the}'^ most eagerly desired. Numberless, too, 
are the accidents, besides that one of untimely death, which 
may even probably disappoint the best concerted schemes, 
and strong objections are often seen to lie against them not 
to be removed or answered, but which seem overbalanced 
by reasons on the other side, so as that the certain difficul- 
ties and dangers of the pursuit arc by every one thought 
justly disregarded, upon account of the appearing greater 
advantages in case of success, though there be but little 
probability of it. Lastly, every one observes our liableness, 
if we be not upon our guard, to be deceived by the false- 
hood of men, and the false appearance of things ; and this 
danger must be greatly increased if there be a strong bias 
within, suppose from indulged passion, to favour the deceit. 
Hence arises that great uncertainty and doubtfulness of 
proof, wherein our temporal interest really consists, what 
are the most probable means of attaining it, and whether 

* Butler's Analogy, p. 270. 
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those means will be eventually successful. And number- 
less instances there are in the daily course of life in wJikJi all 
men think it reasonahle to etigage in pursuits^ though the pro- 
hahiUty is greatly against succeeding^ aivd to make such pro- 
vision for themselves as it is supposdble they may have occasion 
for, though tlue plain acknowledged probability is tliat they 
never sJudV* 

To these passages, so well calculated to provoke thought, 
let us add one more from a contemporary and correspondent 
of Butler (Dr. Samuel Clarke) : " Were there hardly any 
other evidence at all than barely the excellency and rea- 
sonableness of the great truths of religion, together with 
the consideration of the vast importance of them, yet even 
in that case it would be infinitely wisest and most agreeable 
to reason for men to live according to the rules of the Gos- 
IXil. And though their faith extended no further than 
only to a belief of the possibility of the truth of the Chris- 
tian revelation ; yet even this alone ought in all reason to 
have weight enough to determine reasonable creatures to 
live soberly y righteously y and godly. For is it not plainly 
most reasonable^ as an ancient writert expresses it, ' if each 
of the opposite opinions were equally doubtful and uncer- 
tain, yet by all means to embrace that which brings some 
hope along with it, rather than that which brings none. 
For on one side of the question there is no danger at all 
of incurring any calamity, if that which we believe and 
expect should at last prove false ; but on the other side, 
there is the greatest hazard in the world of the loss of eter- 
nal life, if the opinion which unbelievers rely upon should 
at last prove an error. And again, what say ye, ye 
ignorant men ! ye men of miserable and most deplorable 
folly! can ye forbear fearing within your hearts, that at 
least these things may possibly prove true w^hich ye now 

* Analogy, part II., ch. 6. t Arnobius. 
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despise and mock at ? Have ye not at least some misgiv- 
ings of mind, lest possibly that which ye now perversely 
and obstinately refuse to believe, ye should at last be con- 
vinced, by sad experience, when it will be too late to 
repent V Nor is this the judgment of Christian writers 
only, but also of the wisest and most considerate heathens. 
^ We ought to spare no pains,' saith Plato, ^to obtain the 
habits of virtue and wisdom in this present life. For the 
prize is noble, and the hope is very great.' And Cicero — 
^ They have gained a great prize, indeed, who have per- 
suaded themselves to believe that when death comes, they 
shall perish utterly. What comfort is there ; what is there 
to be boasted of in that opinion ?' And again : ' If after 
death,' saith he, * as some little and contemptible philoso- 
phers think, I shall be nothing, yet there is no danger that 
when we are all dead, those philosophers shall laugh at me 
for my error.' "* 

In tracing the history of Apologetics, we find that it has 
been generally discussed as a practical question. Objections 
have been made, doubts insinuated ; and the friends of Chris- 
tianity have come forward to repel them, and to show that 
the difficulties which embarrass Faith are insignificant when 
compared with those which encompass Infidelity. In its 
early infancy, the doctrine of Christ and Him crucified was 
foolishness to one party, and a stumbling-block to another. 
Yet it was preached, and that preaching vindicated itself 
by arguments addressed to the understanding as well as by 
miraculous demonstrations from Heaven. He who spake 
with a Divine authority and power, spake also with a logic 
8o close and pungent that it often sent away his adversaries 
covered with shame. So he who in his preaching renounced 
all dependence on " enticing words of man's wisdom" va- 

* Evidencos of Natural and Revealed Religion, p. 454. Lend. 1738. 
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liantly faced every objector on his own ground, and instead 
of simply dogmatizing, confounded both Jews and Greeks, 
proving that Jesus was the very Christ, In his steps trod 
Justin Martyr, Tertullian, Arnobius, and the other early 
Apologists of the Church. They met Judaism and Pagan- 
ism face to face, confiding in the power of truth properly 
presented to vanquish, under God, the stoutest unbelief. 
Their arguments were not such as we learn by rote in schools 
of Theology, or from bodies of Divinity : arguments which 
we reproduce with little reference to the special wants of 
those around us. They were such as can be evolved only 
by deep reflection on the pressure of sore emergencies, from 
the depths of souls rich in Divine and human love, and 
burning with an intense zeal for God and his truth. And 
these trials of our faith, these onsets of a captious and un- 
relenting criticism — coupled often with a bloody pei'secution, 
have been rich in blessing to our faith. They have put to 
flight a dead and arrogant dogmatism. They have com- 
pelled polemics to hunt up their best weapons, long per- 
haps disused, and to lay aside all that are of doubtful 
temper. They have stimulated research in every branch 
of knowledge that can by any possibility cast new light 
on the claims of the Gospel, and they thus add from age to 
age new materials to the stupendous mass of evidence 
which testifies in favour of Jesus of Nazareth. In this way 
the enemies of Religion often do it a service more essential 
than can be rendered to it by its friends. 

Christianity is a Religion which courts inquiry. It in- 
sists, as was never done before, on an " honest and sincere 
heart," as the condition precedent of all proper appreciation 
of its nature and all effectual reception of its spirit and 
power. But at the same time it also insists upon its right 
to consideration and obedience, on the single ground of its 
objective proofs — ^proofs which are fitted to convince even 
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the most unspiritual, if they only give them heed. It has 
arguments adapted to every variety of capacity, temperar 
ment, and culture. And there is the crowning, argument 
of all, which is supplied by the lives of its disciples, and 
which grows stronger just in proportion as we most need 
it. " By their fruits shall ye know them," is the test of 
tests for a principle or a system of doctrine, and never has 
our faith emerged so triumphantly from the application of 
this test as in her times of fiercest trial. Her power to con- 
quer foes and extend her sway over ignorance and sin, her 
ability to convince gainsayers and win over scoffing scepti- 
cism, have never shone out so brightly as when, to human 
eye, all things seemed to be against her. Then it is that 
her people, purged of earthly passion, and inspired with a 
divine enthusiasm, mount up as on eagles' wings, to a 
more than earthly virtue. And then, if ever, our faith 
might renounce all dependence on dialectics, while it de- 
monstrates on the open arena of toil and travail, the celes- 
tial spirit it breathes, and the superhuman energy with 
which it is endowed. Yet even at such seasons, Christi- 
anity is still ready to give reasons for the hope that is in 
her. Even then her sons argue, while they suffer, and at 
no periods in the history of the Church have they done it 
more acutely or profoundly than when they had in full 
view the fagot and the stake. 

The days on which w^e have fallen are not days of perse- 
cution. They are days of ease; and therefore days of 
languid faith. Even among those who profess Christ, 
religious service, whether in the sanctuary, or in the duties 
and charities of daily life, is sadly marred by a spirit of 
epicurean self-indulgence. The robust and lofty zeal which 
loves to encounter foes, and is prodigal of self-sacrifice, is 
now replaced too often, by a sordid spirit, w^hich shuns 
hardship, and cares only to escape perdition at last. On 
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the other hand, among those who decline submission to the 
word of Christ, many of the amenities and graces of the 
Christian character are affected. Many too, who as Deists 
or avowed Sceptics, would have poured coarse ridicule and 
invective on the doctrines of the Cross in a former age, 
now profess and call themselves Christians. They cannot 
away with its distinguishing doctrines, but they honour the 
morality of the New Testament — they are willing to uphold 
the religion of their country, and they condescendingly 
admit, that when properly retrenched and amended by the 
aid of their spiritual insight, the Gospels afford the best 
Repuhlication of Natural Theology^ the nearest approach to 
the one absolute reliyion that the world has seen. This 
spurious Christianity naturally amalgamates with the 
cultivation of letters and the progress of science. Suavity 
and delicacy of thought are recommended. Profligacy is 
represented as losing all its deformity when it loses half its 
grossness. The individual conscience is put forwjird as 
supreme arbiter of all our conduct, and the instinctive im- 
pulses of the soul as carrying with them a sufficient pledge 
of their own lawfulness. Measuring all things by itself, 
the mind is given over to self-laudation and self-idolatry. 
Every declaration of God is to be examined by the finite 
measure of our understanding. Rationalism is substituted 
for faith, and just so much of religious sentiment retained, 
as the mind of man can comprehend and the natural heart 
approve. 

What is to be expected of such a Christianity ? " While the 
gentle gale breathes sweetly, and the bright sun shines, none 
of the monsters of the deep will rise to view. So long as 
these shadows of Christian virtue continue the world's 
favourites, this substitute for our faith will retain its cha- 
racter of decorum and amivibility, but no longer. Let sen- 
suality command profit or applause, the gifted poet be- 
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comes the willing pander to the lowest appetites of human 
nature. Is the established order of civil subjection con- 
demned by the opinion of the world? The philosopher 
will serenely assist in delivering up to slaughter those who 
refuse to join the ranks of anarchy. Is the Church or the 
cloister stigmatized by the multitude as the stronghold of 
superstition? Those who frequent them will be surren- 
dered to violence even by the advocates of a high civiliza- 
tion with as little remorse as the Inquisition once immolated 
the heretic. No form of faith branded as hostile to human 
progress by these * friends of light' will escape the utmost 
extremity of hatred and persecution if it shall dare to be 
loyal to its convictions."* 

It becomes the guardians of truth then, to be on the alert. 
They will be cajoled if possible — into a surrender of the only 
part of Religionf which is worth contending for. They will 
be urged and entreated to accept the sophistries of earthly 
wisdom, as an adequate compromise ; to seek toleration for 
Christianity as a favour from enlightened unbelief; to pur- 
chase a truce, at any price, from those who despise the law 
of the Lord. Let none of those things move them. Their 
province in these days is to stand fast by the old land-marks. 
Are the noblest bulwarks of our Faith assailed ? even belief 

* Sir Francis Palgravc, altered. 

t Lessing, the poet and philosopher, though a religious sceptic, thus speaks 
of Neologists : 

" A botch-work of smatterings and half-philosophy is that system of religion 
which people now want to set up in the place of the old one; and with far more 
invasion upon reason and philosophy than the old one ever pretended. If Christ 
is not the Tt-ue Godt the Mahommcdan religion is indisputably far better than 
the Christian, and Mahommed himself was incomparably a greater and more 
lionourable man than Jesus Christ ; for he was more truth-telling, more cir- 
cumspect in what he said, and more zealous for the honour of the one and only 
God, than Christ was, who, if he did not exactly give himself out for Qod, yet 
at least said a hundred two-meaning things to lead simple people to think so ; 
while Mahommed could never be charged with a single instance of double- 
dealing in this way." 
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in the Divine Personality, in a Sovereign and all perfect 
Will — in the Supernatural, as the great element in Miracle, 
Prophecy, and Providence — in the Gospel, as a medicine for 
diseased and all but dead humanity — in the mission of the 
Comforter, and in the regeneration which he, through 
Christ's truth, works in our poor souls and bodies — are these 
the great fundamentals of our Faith assailed ? Let those 
who have been set for the defence of the Gospel see to 
it that they are not wanting. These grand verities must 
be intensified with a new life in our own souls. They must 
be evolved with new clearness and force on the conscious- 
ness of others. That we may feel and comprehend more 
adequately the glory that there is in Christ's Cross, we 
must 'study it more profoundly, look to it more earnestly 
and confidingly as our souls' only hope, and pray without 
ceasing that through it the world may be crucified unto us 
and we unto the world. 

We see reason, then, why the evidences of religion should 
from time to time be examined anew. The whole question 
between faith and unbelief needs to be re-argued now as a 
momentous issue that belongs to life, and to the most urgent 
wants of mankind. The world is full of sophists, like those 
who provoked the chastisement of Socrates. It contains 
many, too, who are astray only through perplexity, and 
who yearn for emancipation from the pangs of suspense 
and incertitude. That relief the Church is bound to afford 
to the utmost of her ability. She is not, of 'course, to 
suffer discussions of the evidences to supersede her grand 
mission, as the bearer of overtures of pardon and grace 
from her Divine Lord ; as the expounder of an all-compre- 
hending morality, which is summed up in that best of 
words, Love ; as the advocate for an unreser\^ed surrender 
to Christ of all our faculties — soul, body, and spirit. But 
she is to show her credentials. She is to instruct those. 
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who believe, also, in the nature and value of those creden- 
tials. Laymen, not less than clergymen, need this instruc- 
tion. It is their duty, no less than ours, to be ever ready 
to give, to all who ask or need it, a reason for their faith. 
They, besides, have opportunities for discovering the exist- 
ence of doubts and diflBculties among unbelievers which no 
clergyman can enjoy. They meet — as he cannot — the 
multitudes who are tejnpted by the strange pretensions and 
monstrous absurdities, which are abroad in this age of intel- 
lectual and moral chaos. At such a time the faith of many 
is insensibly shaken ; and we must make our election be- 
tween the forecast which anticipates, and to the utmost of 
its power prevents apostasies, and the tardy and expensive 
zeal which devotes itself to the much harder work of re- 
claiming them. No man can number those whom a word 
in season, from well instructed and earnest lips — ^whether 
spoken publicly or from house to house — ^might have saved 
from the greatest and most perilous of defections. 

It is not only, however, as we have already intimated, 
from monstrous delusions or impious self-conceits, that our 
faith is in danger. It suffers also from those who think 
themselves its friends. Errors in philosophy, which involve 
the very corner-stone of a true Christian theism, are em- 
braced unconsciously by many who honestly love the pu- 
rity and world-wide humanity of the Gospel. More than 
once, within the enclosure of the Church, and in discussions 
among churchmen, has a virtual Pantheism crept in. It 
was so in the case of John Scotus Erigena (9th century), 
who has been compared to a sphynx, stationed at the 
threshold of the Middle Ages. It was so again with the 
ideal pantheism of De Chartres (13th century), and a little 
later with the material pantheism of his disciple, David dc 
Dinant. It is so now. This philosophy, so fatal to all 
active piety and virtue, has infected not a little of our 
4 
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science. It has insinuated itself still more widely through 
our literature. Who can turn from Gowper or Milton to 
some of the most gifted seers of our own time, and not see 
that in respect to the great issues between Theism and 
Pantheism, Freedom and Fatalism, Materialism and Imma- 
terialism. Redemption and Development, their position is 
too often equivocal ? It is not so much that they are open, 
flagrant errorists, as that their conceptions of the beautiful 
and good are often materially tinged, and sometimes wholly 
interpenetrated, by speculations which substitute abstrac- 
tions for persons, and cloudy dreams of a spontaneous virtue 
for a stem and holy sense of duty and responsibility. 

But now, as always, Christianity has most to fear from 
those whose orthodoxy is unquestionable. Its authorized 
or self-constituted champions inflict the deepest wounds — 
for those wounds are inflicted in the house of its friends. 
Open enemies it can overpower, or defy — but treacherous 
watchmen surrender its strongholds, and leave it no hope 
but in God. As treason, in one who has proclaimed him- 
self a patriot, makes patriotism itself suspected, so recre- 
ancy in life or manners, on the part of those who have 
been put in trust of the Gospel, causes the very Gospel 
itself to be scorned and profaned. Hardly less mischief is 
sometimes done through misjudgment, and a reckless de- 
fence. When any cause is upheld by fallacious arguments, 
or incorrect statements, we are not to wonder that the fault 
should be attributed, not to the incompetency of the advo- 
cate, but to the essential weakness of the position he holds. 
Much of the same evil results from violence or insolence 
in debate, on the part of those, who profess principles whiqh 
ought to soften the asperity and rebuke the arrogancy of the 
natural heart. When they can so far forget the proprieties 
of debate as to substitute coarse personalities for calm and 
weighty argument, the conclusion is drawn unjustly, but 
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naturally, not that they are mere pretenders to an influ- 
ence which is real and most benign, but that the influence 
itself is a chimera. Against such an inference, so injurious, 
and often so fatal, the Gospel ought to be protected. They 
who are looked to as its special expounders and guardians, 
cannot overrate the importance of recommending it by a life 
beyond reproach, and by arguments that may defy scrutiny. 
This is always necessary — it is rarely more so than now. 
Those who hold essential error in our time, are often dis- 
tinguished by elegant accomplishments and by exemplary 
lives. They devote themselves to works of charity. They 
win respect by amiable manners and rational tastes ; they 
compass sea and land to augment the treasures of science, 
and swell the triumphs of civilization. Let it not be said 
that with all their unbelief, they merit more esteem than 
the defenders of the faith, or that their learning or their 
logic is more than a match for ours who are under vows 
the most solemn, to be ready "with all faithful diligence" 
"by doctrine and by life" to refute all erroneous and strange 
teaching contrary to God's word. 

2. The Sjyeculative Problem. 

In turning from Apologetics as a branch of Practical 
Divinity, to its place in a system of Scientific or Speculative 
Theology, we encounter at once some of the profoundest 
difficulties in Metaphysical Philosophy. Whether there is 
a proper scientific basis for any of our knowledge, or whe- 
ther, in its first principles, it be not essentially empirical ; 
whether our subjective impressions are in any case a 
rigorous guarantee for our objective beliefs ; whether our 
faith, for example, in the existence of the external world is 
capable of being vindicated by an indisputable logic, and if 
80, in what way ; these are questions which have divided phi- 
losophers almost from the time that abstract speculation 
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first bogan. If such questions have been mooted in respect 
to material and visible objects, we need not wonder that 
they have been urged still more in respect to invisible 
realities; such as Beauty, Goodness, Immortality, and God. 
The first principles of Ethics, ^Esthetics, and Religion, 
stand on nearly the same ground as the primary questions 
touching our own existence and the existence of the world 
without. Let the ultimate reason be stated for believing 
that the book which seems to be lying before me is more than 
a phantasm, that it has objective reality, and a position, 
form, and size, such as my senses indicate ; — let the ground 
of this belief, I say, be stated formally by any school in 
philosophy, and there are other schools ready to contest 
that ground. One class of thinkers propose to raise the 
whole fabric of human science upon the basis of rigorous 
demonstration, thus giving to physical, psychological, ethi- 
cal, and theological beliefs, the same character as that which 
belongs to mathematical truths. Another class appeal for 
the first principles of all knowledge, whether it pertain to 
things material or things spiritual, to primordial concep- 
tions and intuitive beliefs, which are to be assumed as 
above question and incapable of demonstration. A third 
undertake to evolve these conceptions and beliefs, by a 
process of extended reasoning from a few simple facts given 
in sensation and experience. 

The difference here is not in respect to the practical 
regard which should be given to the various beliefs, which 
are all but universal among men, but in respect to their 
origin and scientific value. All admit that he would be a 
madman, who should proceed in his daily conduct on 
the principles of absolute scepticism; who should meet 
every emergency and every incident with a negation or a 
doubt. The main controversy respects the method of lay- 
ing, for that which we are to assume as true, a proper 
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scientific foundation; and we ought to anticipate that, in 
proportion as questions withdraw themselves from the 
sphere of our senses and of our grosser necessities, they will 
become, in the same proportion, the battle-ground of these 
disputes. They are controversies not likely to terminate 
soon. An absolute criterion of certitude, if found at all, 
must evidently be found in the constitution of the human 
mind ; but the science (psychology) which undertakes to 
unfold that constitution, is still immature. So long as this 
continues to be the case, we must reconcile ourselves to the 
same imperfections in the theory or Philosophy of Religion 
which we find in the theories of ^Esthetics, Ethics, or Poli- 
tics. The first truths and fundamental notions which per- 
tain to each, will still vindicate their power over all minds, 
though the extent to which ideas thus held implicitly by 
all will be developed and formally maintained, must greatly 
vary. The genesis and scientific value of these fundamen- 
tal truths and notions, will still be a fruitful subject of dis- 
cussion among those who claim to be philosophical thinkers ; 
and in such discussions the sceptical mind finds abundant 
food for doubt and disbelief. The strife of pons and tongues 
which has been renewed from age to age, often with no 
conclusive result, is appealed to as evidence that all search 
for a true philosophy must be fruitless. The assurance 
too, with which dogmatism puts forth her bold assumptions, 
and the intolerance with which she pursues those who 
presume to question them, is another ground, to some 
minds, of hopeless incertitude. Add to these the absurd 
and perhaps monstrous consequences which can be shown 
to be embedded in various doctrines and systems, and we 
need not wonder that minds which depend only on logic, 
and value subtlety of reasoning more than common sense, 
come at length to have no speculative faith. They turn 
in disgust from all philosophy except as the subject of a 
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relentless criticism, and denounce the very foundation on 
which it rests, as sand. We are to act in respect to life 
here, indeed, as if our subjective impressions had objective 
counterparts ; but we are to expect no rigorous and scien- 
tific guarantee for the procedure. This is Speculative or 
Philosophical Scepticism. 

It is to be carefully distinguished from Religious Scep- 
ticism. The latter does not necessarily reject the grounds 
on which our other knowledge rests. It may merely dis- 
allow the evidence which is claimed sometimes for Revela- 
tion, sometimes for Natural Religion merely, and some- 
times for both. The Religious Sceptic may unite with the 
vast majority of mankind in accepting, on other subjects, 
the evidence of the senses, of testimony, or of reasoning ; 
and he may hold that in doing so he is open to no assault 
on speculative more than on practical grounds. The Phi- 
losophical Sceptic occupies a wholly different position. On 
the question of the validity of all human knowledge he 
boldly takes the negative, and he contends that our only 
hope of rest is to be found in abjuring all philosophy; if 
not in renouncing, so far as we may, all faith. We are to 
surrender oureelves to current beliefs which are perhaps 
irrepressible, but we are to hold that on no subjects are 
they necessarily more than illusions; while, in matters 
pertaining to the spiritual world, they are least of all 
entitled to claim a valid science for their support. Such a 
state of mind impeaches its own capacity and the capacity 
of all men, to think and reason with any reliable accuracy. 
It even sweeps away every foundation on which it under- 
takes to erect its own pyrrhonism; for, in reaching that 
Pyrrhonism, it passes through a process of reasoning each 
step of which, on its own principles, must be worthless, and 
yet each one must be accepted, if it would give force or 
value to the conclusion in which it professes to find repose. 
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When held, therefore, in an absolute form, Philosophical 
Scepticism stultifies itself, while it offers to the deepest 
convictions and aspirations of the soul a ruthless violence. 

Hence it is that, instead of the ahsolute^ it generally takes 
the relative form. It assumes the principles of some reign- 
ing philosophy to be the best which the mind of man can 
reach, and then, by a process analogous to the reductio ad 
atmirdum, shows that these principles mutually destroy 
each other. In proportion as such philosophy is universally 
received, whatever is fatal to it seems to be fatal to all 
speculative thinking, and thus leaves the mind a prey to 
profound distrust. In this state it sometimes takes refuge, 
as we shall see hereafter, in supernatural aid ; sometimes 
abandons itself to indifference or despair. More frequently, 
however, the hostility of the Sceptic aims not so much at 
the disparagement of all truths, as at the discrediting 
of some particular system, then in the ascendant. Is 
it one which ascribes to the senses a too exclusive agency 
in originating our knowledge, he aims to demonstrate its 
narrowness and insufficiency. Is it one which aims to 
trace that knowledge almost altogether to intuitional pro- 
cesses, he pursues it with the same unsparing criticism. 
If this criticism aims not merely to destroy error but also 
to build up truth, it may result in substituting for one phi- 
losophy its opposite, or in replacing both with a system of 
greater comprehensiveness. But if, on the other hand, the 
leading aim be destructive, the result will be a state of sus- 
pense, — mainly in respect to the system assailed, but par- 
tially also in respect to all philosophic inquiry. 

The writer then stands in such a position, that those who 
read may doubt, and he himself may not know, whether 
he does really hold the cheerless creed of the sceptic. Thus 
it is questioned whether, even in a speculative sense, Hume 
was more than a relative sceptic. He had assumed the 
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Representative theory of Perception as the best and only 
one that philosophy could furnish. In deducing from it 
sceptical conclusions, it may merely have been his object to 
demonstrate its utter insufficiency, and to press upon phi- 
losophers the necessity of replacing it with a better. Such 
was undoubtedly its practical effi^ct. Dr. Reid, the founder 
of what has been called the Scottish Philosophy, clearly 
saw that, in granting to Hume the first principles which 
he borrowed from the current theory of perception, it became 
impossible to withstand the sweeping conclusions of his 
scepticism. He therefore subjected those theories to a new 
and searching criticism. He demonstrated that they rested 
on mere assumptions which had been handed down from 
Age to age without scrutiny, and that, when they came to 
be analyzed and compared with facts, they proved to be 
:baseless dreams. He then substituted his doctrine of 
iminedidte instead of representative perception, and in 
doing so, cut away the foundation of the most formidable 
theory, of universal disbelief which the world had seen. 

Whenever the human mind attempts to realize to itself 
-a speculative science, various causes of scepticism begin at 
.once .'to operate. In each of these attempts, men usually 
grasp some great truth, but grasp it only in one of its 
phases, and disconnected from other truths not less essential. 
They discern one great power or principle, in the mind 
considered as an instrument of cognition, but in the con- 
templation: of it they become so absorbed, and perhaps so 
entranced, that they overlook some other power equally 
real and important. Hence result partial and one-sided 
systems of philosophy, which are often positive and peremp- 
tory in their; ;tone, in proportion as they are narrow and 
exclusive in their views. Such systems cannot possibly 
exist long without arousing an antagonist philosophy. 
The controversies between the Physical and Metaphysical 
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Eleatics ; between the followers of Aristotle and those of 
Plato; like more modem disputes between the disciples 
I'espectively of Leibnitz and of Locke, are specimens of what 
has transpired in every age and every land that has reached 
the reflective or philosophic steep of culture. And each 
party naturally provokes scepticism, for each exaggerates 
the extent and importance of its own principles ; each is 
relentless in its animadversions upon the rival theory; 
while both, by the violence with which they wage their 
controversies and the apparent barrenness, often, of their 
results, — suggest doubts whether all kindred inquiries be 
not destined to end in greater doubts and uncertainties. 

Thus scepticism in Philosophy, which by a logical neces- 
sity involves speculative scepticism in Theology, may often 
be traced to a Dogmatic Philosophy. It is a natural reac- 
tion from it. Go where we will in the History of Philo- 
sophy, a reactionary Disbelief presents itself; now distrust- 
ing all knowledge, now rejecting that only which claims a 
scientific basis. Thus it was with the Vedantas in India ; 
thus with Empedocles and Heraclitus in Greece, who 
recoiled from the warfare waged between the two Eleatic 
schools, and from the crude but arrogant pretensions of 
earlier sects. So also it was with the later sceptical school 
founded by jEnesedemus in the time of Cicero, and extend- 
ing to Sextus Empiricus, who lived in the reign of Marcus 
Aurelius. In the four great philosophic sects, Epicureans, 
Stoics, Peripatetics, and the followers of the New Academy 
— ^in their endless debates, apparently as fruitless as they 
were violent — this School found ample provocation for an 
active and polemic scepticism. It is the same in more^ 
modem times. Montaigne, Bayle, Hume, with many more, 
profess to justify their speculative doubts by the errors 
and conflicts of prevailing schools in Metaphysical Philo- 
sophy. 
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It is curious to observe the different tempers with which 
this negation of all philosophy and all science is possessed. 
In some sceptics it is essentially frivolous, making sport of 
all truth, laughing at reason, and delighting in a Rhetoric 
and a Logic which can uphold by turns, and with equal 
success, each side of a question. Such were the Sophists, 
who found in Socrates their remorseless and irresistible foe. 
In others it is a gloomy and suicidal despair, which, hope- 
less of all other resources, sets itself calmly to demonstrate 
that doubt and uncertainty represent the normal condition 
of man's soul. Such was the school of Sextus Empiricus. 
But in others it does not end in mere suspense or negation. 
It revolts against Dialectic Science, but it cannot accept 
a cheerless theory of Disbelief as the substitute. In 
renouncing Science or Philosophy in its dogmatic or dialec- 
tic forms, it has recourse now to what Heraclitus called 
"The Universal and Divine Reason;"* now to what 
Pyrrho regarded as practical and moral in opposition to that 
which is merely speculative; now to instincts and intui- 
tions which are to be regarded as the voice of the Divinity 
in our hearts ; and now to Revelation, which, being the 
Divine Word in an objective and pre-eminently authorita- 
tive form, is to be held paramount as a criterion of truth. 

In Philosophy as in Theology, Scepticism is a natural 
recoil from Dogmatism, which at one time aflBrms what it 
ought to prove, while at another it aspires to prove that 
which it can only affirm. It is also a natural recoil from 
Mysticism, which would dispense with proof altogether, and 
resolve all knowledge into intuitive beliefs and internal 
revelations. We are thus brought to the three grand 
systems — Dogmatism, Mysticism, and Scepticism — ^which 
have unfolded themselves wherever Philosophy was earnestly 
studied. These three systems represent three grand ele- 

* Whatever was uniTersally believed, as distinguished from individual opinions. 
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merits in the Constitution of the Human Mind, each of 
which has its legitimate sphere and office. There is in 
man, first, a disposition to believe, which, pushed to excess, 
is, in common life, credulity; in philosophy, mysticism. 
There is also a critical or logical understanding, which would 
scrutinize the grounds and reasons of our belief, and which, 
pushed beyond its appropriate province, may land us, as 
believers, in Rationalism ; as unbelievers, in universal 
Scepticism. And this holds true of Philosophy and Theo- 
logy alike. It is the work of the sober and large-minded 
thinker, so to combine these elements in the construction 
of scientific systems, that those systems shall be free alike 
from blind credulity, presumptuous rationalism, and captious 
scepticism. Thus, and thus only can we vindicate, in our 
philosophy and theology, a place for each one of these prin- 
ciples, and establish through the agency of a legitimate 
criticism, a final reconciliation between Faith and Reason. 
To effect this reconciliation, has always been an object 
among philosophers who recognised the existence, in the 
soul, of an intuitional element. It has been sought, still 
more earnestly, among those who accepted the idea of a 
supernatural and objective Revelation. The effort springs 
up inevitably under every form of Religion which claims 
to have Sacred Books, and in the Christian church it has 
taxed the powers of her noblest thinkers. It doubtless 
owes much of its difficulty to the ambiguity of the two 
principal terms employed. Where the English tongue is 
spoken, the first idea which these terms probably convey 
to most minds is, that the one refers only to such know- 
ledge as we gain through Revelation; the other only to 
that which we gain independently of it. By others fami- 
liar with the recent discoveries or pretensions of Physical 
Science, and with discrepancies alleged to exist between 
them and the teachings of Revelation, these terms will 
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suggest only ideas connected with the adjustment of such 
discrepancies. 

In Speculative Philosophy, as we have already intimated, 
these terms are often employed to indicate the two leading 
organs which the soul naturally employs in the discovery 
and apprehension of truth. In Dogmatic Theology they 
are used to designate, on the one hand, such truths as can 
he vindicated on rational grounds, and reduced to some de- 
finite place in a system — on the other, those which have 
no guarantee at all except Revelation. In Practical Reli- 
gion, again, we use these terms to express a distinction of 
vast importance to the life and power of Christianity. It 
is, that there are truths which cannot be entirely compass- 
ed by a merely logical understanding or intuitional con- 
sciousness; for the proper apprehension of which there must 
be a special and preternatural capability, — a subjective pre- 
paration, — which, beginning in the honest and sincere heart 
of the natural man, is taught more and more by the Divine 
Spirit, till it ends in that jDower of discerning and relishing 
the peculiar glory of the Gospel, which characterizes the 
new man in Christ Jesus. It is evident that the respective 
functions of Faith and Science, and their essential harmony, 
will never be thoroughly established till these various 
meanings are more clearly and carefully discriminated. 

We have already expressed our conviction that the hu- 
man mind has original functions that pertain both to Faith 
and Reason, and that, as well in Philosophy as in Theology, 
there is a legitimate place for both. He who ignores wholly, 
or in great part, the sphere of the intuitional faculty, and 
attempts to establish everything by proof, is justly stigma- 
tized as a rationaUaty because he charges reason with more 
tha\i its proper share of responsibility, and offers to it an 
extravagant homage. In his blind zeal, too, he overlooks 
the fact that, in the beginning of its operations, the mind 
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must proceed upon belief, which it accepts for the time 
merely upon the strength of intuitive impressions, but which 
it may afterwards subject to various critical or logical tests. 
On the other hand, he who appeals only, or chiefly, to in- 
stinctive convictions or spontaneous impressions, is justly 
termed a mystic, since he withholds these convictions and 
impressions from the scrutiny which is necessary, in order 
to ascertain their validity, and to discriminate those which 
are merely personal and individual from those which, in a 
more or less developed form, belong to man everywhere, 
and at all times. The rationalist, whether in Philosophy 
or in Theology, says, Understand tliat you may believe ; the 
mystic, on the other hand, cries out. Believe that yoii may 
understand* Both are right, and both wrong — right, in 
80 far as they would make faith and reason coinplemental 
each to the other ; wrong, so far as they contend that either 
is wholly paramount over or independent pf its comple- 
ment. 

Philosophical Scepticism, which founds its doubts exclu- 
sively on speculative considerations, may, as we have 
said, be merely theoretical. In respect to many matters 
it must be so. In regard, for example, to the life that 
now is, no man is a practical sceptic, nor even in respect 
to the life which is to come, if his soul be suddenly 
confronted with its more awful realities. But we are far 
from intimating that speculative scepticism is therefore 
innocuous. In regard to the more spiritual truths that per- 
tain to the soul's welfare, it is easy to suppress, and, by 
degrees, almost eradicate them. The habit of doubting 
and cavilling about evidence is one, too, that soon engen- 
ders either a profane levity or a profound despondency. 
Mr. Hume's death-bed, signalized by coarse jests about the 
Styx, Charon and his boatmen, seems no unnatural conclu- 

* Crede ut intelliga8y— -the maxim which St. Anselm professed and made 
famottb in Uio schools, in opposition to that of Ahc\ard,—Jtitelli(/e ui credos. 
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sion to a life so much of which had been devoted to unset- 
tling the very foundations of all belief. Pliny the Elder 
gives utterance to the dismal sense of incertitude which 
haunted many a thoughtful mind in his day, in some such 
words as the following : " What God is, if he be distinct 
from the world, no human understanding can know. To 
suppose that such an Infinite Spirit, be it what it may, can 
trouble itself with the miserable affairs of men, is a foolish 
fancy, proceeding from the helpless weakness of human 
nature. . . . Man is full of contradictions — ^fuU of washes 
and desires, running into infinity, which can never be 
gratified, and his nature is a lie; the greatest poverty 
united with the greatest pride."* 

When minds have had experience of these horrors of a 
sceptical delirium, and are brought to accept Revelation, it 
is not surprising that they often attempt to put honour upon 
it by depreciating man's unaided rea^n. In this way a 
peculiar modification of scepticism springs up, which works 
entirely in the interests of Revealed Theology. It has no 
respect for Natural Religion. It pours contempt on all the 
efforts of Speculative or Metaphysical Philosophy. Even 
Physical Science it is prone to denounce, as full of unwar- 
rantable assumptions and profane self-confidence. It falls 
back entirely on authority, now that of the Church, now 
that of the Written Word, and now that of inward Reve- 
lations, w^hich ought, in its judgment, to supersede alike the 
dogmas of Ecclesiastical tradition and the letter of a mere 
Book-revelation. It is curious to observe how this phase 
of Philosophic Scepticism has, under two of these forms, 
found its ablest advocates among Christian Divines and 
Theologians of the most orthodox school.f In many cases, 

♦ Hist. Nat., lib. II., c. 7, lib. VII., &c. 

t Wherever there are sacred books claiming to be from Heaven (as in India 
and Arabia), there wc shall find a corresponding phenomenon. Thus, among 
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it has been tne last resource of men who had previously 
sought rest only in philosophy. Thus the great work of 
Huet,* on "The Weakness of the Human Understand- 
ing," is from the pen of one who had rested at first in the 
philosophy of Des Cartes, but had been driven by its de- 
fects to embrace the antagonist system of Gassendi. Here, 
again, he found no rest ; and at length, in his despair of 
human reason, gave himself over to the Idolatry of Reve- 
lation. It was much the same with Pascal. The sublime 
but exaggerated strains in which he expatiates upon the 
impotence of man's reason, may be traced to the discon- 
tent with which, turning from the rigorous methods of 
Geometry to the Moral Sciences, he discovered that they, 
independently of Revelation, conducted him to no demon- 
strative certainty. The same causes seem to have been at 
work in the case of Glanville, who was Court Preacher to 
Charles II., and author of the Scepsis Scientijica, or Gorir 
/essed Ignorance^ the Way to Science, and in that of Count 
de Maistre, who in his zeal for the Church as man's only 
authorized teacher, has proclaimed the imbecility of the 
intellect with great eloquence in his work entitled Evenings 
at /S. Petersburg^ &c. Thus it is, that while the disciples 
of a narrow Philosophy sometimes land in religious unbe- 
lief, the Religionist, on the other hand, is not without dan- 
ger from a species of speculative or philosophical scepticism, 
which, if it were consistent with itself, would be as fatal to 
Theology as to Philosophy. 

the most eminent of Arabian philosophers, in the eleventh century, was one 
(Al Gazel), who, after having displayed himself in the characters of a dog- 
matic philosopher and a defender of Islamism, became at hist " a sceptic pbi- 
loeopher in the interest of Theology." In his book on the Destruction of PhiUh 
iophers, he employed all the resources of dialectics to batter down all dogmatic 
systems, from whence resulted, according to him, the necessity of resorting to 
the revelations of the Koran, in order to avoid absolute scepticism. 
♦ Peter Daniel Huet, Bishop of Avranches, bom in Caen, 1630. 
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For, if the human reason be indeed utterly powerless, 
how is it to distinguish a true Bevelation from a spurious 
one ? How discriminate the works of Beelzebub from those 
of God ? Or, granting that we have a Bevelation properly 
authenticated, how, without reason, are we to compass its 
true meaning? The Bible contains much that is plain, but 
plain mainly because it commends itself intuitively to an 
inward witness in the soul nvhich we call Reason. The 
Bible contains much also that is obscure, as is proved by 
the many various and contradictory interpretations which 
have been proposed. How are these obscurities to be 
cleared away, and these contradictions and variations (the 
reproach not only of Protestantism, but of all Christendom) 
— how, without the earnest, persevering, and laborious use 
of the highest as well as the lowest reason, are these to be 
reconciled? If, instead of the Bible, we substitute the 
Church as our authoritative guide, we only complicate the 
difficulty ; for more than one Church presses forward to 
demand from us the obedience of the faith, and what but 
this same despised and outlawed reason can distinguish be- 
tween the legitimate Sovereign and the mere Pretender? 
He, then, who, in the service of Religion, proposes to bring 
dishonour on Reason as wholly imbecile and incompetent, 
pulls down the very bulwarks which he is most anxious to 
strengthen and build up. 

In matters pertaining to the soul, there is abundant need, 
no doubt, of a Revelation ; and, to make that Revelation 
answer its full purpose there is need, also, of all the help 
that Reason can give us in studying its contents. The 
Bible was given to Man to be, with Nature, his Educator. 
It would build him up from weakness to strength by the 
one only way — eflfort — effort earnest and prolonged— eflfort 
that leans continually on God for eflScient strength, but 
that subserves its grand end only as it enlists all the powers 
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of the soul — Reason, Conscience, Sensibility, Will. Hence 
Revelation, like Nature and Providence, has its difficulties. 
O the depilis ! is the cry that comes up from the largest and 
the most enlightened mind, when pondering over the con- 
tents of Holy Scripture. And so it will ever be. There 
is no greater or more perilous delusion than that which 
now possesses many Christians on this subject. The 
assumption — that, if a Revelation be given at all it must 
needs he attended with certain evidence — is granted even 
by Protestants as if it expressed an incontestable truth. 
It contains the very essence of the Absolutism of Papal 
Infallibility. God has given Nature to he a Teacher, and 
that teacher at every step raises questions which it does not 
answer. At every step it plants difficulties in our path, 
and these difficulties are seen to be useful, both to our in- 
tellects and to our moral nature. In the task of clearing 
away one after another of these difficulties some of our 
highest enjoyments are found, and some of our most im- 
portant advances in speculative and practical wisdom are 
made. And shall it not be so with the greatest of all 
teachers, even Christ ? Is He to leave nothing to task our 
faith — nothing to exercise our patience as - inquirers — 
nothing to discipline our humility as thinkers — ^nothing to 
develop and improve our investigating powers? While 
He solves many a doubt for which Nature had no answer, 
is He to dissipate all ignorance, and invest even finite minds 
with an Infinite Wisdom ? 

Revelation does, indeed, promise rest ; but it is not the 
rest of omniscience. It is the rest of the confiding child 
reposing without fear on a Father s wise and unalterable 
love ; it is the rest of a redeemed captive that feels the arm 
of the great Deliverer to be near, and all-sufficient for the 
remaining toils and dangers of the way to its free home. 
It is the rest of a liberated soul, that delights in beholding 
6 
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one after another barrier of ignorance and uncertainty give 
way, as it uses faithfully the powers that have been be- 
stowed upon it. Intellectual anarchy is a characteristic of 
our times ; and it is, we firmly believe, through a proper 
acceptance of Revelation that each one is for himself to 
terminate that anarchy. Here, as elsewhere, we believe 
that Christ is the great centre of mediation, but we also 
believe that, to borrow the words of another, " it is utterly 
to mistake the true character of that reconciling power 
which lies in Christianity, to ascribe to it a purely intel- 
lectual as well as moral force. Christ came not to resolve 
the enigmas of human philosophy, but to restore the har- 
mony of human life. If the Christian, therefore, finds a 
refuge in the Gospel from the oppression of those intel- 
lectual contradictions which have been in all ages the 
torture of speculation, — it is not because he is enabled to 
see with the intellectual eye more clearly than others, but 
because he is enabled to repose in the perfect peace which 
flows to him from the Cross, amid all speculative difficulties 
whatever. We would not say with Vinet, therefore, * this 
word (the Cross) re-organizes thought and the worlds but 
simply this word re-organizes the world, and, through the 
practical unity which it brings, prepares the way, if not for 
speculative unity, yet for speculative submission. To pro- 
claim anything more than this is, we believe, radically to 
misrepresent the Truth, and to gainsay the most obvious 
and undeniable evidence all around us. A Christian Phi- 
losophy, — a satisfactory solution of the problems which 
meet us whenever we penetrate to the depths of Christian 
Thought, — ^is still notoriously a desideratum ; and if the 
traces of it may be discerned at length by the patient and 
thoughtful eye among the suggestions of a more genial, and 
reverent, and comprehensive philosophic spirit, it assuredly 
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does not yet present itself as a clear and complete doc- 
trine."* 

3. Religious Scepticism. 

One who holds to absolute scepticism must, of course, 
maintain that the Evidences of Natural and Revealed 
Religion are essentially defective when tried by a scientific 
or strictly philosophical standard. But, as in things per- 
taining to this world, he does not allow theoretical doubts 
to interfere with practical beliefs, so it may be, and often is, 
in religious matters. Berkeley, though he denied that, on 
the principles of the philosophy then current, we had any 
proper evidence of the existence of matter, was yet a firm 
believer in Revelation. So Hume, though he went further, 
and contended that, on the same principles, we are without 
adequate proof even of our own existence, or of any truth 
whatever, still claimed to be a theist in his practical con- 
victions, and, while sitting amidst the Atheistic philosophers 
of Paris, boldly avowed his conviction that a real Atheist 
did not exist.f In truth, in asserting, on abstract grounds, 
the incompetency of human reason, the sceptic Hume and 
the extreme supernaturalist Huet or De Maistre occupy 

♦ North British Review, No. XLII. 

t Said Diderot to Sir Samuel Romilly, '* Jo yous dirai un trait de lui, mais il 
voas sera un peu scandaleux peut-^trc, car vous Anglais yous croycz un peu en 
Dieu ; pour nous autres nous n'y croyons gu^rcs. Hume dina avcc uno grande 
compagnie chez lo Baron Dllolbach. II (;tait assis ii c0t6 du Baron ; on paria 
de la religion naturelle: * Pour Ics Atb^es/ disait Ilume, 'jc no crois pas qu'il 
en existe ; je n'en ai jamais yu/ * Vous avez kik un peu malheureux/ r^pondit 
l*autre, ' yous Yoici k table avec dix-sept pour la premiere fuis/ " Memoirs of 
Romillj, Vol. I. p. 179. On turning to the late life of Hume by Burton (Vol. 
II. pp. 141, 451-2, Ae.) the reader will see still more striking evidence to the 
same point. On one occasion Hume will bo found denying that he is even a 
Deist; on another, when walking with a friend (Adam Ferguson) on a clear 
and beautiful night, suddenly stopping, looking up to the starry sky and ex- 
claiming, " Adam I can any one contemplate the wonders of that firmament 
and not believe that there is a Qod V 
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positions by no means dissimilar. Hence it is to be re- 
membered that speculative or philosophical scepticism is an 
aberration for which we are to look within as well as with- 
out the Church. 

Religious scepticism, whether founded in philosophy or 
otherwise, is of various degrees. In its lowest form, it is 
the mere negation of religious in common with all other 
belief. In its next higher form, it recognises the existence 
of a religious Power, but denies with Fatalism, its freedom, 
or with Pantheism, its personality. As Deism, it rises to 
the recognition of a personal God but rejects Eevelatiou. 
As Supematuralism, it accepts Revelation but professes at 
the same time profound distrust in all Indications of a Crea- 
tor which are presented by Nature or by Man. And we 
find these gradations not merely in Christian countries, but 
also among Jews, Mahommedans and Pagans. There are, 
moreover, corresponding varieties even among those who 
profess to be believers. In Judea, in the time of Christ, 
we find Pharisees, Sadducees and Essencs, just as now we 
find throughout Christendom, the Orthodox or dogmatic, 
the Rationalistic or sceptical, and the Mystic or inner-light 
schools. 

Wherever a positive system of Religion — whether Chris- 
tian, Pagan or Mahommedan — exists and gradually shapes 
itself into a dogmatic or systematic form, there the innate 
tendencies of the human mind to critical inquiry w^ill 
develop a certain amount of objection and unbelief. K 
the system as held by its disciples is intolerant of dissent, 
the scepticism will be concealed; but in the degrading 
necessity which compels silence, it often finds a reason for 
increased strength and virulence. We hardly read of such 
a thing as avowed religious scepticism in Christendom 
during the Middle Ages ; and yet we know enough of the 
activity of the human mind in speculative inquiries during 
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a part of that time, and we hear enougli now of Italian and 
Spanish Ecclesiastics who are Deists or Atheists at heart, 
to be assured that it existed even then in no scanty mea- 
sure. When the Revival of Letters and the Reformation 
of the 16th Century had given back intellectual freedom to 
the Christians of Europe, the open avowal of doubts in 
respect to Religion was to be expected. The Scholastic 
Philosophy had accepted without question certain first 
principles in Religion, on the simple dictum of the Church. 
When the authority of that dictum came to be rejected, 
many minds would reject at the same time most of the 
beliefs which it enjoined. Others reach religious scepticism 
at all periods, by the abuse of Metaphysical Speculations. 
Others embrace it as a recoil from some narrow system of 
theology, which, in its unrelenting austerity, ignores some 
of the noblest powers and gentlest instincts of our nature. 
Others abjure all forms of Christianity, because Christianity 
becomes associated in their minds with the ferocious in- 
tolerance with which those who profess special zeal for 
Christ or his Church, trample down all freedom of worship 
or thought. Others again become disgusted with the end- 
less schisms, debates and oppositions of those who profess 
a Religion of peace and good-will ; and others, as before 
the French Revolution, reject the reigning faith in con- 
sequence of the immorality of the Clergy. General licen- 
tiousness of maimers, also, naturally favours infidelity, 
because men steeped in immorality feel that they need 
it as a shelter against the misgivings and protests of Con- 
science, which otherwise would poison their pleasures. To 
conclude, we must remember that a large portion of the 
Religious Unbelief of any one time or place is inherited 
from the past. This is the case with the French Infidelity 
of our day, which is but a sad legacy from a former genera- 
tion — the result, for the most part, of early prejudices and 
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associations. Whoever travels for a few hours with a 
Frenchman, who represents the average opinion and feeling 
of France, will see that the nation at large have hardly 
heard of Christianity, except as a superstition which merits 
consideration only from priests and women. 

We see, then, why it is that Religious scepticism holds 
a place in the Literature of Christian nations, since the 
IGth century, altogether more prominent than before. 
We also see why in Protestant countries, practising the 
toleration which their principles compel them to profess, 
Infidelity declares itself much more frankly and openly 
than in countries whei-e intolerance is held to be a duty. 
There is little doubt that the last two centuries have given 
birth, in England and in this country, to more anti-christian 
Literature, than had appeared in all Christendom previously 
for thrice that time. It is hardly to be regretted. An 
open is better than a secret enemy ; a foe without the citadel 
is to be preferred to a traitor within it. Christianity 
always gains ultimately from a direct assault on the ground 
of Evidence and argument. Her disciples then tax their 
energies and resources. Investigation serves the double 
purpose of reassuring her friends and disheartening her 
foes, for it discloses her own abounding resources, and the 
inherent weakness of every weapon which has, thus far, 
been formed against her. What our faith has most to dread, 
is a disguised unbelief which deals in honeyed phrases, and 
affects, in the name of Reason, to patronize the Bible. Her 
next most deadly enemy is an insidious immorality, which 
creeps in under the dishonoured names of thrift and enter- 
prise. Industry is to be honoured; a far-reaching and 
frugal enterprise is to be held in reverence ; but alas ! for 
a land which is making haste to be rich; which, in its 
insatiate greed, invokes the sacred names of patriotism 
and religion; which must and will have money, not so 
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much to hoard as to spend ; and which, that it may com- 
pass its ends, carries votes, principles, and even faith in 
God, to the shambles ! 

Thus far there is much to inspire hope. Those countries 
in which there is the most of avowed unbelief are the very 
countries in which there is most of earnest and practical 
Religious Faith. But there is enough always, in the best 
state of Christian Society, to warrant sohcitude and to 
excite to increased effort. In this land our faith is assailed 
within the Church by Scepticism on one side, by Dogmatism 
and Mysticism on the other. It is also assailed still more 
by a sordid and earthly spirit which professes to despise 
enthusiasm and casts contempt on the heroic virtues. 
Beyond the great congregation of " those who profess and 
call themselves Christians" there are some who think that 
they honour Natural Science by casting dishonour on Re- 
vealed ReUgion. Others have brought from transatlantic 
countries the worst elements of a ferocious impiety, and 
openly profess neither to fear God nor to regard man. 
There are those, again, who, in their sublimated dreams of 
man's destiny, and in their too exalted conceptions of man's 
rights, think little of our duties and responsibilities, and 
make altogether too light of the deep foundation which has 
been laid in man's soul for an active, all-pervading religious 
faith. And, finally, there are many who, in their philo- 
sophic theories, start from conceptions of the human mind 
and its capabilities, which necessarily involve self-idolatry 
and the rejection of all authoritative teaching from any 
objective source. 

In this state of things, what is our duty ? What is in- 
cumbent now on all ministers, and on intelligent laymen 
who bear the name and vows of Christ? To despise 
danger is the way to make it formidable. To look down 
with supercilious contempt on an adversary, brings with it 
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neglect of all proper precaution against his arts and his 
violence. The cause of Revelation is doubtless safe in the 
hand of God. But, to divest those who have been ex- 
pressly charged with the duty of defending it and of 
spreading its truths over the world — ^to divest them of all 
care and concern, and then expect that the Most High will 
be its defence, is to disregard all the lessons of experience and 
all the teachings of the Divine Word. God honours those 
who, as his stewards, are striving most earnestly to honour 
him. By neglect, at a juncture like this, we may incur, 
for our own generation, the heaviest of all penalties — in the 
loss of the Divine Presence and Benediction, and we may 
give over the fairest earthly heritage in Christendom to be 
a prey to the spoiler. Ultimately, the faith of Christ, 
however cast down, shall doubtless rise again and go forth 
to reconquer the power it may have lost, and mount up 
slowly to the dominion which might have been hers at a 
much earlier day had we been faithful. But, meanwhile, 
what triumphs will have been won by unbelief — what 
grievous wounds inflicted on the best hopes of Humanity 
for many generations — what passions left untamed — ^what 
vice and irtimorality left unopposed to carry desolation into 
unnumbered homes and hearts ! 

We have, then, in respect to the great issue between 
Faith and Unbelief, our part to act, and it behooves us to 
understand it well, and to fulfil it with a brave heart. Our 
first and most imperative duty, as we have already said, is 
to illustrate Christianity in our lives. It is a Power through 
which the evil in our hearts and in the world ought to be 
subdued, and the reign of truth, and holiness, a;id love 
made universal among men. The reality of this Power 
can become evident only through its effects on the practice 
of those who own its influence, as compared with theirs 
who own it not. No more impressive historical argument. 
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for the Divine Origin of Christianity, can be found than 
the marvellous revolution which it wrought, at first, in the 
principles and conduct of individuals and of societies. Its 
early history is one before which sceptics and scoffers are 
dumb. Other forms of religious zeal have inspired men 
with an enthusiasm which could stand firm against perse- 
cution and death. But none, before that which the Gospel 
kindled, enabled men to rule their own spirits, to triumph 
over carnal appetite, to rise superior to hatred, envy, and 
malice, to burn witt an all-comprehending love for men, to 
attain to a true meekness and humility, and to reach the 
highest eminences of personal sanctity before God, without 
one touch of spiritual pride or self-sufficiency. In making 
common such transformations as was wrought on Saul of 
Tarsus, the doctrine of Christ and Him crucified put to 
silence the foolishness of gainsaying men, and wrung from 
multitudes the exclamation, we loill go with yoUy for God is 
wWh you of a truth. That renewing and transforming power, 
then, has only to be demonstrated now ; men have only to 
see beyond peradventure that the Faith of Christ is a living 
spring from which all that is amiable, lovely, and of 
good report, wells out — a force which impels all on whom 
it acts to do justly, to love mercy, and walk humbly with 
God ; and forthwith they shall yield to it the homage of 
their hearts. They shall not ask whether that Gospel 
which we offer them is from Heaven or of men. Gladly, 
eagerly they shall press towards its waters of Ufe, and 
drink that they may thirst no more. Here, then, is our 
grandest need — a new baptism for the members and minis- 
ters of Christ, that they may be quickened to a devoted- 
ness in the performance of every good work, which shall 
leave no room for doubt whether they walk after the flesh 
or after the Spirit. 

Our next need is a more thorough study of the Evidences 
7 
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of Religion in the light of existing facts and necessities. 
The progress of Natural Science has supplied us with new 
materials for the arguments of Natural Theology. Even 
the argument for Design, which, in tliis branch of Apolo- 
getics, has been most largely developed, needs, in its con- 
nexion with Phvsiolo<rv, to be amended and enlarged. A 
new principle has been unfolded in the kingdoms of organic 
nature, under the name of Homology, which reveals de- 
signs of a broader kind than ordinary adaptations, and 
which needs to be kept steadily in view in reconstructing 
the doctrines of Teleology. TIiosc doctrines need, also, to 
be extended by drawing more largely on the Psychological 
and Ethical departments of our own nature, and by an 
ampler and more searching review of the course of Human 
History. They need, also, to have added to them those 
evidences for the Divine Existence and Character which are 
furnished in the primordial conceptions and unalterable 
moral convictions of our race. We owe, moreover, to this 
branch of the Evidences a clearer apprehension of the ob- 
jections started by modern unbelief, and a* more full and 
precise refutation of them. 

The Evidences in favour of Revealed Religion, as con- 
tained in the Old and New Testaments, liave been discussed 
with surpassing power and ability within the last two cen- 
turies. Such books as Butler s Analogy, Clark's Natural 
and Revealed Religion, Lanlner's Credibility, and Paley's 
Evidences, never become obsolete. But we must consider 
that the Internal Evidences of Christianity have never 
yet been largely and thoroughly discussed in the light of 
Psychology. We must also consider that historical criticism, 
researches in Geology, Ethnology and Archaeology, and a 
rigorous exegesis, have raised questions peculiar to our own 
time— questions which are not to be disposed of by a sneer 
or a denunciation. We must remember, too, that it is not 
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every one who speaks or writes on Christianity that is quite 
competent to deal with these questions. The cavils and 
criticisms even of able and learned men are sometimes ex- 
tremely shallow. But, in other cases, they are the result 
of actual difficulties which are permitted by the Author of 
Revelation to try our faith, and stimulate our researches 
and reflections. They demand, therefore, a thorough, 
manly treatment. They deserve to be approached with 
the utmost calmness and patience, — in no spirit of appre- 
hension, but with a profound confidence, that, like a thou- 
sand difficulties which have preceded them, they are 
destined to disappear before resolute inquiry. All past ex- 
perience proclaims that the authority of the Bible is safe. 
Science has been invoked, over and over again, to convict 
it of anachronisms, and of being false to nature. The ap- 
peal has been made to wear a still more forbidding aspect, 
through the tenacity with which believers have insisted on 
current but unauthorized interpretations of Scripture. But 
the result thus far has been invariable. It has rebuked 
alike the scientific sciolist and the biblical sciolist. The 
one has been taught that his crude generalizations are not 
always, or even generally truth. The other has learned 
that his renderings of obscure passages, and his inferences 
from incidental hints, are not necessarily an expression of 
the mind of the Spirit. It would be well if the inquirera 
of our time would learn wisdom from all this dear-bought 
experience. It would protect the friends of the Bible from 
prematurely pledging themselves to views as Divine which 
are merely human. It would save the votaries of science 
and erudition from unwarrantably assailing Gods Word 
with speculations about His works, which time and inquiry 
soon brand as puerilities. There is, even now, between phi- 
losophers on the one hand, and theologians on the other, 
an acrimony which is wholly unnecessary, and which can 
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only do mischief. It disturbs the serenity which is neces^ 
sary to the acquisition of truth. It tends to induce an 
estrangement which ought to be deplored by every friend 
of Religion and of Learning. The Revelation made through 
Nature and Man cannot be really at war with that which 
the same Infinite Intelligence lias made through Scripture. 
To have the Students, then, of these two Revelations ar- 
rayed against each other, and bent upon extracting from 
them opposite and contradictory readings, is only condemn- 
ing themselves to disgrace and disappointment. It is to 
obstruct, in the most direct and effectual manner, the very 
work to which they profess to have devoted themselves. 

Dr. Wichern, at one of the meetings in behalf of the Inner 
Mission in Germany, declared that the friends of the Bible 
and of a high spiritual piety, had all the Science, Art, and 
Literature of the Empire against them. It was an exaggera- 
tion natural to an earnest mind, bent on rousing itself and 
others to a just comprehension of their duty and responsi- 
bility. It is, happily, less true of Germany now than it was 
when he gave utterance to the remark. But it does apply 
to that land to a degree which is truly appalling, though 
we firmly l^lieve that its propriety is daily becoming less. 
Let it never be the reproach of the land in which we live. 
Nothing could well bode worse for a nation of readers like 
ours, stimulated by their institutions and their material 
position to an intense activity, than to have its cultivated 
intelligence at war with its piety. Religion hails learning 
and intellectual force as her best earthly allies. When she 
parts with them she not only parts with her main arms 
for defence and aggression, but she condemns herself, almost 
inevitably, to be the prey of superstition and fanaticism. 
Such divorce, too, is full of peril for Science and Literature. 
Neither of them pursues its work well and wisely, unless 
its love of truth is purified by a Divine Wisdom and 
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exalted by a Divine Faith. He who begins any work of 
inquiry, fearing to find the footsteps of God and loathing 
the offence of the Cross, has not a soul opened as it should 
be, to the light. Even when he is looking only after 
natural truth or human lore, he is often in the sad condi- 
tion of those who, seeing, see not; who have ears, but 
hear not ; and hearts, but understand not. 

It is hardly to be hoped that these lines wdll be read by 
those who are pursuing scientific researches, under the 
influence of sentiments unfriendly to Revelation. If they 
are, it would be presumption to expect that such minds 
would be greatly moved by them. Yet we may venture 
to suggest that, even where this hostility to Revelation 
does exist, it can rarely promote the interests of Science 
to obtrude it into discussions, which ought to be kept 
strictly to their object. If, for example, the unity of 
the human race be a delusion, it can be exposed by the 
appropriate evidence. To adjourn the question from the 
bar of nature to that of Biblical learning, and then disfigure 
the debate with flippant sneers at the superstition and 
ignorance of those who reverence the Scriptures, is to lose 
sight of the very object professed, while it raises passions 
wholly incompatible with the rapid advancement of truth. 
This course is not confined to the enemies of Revelation. 
Its friends, unhappily, sometimes adopt a corresponding 
course; and the inevitable consequence is that they dis- 
credit the Bible, while they obstruct the progress of calm 
and rigorous inquiry. We must confess, however, that we 
have never, in the whole extent of our reading, met anything 
which, in this respect, is so ofiensive to good taste and to 
the first principles of Inductive Philosophy, as the elaborate 
work recently given to the world under the title of Tfjiws 
of Mankind. Written under the influence of avowed pre- 
judices against certain races of men, and descending to the 
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use of caricature in order to bring them into disrepute, it 
stops at hardly anything which can cast reproach on Scrip- 
ture. No jests are too coarse, no revilings too bitter or 
contemptuous, no special pleading too perverse. It is mourn- 
ful to find that such names as those of Morton and 
Agassiz are destined to go down to posterity, associated 
with such unseemly exhibitions of spite and intolerance. 
A cenotaph to Morton, one of the calmest and most dig- 
nified philosophers that any age or country has seen, should 
be stained by no scurrility, defamed by no violence. It is 
an insult to his memory to suppose that he could have 
desired his unpublished writings to be given to the world, 
in close connexion with an attack on the Bible, the ma- 
levolence of which is only equalled by its impotence. 

Let no such example be followed. It is undoubtedly 
provocative in its influence, and was, we fear, intended to 
be so. But truth could gain nothing from retaliation, 
while decency and charity would lose much. If the Bible 
is to be assailed in this spirit by men of science, its friends 
have only to be patient. But we hope better things. We 
much mistake the disposition of the ablest representatives 
of Physical Science, on both sides of the Atlantic, if it be 
not more penetrated with religious convictions at this time 
than it was fifty years since. Many of them are more 
than ever satisfied that such convictions are an essential 
auxiliary and a crowning grace to their work. But they 
ask that issues which are merely scientific should not be 
obscured and complicated with considerations that are 
wholly extrinsic, and that only tend to rouse angry pas- 
sions. And in this they are right. It is wholly to mis- 
conceive the nature and object of the Bible, as we think, 
to offer it as an arbiter in controversies which are properly 
physical. It exhibits nature as it exhibits man — not in 
the abstract, but in the concrete — not with the precision 
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of science, but with the fulness, freshness and force, which 
best commend it to the business and bosoms of men ; and 
it is thus most admirably fitted not merely to inform tlie 
understanding, but also to exalt the imagination, to fire 
the affections, and to constrain the will. To these, the 
highest purposes of our existence, let it be held sacred. 
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THE PHILOSOPHY OF RELIGION. 

**Thy word is IttUh." Ar. Joi;5, xvu: 17. 

THE Philosophy of Religion, as a whole, is not so much 
one theme as the verbal enclosure of many. Our aim 
will be accomplished if we shall succeed in handling some 
one of these with even partial thoroughness. The Philoso- 
phy of Religion, strictly defined, signifies neither the general 
itjlation of speculative thought to religion, nor the more 
jmrticular one of reason to revelation : nor yet does it re- 
quire us to search after that form and style of philosophy 
which most nearly accords with religion. Rather would it 
seem to invite an efibrt so to unfold and exhibit the structure 
and powers of religion as to elucidate its fitness to the end 
for which it claims to work. 

The philosophy of a system commonly falls under three 
divisions : 1st, an inquiry into its structure or organization ; 
2d, an inquiry into the mode by which such structure or 
organization manifests itself; and 3d, an inquiry into its 
adaptation to the end for which it was instituted. Thus, with 
regard to the external world, we ask, first, what it is, next, 
how it works, and, lastly, for what it works, and whether 
it is likely to answer the purpose for which it was created. 
Each inquiry is quite independent of the others, and yet 
taken together, they cover the whole ground which a phi- 
losophy of nature can legitimately claim. Now it is under 
one or tlie other of these three forms of investigation, that 

(59) 
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tlio Philosophy of Religion must be treated. We may ex- 
amine the structure of revealed religion as a spiritual or- 
ganism : and this would lead us to inspect its several parts 
and the law of their combination; to ask, for example, 
whether an external revelation is possible; and if so, in 
virtue of what attributes in its author, and what capacities 
in man its recipient. Or, omitting the structure, we might 
inquire into the method of its operation on the human heart ; 
and this would suggest questions on the theory of grace 
as a supernatural influence, and on the condition of the soul 
as demanding such an aid. Or, again, we might seek after 
the tokens which religion furnishes of its suitableness to 
the being whom it labours to redeem and to regenerate. 
These several inquiries, fully carried out, would exhaust the 
Philosophy of Religion. 

Now, as the limits of a single discourse forbid our attempt- 
ing to pursue more than one of these, we shall take the 
last as the subject of jjresent remark. And we do so for 
the reason that the other lines of thought stretch necessarily 
into the region of metaphysical discussion. Still we would 
not intimate that they are less important than the one we 
proj30se to follow, or that they less deserve to be wrought 
out. Indeed, questions of the weightiest character are con- 
cerned in their determination. The doctrine of inspiration, 
philosophically examined, leads of necessity to an inquir}- 
into the relation of the subjective to the objective— of what 
is in man to what is without him — of the internal faculty 
to the external truth : an inquiry lying at the root of the 
most obscure and knotty problem in metaphysical science. 
Necessary as such an examination may be, and properly as 
it comes within the scope of our subject, it is too subtle and 
intricate, and, except we were to follow a process at once 
tedious and technical, promising too little tangible fruit to 
be introduced on an occasion like this. We prefer, there- 
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fore, instead of examining the abstract rationality of the 
structure and method of Christianity, to unfold its suitable- 
ness to the end for which it professes to work. The ques- 
tion of adaptation is always a palpable one, and leads to 
results immediately appreciable. 

It will be our purpose, then, to demonstrate the general 
fitness of Christianity to its end, by demonstrating that fit* 
ness in three most essential particulars. We shall endeavour 
to show, 1st, its adaptation to bring man under its power ; 
2d, its adaptation to keep him there, not only as an indivi- 
dual, but as a race ; and, 3d, its adaptation to elevate and 
transform his whole nature. 

And we would so far anticipate our remarks as to observe 
that the leading inference we wish to draw from the argu- 
ment is this, that, inasmuch as it is granted that such a 
regeneration of the ruined nature of man as Christianity 
proposes can be accomplished by no human or earthly 
means, therefore, if Christianity demonstrates its power to 
accomplish such a result, it may justly claim not only a 
single supernatural element in its structure, but a divine 
origin for its whole system as well in its institutional, as in 
its doctrinal and preceptive, character. We may say more- 
over, that we have no hope to be able to elaborate any new 
evidence. Our utmost wish is to uncover and brighten up, 
by the attrition of analysis and illustration, some links in 
that indestructible chain of proofs which binds our Holy 
Faith, at once and immortally, to the throne of God and 
to the destiny of man. 

The first point, then, to which we invite attention, is 
the adaptation of the Christian religion to bring man under 
its influence. The Christian religion finds man its natural 
enemy, and, to reach his character, it has to deal with him 
as one capable of resistance. Now, to overcome positive hos- 
tility, and to secure, in its place, and, in such a creature as 
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man, an equally positive and voluntary obedience, is a task 
from which any system less than divine might well shrink. 
Christianity in its conquest of human nature might have 
opposed one kind of force to another, and have presented 
itself exclusively in an aspect which is now only one among 
many. It might have come as a message offering only its 
own intrinsic authority, and uttered as a naked command- 
ment. It might have addressed the being whom it would 
save only as the fiat of a supreme will addresses an interior 
will. But this it has not chosen to do. Without bating 
its imperative tone as a commandment, it offers itself as a 
system challenging the assent of the human understanding, 
and, as a form of truth, asserting its power to reach the 
heart through the intelligent convictions of the reason. 
Though in its heights and depths a mystery, yet it scorns 
to plant itself on mere credulity or passive acquiescence : 
and while it calls for faith, it is a faith allied to and sap- 
ported by conscious thought. In fine, its formula is not 
only " thou shalt not," as speaking to the will; but, " come 
let us reason together," as addressed to the intellect. Such 
being its character, it aims to bring man under its influence, 
1st, by moving his will through the preventing grace of 
the Holy Spirit, thus disposing him to a voluntary recipi- 
ency of the truth; 2d, by convincing his understanding 
through the instrumentality of evidence — thus adding the 
sanctions of reason to the motions of an external spiritual 
power. 

In the further discussion of this point, we shall confine 
ourselves to the mechanism of Christian evidence as adapted 
to satisfy every rational expectation of man, and to convince 
him of his obligation to accept the Gospel as a mode of 
belief and as a rule of life. In pursuance of this end, we 
shall note the quality and variety of Christian evidence. 

And, first, the quality or kind. It is well known that 
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the evidence which Christianity offers, rests on probability, 
not demonstration ; and it is sometimes matter of complaint 
that it is so. It is urged that on a theme of such absorbing 
interest the proof should be so conclusive as to leave no 
room for doubt : whereas, in this case, it is claimed that 
the proof is such that it may be rejected even after fair 
examination. Still, the evidence offered is, on all sides, 
regarded as possessed of more than ordinary cogency ; and, 
on a subject involving a lower claim, as amply suflBcient. 
Now there are three considerations on this point which should 
ever be vividly and fully before the mind. But unfortu- 
nately it is just these three that the objectors to the valid- 
ity of Christian evidence always forget, and forgetting, arrive 
necessarily at the most illogical as well as perilous conclu- 
sions. The considerations to which we refer are these : 1st, 
that none other than probable evidence could be had or 
given for a spiritual system like that of Christianity, com- 
posed, as it is, of appeals to the moral rather than the 
intellectual nature of man ; of truths which the awakened 
conscience can alone properly authenticate, and of myste- 
ries which lie beyond the range of the understanding ; 2d, 
that absolute certainty of proof w^ould be incompatible with 
the probationary character of the present life of man. 

It would be absurd to tie up a free agent to an absolute 
demonstration on a subject involving the settlement of his 
moral character. It would be quite as much in place to 
urge the force of strictly moral proof in the solution of a 
geometrical theorem. On all moral subjects where the will 
must act, the only appropriate evidence is that which leaves 
open a broad margin for the play of that faculty. Its free- 
dom forbids constraint, and to leave that freedom untram- 
melled, the proof offered must be such as to be capable of 
denial. The conclusions of the rational faculty are but so 
many intellectual motives presented to the will to aid it in 
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itd decisions. If these conclusions be demonstrative rather 
than probable, they exclude the possibility of choice, and 
hence leave the will or moral nature nothing to do. But to 
that nature Christianity appeals, and the proof it offers to 
the understanding is given to assist the will in choosing, 
not to deprive it of choice ; and therefore that proof must 
rest on probability, not demonstrative certainty. 

The 3d consideration referred to as usually for^tten by 
sceptics, is, that demonstrative proof, though it could be 
had, would not be so absolutely satisfactory as they sup- 
pose. Consciousness is surer than demonstration, for it fur- 
nishes the axioms on which every demonstrative process ne- 
cessarily rests. And wherever the two come into collision, 
we uniformly prefer the witness of consciousness to that of 
demonstration. We are taught, for instance, on the autho- 
rity of positive demonstration, that a polygon with an inde- 
finite number of sides is exactly coincident with an inscribed 
or circumscribed circle. Now consciousness laughs at such 
a result. We do not believe such a mathematical fiction 
any more because dressed up in lines, figures, and formulas, 
for it contradicts an intuitive conviction of the mind. 
But though demonstrative evidence were all that some sup- 
pose, it would, as already observed, be as much out of place 
in the sphere of moral conduct and spiritual determinations 
as mere probability would be in that of exact science. 

It is too generally forgotten by the assailants of Christianity 
that the questions which it proposes to man, in the way of its 
own authentication, are in no respect different in nature from 
those which he is called to decide every day of his life. The 
historian cannot write a page, the advocate cannot plead a 
case, nor can judges and courts of law adjudicate upon a dis- 
puted claim, without meeting just such questions. They are 
ijuestions into the decision of which other ingredients besides 
evidence have a chance to enter. Interest may blind, passion 
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may warp, wickedness may utterly vitiate the mental pro- 
cess which they demand. They are questions such as these : 
** Whether a certain amount and complexity of testimony 
ftre likely to be false : whether it is likely that not one, but 
a number of men, would endure disgrace and martyrdom 
in support of an unprofitable lie : whether such a scheme 
as that of Christianity is likely to have been the production 
of unlettered peasants : whether anything so sublime was 
to be expected from fools, or anything so holy from knaves : 
whether illiterate fraud was likely to be equal to such a 
stupendous and symmetrical fabrication : whether infinite 
artifice may be expected from ignorance, or a perfectly na- 
tural and successful assumption of truth from imposture."* 
Now, on issues like these, were they submitted to a court 
of law, there is not an intelligent judge or respectable jury 
iu the land who would not be ready to render a verdict 
without leaving their seats. The probabilities of the case 
are overwhelming; and, were it not that infidelity actually 
exists among us, we might suppose that no sane mind 
could, for a moment, resist their force. But alas ! when 
you throw into the scale a bad heart, there is no telling 
what amount of evidence will give truth an abiding hold 
on the intellect and the conscience. 

For this reason we regard infidelity not so much as a 
conviction to be argued against, as a sin to be denounced. 
It is an exhalation from a moral miasma. Its power of 
diffusion lies in its power of appeal to the very distemper 
of soul out of which it springs. It feeds on the principle 
that produces it. Consistencies, either moral or logical, it 
has none. What seem such are but the distortions of right 
reason. The few sparks floating over its darkness only 
number its thefts from the flaming altars of Christianity. 
We may conclude on this branch of our subject with the 

* Rogers's Essays. 
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suggestive aphorism of Pascal, " God has afforded sufficient 
light to those who wish to see, and left sufficient obscurity 
to perplex those who love the darkness." And this, we add, 
is the only kind and degree of light that God could give, 
and at the same time respect the freedom and anticipate 
the voluntary worship of man ; and here it is that we dis- 
cover the admirable adaptation of Christian evidence to 
bring him under the power of the Gospel. 

But this conviction will be strengthened if we further- 
more consider the variety which characterizes that evidence. 
Christian evidence is nearly as various as the sources of 
certainty in human knowledge. These sources are com- 
monly reckoned to be consciousness, reasoning, and exter- 
nal testimony. Now, on most subjects, the authority of 
any one of these, clearly expressed, is deemed sufficient to 
establish credibility. Usually men are satisfied with the 
voice of consciousness, or with the logical result of a course 
of reasoning; but when to both these are united the affir- 
mation of the senses and the seals of external testimony, to 
doubt is considered absurd. But it is just such a union of 
separate authorities, each conclusive in its own sphere, 
that Christianity presents to the human mind to certify its 
heavenly origin. Indifferent as to where the proof begins, 
it is willing to appear before any of these tribunals, and is 
equally ready to appeal first to external testimony, or to 
consciousness, or to the senses, or to reasoning, and to vin- 
dicate its pretensions on any or on all these grounds. It calls 
upon consciousness, and that informs us that Christianity 
harmonizes with its intuitive convictions, and uncovers to 
the light its profoundest depths. It calls upon the under- 
standing — the faculty of formal argumentation — and that 
testifies to the logical congruity of its parts, as well as to 
the antecedent probability of its structure and mission. It 
calls upon analogy : that principle which carries us around 
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the many-sided majesty and power of God. And it assures 
UB that the Christian religion is the culmination of that 
wisdom whose lower forms are seen in all the complicated 
arrangements of matter and spirit. And, with the same 
confidence, it enters the domain of history, and challenges 
the sharpest art of scepticism to detect a flaw in its claim 
as the supreme fact and controlling force of the world's 
record. And then, to all this variety of appeal, Christianity 
superadds the visible sanction of miracles, and the most 
startling verifications of prophecy. 

Thus does our holy faith answer the highest conditions 
of certainty in human knowledge ; covering at once, and 
with a sublime fulness, the whole ground of consciousness, 
analogy, logic, and history. Thus does the Christian reli- 
gion, by the quality and variety of the evidence it offers — a 
quality fitted to a being possessed of freedom and set upon 
a career of trial — a variety so rich as to satisfy every de- 
mand of the intellect — prove its ability to bring under its 
power the whole nature of man. By these, moreover, does 
it assert its profound relationship to human intelligence, 
and, generally, the absolute rationality of its structure and 
method of operation ; and, doing this, answers, from the 
sphere of action rather than that of abstract thought, the 
leading question proposed by the Philosophy of Religion. 

We now proceed to the second branch of our argument, 
which was to show that Christianity is adapted not only 
to bring man under its influence, but to keep him there, 
both as an individual and as a race. It is easy to conceive 
how a system of thought or discipline might by authority, 
or tradition, or naked forde, deeply aflfect the character of 
man, and yet be unable to retain him permanently in its 
grasp ; and it is equally easy to see how a system might take 
hold of the individual, and yet be impotent to perpetuate 
its hold on the race. Hence it is of some importance to 
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note the fitness of Christianity in tliis particular. We have 
not to ask whether Christianity can do this, for the expe- 
rience of nearly nineteen centuries has made such a ques- 
tion needless. We have only to inquire how it does it — ^in 
virtue of what functions and properties. And we may re- 
mark that in no other aspect does it tower so loftily above 
all schemes and devices of the world for a similar end ; in 
none is the hand of God so visibly made bare as its author 
and finisher. Who can resist the conclusion to which so 
many other considerations point, when he sees every other 
mode of culture — every other plan for elevating our race 
— sharing the vicissitudes of mankind, decaying as they 
decay, and dying as they die : while he sees this system of 
faith and discipline perpetually renewing its youth, and 
with it the youth of the race, amid the ruins of nations and 
the ashes of buried civilizations — dealing with change in 
all its shapes and issues, itself unchanged — mating with 
earthly corruption, itself without soil or blemish — feeding 
our wasted arteries with life, itself unexhausted — kindling 
on the graves of empire the flame of a personal immortality, 
and stamping the symbols of hope on human despair as it 
crawls away from battle-fields and scenes of prostrate 
liberty and vanquished knowledge — we say who that sees 
this (and to see it we have only to look about us), can resist 
the conclusion that it was the Ruler of heaven and earth, 
and He only, that wove the sinews and knit the joints of 
such a scheme of faith and discipline ? If He did not, then 
let it be told who did. Let the inferior intelligence, the 
lower force, be named, that has so arched the ages with 
glory, and spread over human graves, and toils, and woes, 
such a bow of promise. Let the builder of such a structure 
come forth and take the crown, and accept the love and 
adoration of uncounted millions of beneficiaries. 

But if Christianity so grasps the human race, and so in- 
terweaves itself as a disciplinary power with the whole 
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series of human generations ; in virtue of what attributes 
and functions does it do it ? We say then, first, that it is 
able to do this work because of the form it assumes when 
taken into the soul as a personal attribute. It then passes 
into the form of a regenerating and sanctifying power— a 
form which instinctively guards itself from corruption, and 
carefully transmits its own peculiar type. It neither parts 
with anything of its own, nor accepts anything not its 
own, but goes on from heart to heart, and from age to age, 
unaltered and unalterable. Christianity, when taken into 
the soul as a personal experience, is neither a sentiment, 
nor a knowledge, nor a belief only, but essentially an act, 
an energy, a force ; and hence, as distinguished from mere 
feeling, or knowing, or believing, requires of the soul the 
union of its inward states and tempers with outward con- 
duct, or, in other words, the blending of the contemplative 
with the active, the abstract with the practical, the spiritual 
with the visible. Now from the disturbance, or rather 
rupture, of the relations which Christianity has established 
between these issues of the soul and the world of positive 
action, have sprung the worst assailants of the Gospel life. 
We refer to superstition, quietism, and fanaticism. " To 
rely on outward acts or outward rites, or things severed 
from the inward and spiritual reality, is superstition, which 
is the idolatry of the senses. To trust to the inward and 
spiritual sundered from action is quietism, which is the 
idolatry of the intellect, giving us meditations for charities, 
and dreams for virtues. While, on the other hand, to 
assume the feelings as the true and only exponents of spi- 
ritual realities, is fanaticism, the idolatry of inward frames 
and tempers."* Superstition leaves us only the skeleton 
of religion, quietism thins it away to a shadow, fanaticism 
hums it to aahes. 

* Coleridge's ** Scriptural Character of the Church of England." 
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Now behold how admirably the Gospel life maintains 5 
equipoise against these disturbing forces. It binds togethc 
as mutual aids and correctives, the outward and the inwat 
the external rite or action with the spiritual frame. Eir^ 
pointing to a hidden power beneath all its visibilities f^0f^ 
administration, it also manifests itself through, and de — ^ 
mands the use of, symbols, services, and sacraments. It^ 
saves itself from evaporating into quietism or fanaticism, ^ 
by giving to the inward a ^xed and visible medium of 
communication with the outward, consisting of the active 
duties of the Christian profession, and of established s}in- 
bols and authorized memorials. It saves itself, too, with 
equal success, from petrifying into the gross sensuousness 
of superstition, by drawing a broad distinction between 
form and spirit, the sign and the thing signified. 

Now there are many sorts of life besides the Gospel life. 
There is the life of the senses, the life of the imagination, 
the life of the intellect; but none of them has its own 
unalterable type, nor the power to perpetuate an uncor- 
rupted germ. They are well nigh what circumstances 
make them. It is only the gospel life, whose centre and 
source are the God-man Christ Jesus, that has this fixed 
type — this indestructible virtue — ^this quick resiliency from 
corruption — this power to cast out alien elements, and 
transmit itself through individuals and through generations. 
It is, as it were, a fire of God's own kindling, and this 
attribute shows it. Nor will He sufier it to be quenched. 
Here and there along the centuries, and around the margin 
of this great human camp, it may, now and then, bum 
dimly ; or, like the binnacle of a sinking ship, flash out on 
the devouring sea only an occasional and spasmodic glare ; 
yet, somewhere on this earth, its purging flame shall be 
evermore bursting out on the pathway of man. 

We remark, in the second place, that the Christian reli- 
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^on is adapted to deal with mankind as a race, because 

& is, in a peculiar sense, a religion of light. It alone, of 

ik.ll systems, gives a rational account of the origin and 

Lestiny of man, and sets forth the tests and elements of 

^eal progress. It knocks at the door of his narrow abode, 

^uilt on the quicksands of guesses and speculations, and 

calling him out on the broad earth, and under the open 

tky, tells him who made this universal frame, and why it 

^-as made, and what shall be its end. " Come to me," is 

Its language, "and I will give you a knowledge beyond the 

reach of crucibles and telescopes ; I will explain to you 

your own wants and wishes, and put an end to toils that 

^eld only the agony of doubt and the pain of disappoint- 

-xnent." Thus Christianity endears itself to the race, and 

grasps its mind. It comes as a superior knowledge, a 

liighcr and surer truth, and, as such, bends charitably 

over its errors, assuring it of so much that is essential to 

its peace, that the race cannot afford to part with it. The 

Tace, as a whole, yearns to be educated, to be lifted to 

higher grades of knowledge, and to see its manifold powers 

more thoroughly developed ; but, to be educated, in this 

broad sense, there must be a school and a teacher. And 

well mankind know, from bitter experience, that to expel 

or to ignore Christianity, is to shut the doors of the one 

and the mouth of the other. A disagreeable teacher is 

sometimes endured for his gifts. And so, though the 

Gospel were repulsive in all other respects, human nature 

is selfish enough to cling to it, because it is a lamp in a 

dark place, a key to a world of enigmas. 

But, if Christianity grasps the continuous mind of the race 
because it is a Religion of Light, so, in the third place, we 
say it grasps the heart of the race, because it is a Religion 
of Love. That it is a religion of love is a necessary inference 
from its being a religion of light : for, whatever man may 
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do, God never sends light into the soul without heat, nor 
plants there a thought which, if it be suffered to ripen, will 
not also become a feeling. Emphatically is this true of 
Christianity, which is the wisdom of God. It is as mighty 
to warm the heart as it is to illuminate the intellect. It is 
no mere bundle of rays, no mere shining surface flashing 
here and there an idle radiance, but rather a central flame, 
self-feeding and self-diffusing, warming every soul it enters 
with the glow of God's infinite love. Once seated in the 
hearts of enemies, it makes them friends. Discord cannot 
abide it, selfishness cannot resist it; never yet did malice 
create a desert or a ruin, in the hearts of men, which Chris- 
tian love could not people with living forms. Christianity 
is a religion of love, because, where it works, it never fails 
to make love the supreme affection of the soul. It lifts 
man above himself to God, and out of himself to his fellow : 
and hence it spontaneously asserts itself not only as a wor- 
ship of somewhat higher than man, but also in the sym^ 
pathics of brotherhood. By these sympathies, which, though 
a part of human nature, are yet ever a dormant part save 
when animated by the inspirations of a supernatural order, 
the Christian religion has softened the asperities, and to 
some extent levelled the inequalities of moderr civilization ; 
bringing down the rich to mate with the poor ; lifting up 
the slave to a fellowship of destiny and privilege with the 
master ; lighting the torch of knowledge in the haunts of 
ignorance and superstition; spreading the wisdom of the 
wise downward through all the groping millions ; teaching 
all classes their duties and their rights, and that the doing 
of the former is the only sure method of winning the latter; 
Ibllowing in the wake of trade and war, of disease and 
want and misfortune, to gather up their victims for the 
solace of a divine charity. Strange would it be if a pys- 
tem of faith productive of such works, and operating through 
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8ueh sympathies, should not grasp the common heart of 
man and hold it through all vicissitudes ! Extreme would 
be that infatuation which would induce the race to give up 
the only assuager of its woes, and the only source of its 
serenest, noblest joys ! 

We have spoken of the Christian religion as spontaneously 
developing into an associative life, as gathering together 
in the bonds of paternal sympathy and on the basis of an 
organized spiritual fellowship, all sorts and conditions of 
mankind. We would now proceed to name a fourth reason 
why that religion is competent to deal with the race as a 
series of generations. That reason is to be found in the 
fact that it offers itself to man as an institution having an 
effective power for guidance and discipline. Christianity 
objectively viewed, contains thought, life, precepts, and 
principles, but is an institution — an embodied power. It is 
so as truly as it is a revelation. It was not in its origin, 
as some would have us believe, a mere dogma floating about 
the world and slowly elaborating its body out of historic 
accidents ; nor a mere string of virtues and charities await- 
ing a chance consolidation into a life and visible discipline. 
It started not only as a message, but as a kingdom set up 
among men to declare a message. It began with the 
functions of active governance. It came forth from the 
hands of its founder a Church complete in its attributes: 
with a worship, with sacraments and a ministry to admin- 
ister them, and with all needful discipline. " Repent ye," 
was the cry of the Forerunner in the wilderness, for not 
only a (Jospel from Heaven, but " the Kingdom of Heaven, 
is at hand." Miraculous powers were given to introduce 
the Gospel ; a visible church was ordained to continue it. 
Once introduced, and it became a kingdom not only in vir- 
tue of an ordinance of God, but also by the necessity of 
self-preservation. 

10 
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In this respect bow marked its eminence over all othe^^ ^er 
faiths and disciplines which have attempted the religiouc^^iis 
training of mankind. They, without an exception, exhibE^zAit 
the patched and halting process bv which they were rounde 
out from the human mind ; and by the rude mechanism 
their instituted f^rms betray their origin from social for^ 
tuitiesy or stale enactments, or private interests. 

Christianity alone evinces that its structure as an inst jKI^ 
tution was the spontaneous product of its own organic lil^ -ft 
Now this circumstance secures to it a peculiar fitness fc Jr 
dealing with the human race. This will appear if we loofe=r-rC, 
for a moment, at some of the features of Christiamty r^ve- 
garded as a kingdom or institution. Take, for instance, i^Kfi 
universality ; and by this we mean not only the capaciti 
but the tendency to become universal. We find both i 
the very nature of the Catholicity claimed by the kingdot 
of Christ. In virtue of this note the Church is so cons 
tuted that all its parts cohere in each other, and so cohei 
that all are the equal recipients of a common life. It is 
society whose centre is to be found wherever it manifests il 
life, and exerts its lawful powers. It matters not wha 
latitude, or climate, or race — wherever the cross is trur 
planted and a Christian fellowship properly organized, thei 
is the Church's centre. Thence stream forth, like so many 
radii, its multitudinous gifts and prerogatives. 

And here we cross the track of that huge lie of Popery 
which gravely tells us that all the parts of the Church 
cohere not in each other, but in one part ; that they are all 
dead except they act in subordination to that one part; 
that the church's centre is the Pope, and that it shifts with 
his wanderings and accidents. A strange catholicity that, 
which thus ties the centre of God's spiritual empire to the 
fortunes of a mortal man : of a man, too, whose double office 
as a religious head and a civil ruler engages him in a per- 
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petual scramble after temporal goods, and renders him the 
patron of usurpations, and tyrannies, and cabinet intrigues ! 
A strange catholicity of temper, that — to lift up one branch 
of Christ's mystical body through the degrading vassalage 
of all the rest ! But we only name this bastard theory of 
Catholic visibility, as the naming of a great truth suggests 
its base counterfeit. 

It was our remark, that this attribute of universality 
minently adapted Christianity as a kingdom to deal with 
he whole race. It does so, because it qualifies it to deal 
rith man under all varieties of character, condition, and 
iilture, and under all forms of social and political life. 
ciid in this regard we must not fail to note the transcend- 
at superiority of the Christian system over every other 
lat has ever assumed to be the religious guide of our 
ature. If we examine the systems of the best of the 
Qcients, we find them all alike characterized by intense 
walism and nationality. The Greek religion could find 
o home beyond the bounds of Greece. It was a lifeless 
hing away from the social usages and forms of art by 
rhich it was fed, and to which it in turn ministered. The 
iloman could not cross the bounds of the empire. Roman 
aw, Roman literature, and Roman policy followed the vie- 
:orious eagle, and grafted themselves on the vanquished. 
SJot so the religion. Stationary and torpid, with no inters 
aal strivings for diflfusion, it hung for centuries around the 
same altars, shut up to a round of idle pomp and supersti- 
tious observance. If we look to the lower and grosser 
faiths of the world, we find the same features. Africa's 
faith can breathe only amid barbarism and darkness. The 
Asiatic systems are all tied up to their birthplaces. Hin- 
dooism cannot travel away from the Ganges, nor create a 
discipleship except amid the heats of a sultry climate. 
And Mohammedanism, though in some respects a higher 
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religion, lives and flourishes only by the inspirations of 
violent conquest; peace is its paralysis, enterprise and 
social activity its death. 

It is, then, in the broad and vital sense suggested by this 
contrast, that we affirm the peculiar adaptation of the 
Christian system to deal with mankind as a race, to tri- 
umph 6\er the hindrances interposed by geographical posi- 
tion, or national temperament, or peculiarities of political 
organization, and to gather together as one people, and on 
the basis of a redeemed and regenerate nature, all the dis- 
persed tribes of the world. Superior to all other faiths in 
the capacity to include all men, it is also their superior in 
the tendency to include them. Its power in this direction 
is neither hidden nor dormant, but ever visible and activie. 
Its every disciple is a teacher and a missionary. Its life is 
the life of propagation. It gathers strength by expansion, 
and fulness by what it gives. This, in contradistinction to 
all societies and polities of human device, is the exclusive 
property of the kingdom of Christ. If, now, we add to this 
property of Christianity as a kingdom, its admirable combi- 
nation of permanence with flexibility — its capacity to be as 
the solid rock amid the mutations of the world, and at the 
same time to move through and control them wuth the per- 
vasive force and silent invisibility of the atmosphere ; and 
if, moreover, we reflect on the entireness and depth with 
which, through its doctrine, ritual, and fellowship, it grasps 
the intellect, the imagination, and the affections ; we shall 
have before us some of the elements of that conviction 
which assures us of the supernatural adaptation of the 
Christian scheme to the wants of man, regarded not only 
as an individual, but as a series of generations. 

We shall now proceed to the third and last branch 
of our subject, namely, the suitableness of Christianity to 
elevate and transform the human character. We shall 
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•nly indicate, without discussing, the several points sug- 
lestcd by this part of our theme. Among the more striking 
daptations of the Gospel in this direction, we observe, first, 
hat it is fitted to elevate and expand the mind, because it 
ncourages rational inquiry in every department of thought, 
,nd accepts, as illustrative of, and in harmony with, its 
►wn teaching, the doctrines of a true philosophy ; because 
t emancipates the reason from the bondage of the senses ; 
)ecause of the sacredness it attaches to truth, and the 
lioughtful activity it promotes by the grandeur and import- 
ince of the questions it proposes for contemplation. 

We observe, second, that it is adapted to the afiections, 
because it fortifies them against the trials of the present 
life, by certifying the existence of a future state, and lead- 
ing them up out of earthly vicissitudes to an object infinite, 
perfect, and unchangeable. 

We remark, third, that the Gospel is adapted to the will 
and the conscience, because it provides for the pardon of 
sin, and efiectively aids them in the struggle in which it 
calls them to engage ; because of the power of its sanctions, 
and the infinite value of the interests it puts at stake ; 
and, finally, for the reason that its teachings, on nearly all 
subjects of human concernment, are by facts and manifest- 
ations in action, as in the personal history of our Lord, 
and not by general rules and abstract propositions. 

Such, then, is the Christian religion in its power to reach 
the soul through the medium of rational conviction, and 
to exhaust the sources of proof ; such in its power to arrest 
human intelligence and satisfy it that it came from God ; 
such in its power to develop and train the intellect and 
will of humanity — a power springing out of the life it gene- 
rates, out of the light it spreads, out of the charity it fosters, 
and out of the guidance and discipline supplied by positive 
institutions. 
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Such, in other words, is the religion we profess, in its 
power of attestation, diffusion, and perpetuation. What 
a structure! so perfect in finish, yet so stupendous in 
magnitude, so complicated yet so balanced, so special in 
its operation upon individual man, yet so boundless in its 
reach over the moral interests of the race ; its summit and 
foundation shadowed by mysterj^, yet the whole, from top 
to bottom, luminous with spiritual light. Wonderful are 
all God's works, and in wisdom has he made them all; 
but neither life, nor nature, nor humanity, nor the universe, 
can show aught like unto this. 

And now, as we stand on the height to which this course 
of thought has lifted us (and it is only one avenue out of 
a hundred leading to the same elevation), how like a thing 
of weakness crawl at our feet the most formidable shapes 
of unbelief; how like a pigmy's straw appears its boasted 
enginery of assault ; how puerile its efforts in piling up 
against the base of that everlasting rock, as if to overthrow 
it, fossils and skeletons, and chronological tables, and sup- 
posed discoveries in ethnology and physiology ! Infidelity, 
whatever its polish, acuteness, and erudition, we fear not, 
for any damage it may do the Faith in itself considered ; 
but only for the " mad woe" it breeds in the souls it conquers. 
Like the assassin, it ever courts the unguarded spot in 
the object of assault. Like the assassin, it strikes, regard- 
less of the value of the life it destroys. Like the assassin, 
it walks with masked visage and stealthy tread ; and its 
wages are the price of blood. Powerful only when con- 
cealed, its exposure is its defeat. In the sunlight, a harm- 
less monster which a child might sport with, it wields in 
the dark a scorpion's sting. The last and worst issue of a 
fallen nature, it is also the most stupendous of sins ; for it 
is the deliberate embodiment, in the forms of the intellect, 
of the moral alienation from truth of a depraved heart. 
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\s 8uch let US brand it with reprobation ; let us battle for 
tvery inch of the ground over which it would pass. Let 
;he soul that receives it remember that it thereby tears up 
:he seminal principle of its greatness, and sunders itself 
Trom the foundations of truth and order. Let the people 
that wink at it, or fondle it, remember that every thread 
woven into its texture is one added to their shroud. For 
Dothing is surer than that every step away from God or 
from Christianity, which is the wisdom of God, on the part 
of individuals or nations, is a step toward destruction. 

As for the coming fortunes of the Gospel, they are easily 
iold. Its felt and demonstrated might to cleanse and 
transform the world ; its potent mastery over human hopes 
and sorrows; its marvellous adaptation to the deepest 
wants of man, must ever render it to human history "what 
the Nile is to Egypt, springing from hidden sources above 
it, flowing through its entire length, and, while ever hold- 
ing on its own heaven-descended course to a wider ocean, 
sending off unnumbered tributaries through all the chan- 
nels of life, to give impulse and advancement to all that 
contributes to the happiness and perfection of society." 
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PHILOSOPHICAL SCEPTICISM. 

SCEPTICISM is a disease peculiar to civilization and 
civilized life ; a disease which marks the old age of 
nations. It is really foreign to the tone and temper of a 
young and growing people. The founders of great empires 
always labour in faith : in the might of their convictions, 
too strong ever to be wiped out, they fulfil their appointed 
task. Their aims are always positive ; they live to build 
up, not to destroy : to plant, to tend, not to root out and 
neglect the interests of mankind. 

Want of faith can fall only upon a people whose mission 
is ended : who have nothing to look forward to : when 
their toils and battles have been accomplished : when lux- 
ury and amusement characterize the life and form the main 
objects of the public ambition. In the hour of danger, 
when Hannibal threatened the existence itself of Rome, the 
Senate, in solemn session, passed a vote of thanks to Varro, 
their general, because, amid the fears of the time, he did 
not despair of the commonwealth. Yet, in the course of 
some hundreds of years, that Senate would hasten to pay 
obsequious court and to decree divine honours to the vilest 
creatures ever born. Consider what changes must have 
taken place in the habits, the pursuits, the life of the Ro- 
man, before the old Senate, in its sublime confidence, could 
be transformed into a fawning, imbecile conclave, trembling 
at the frown of some brutal master, and dependent for its 

(83) 
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existence upon his arbitrary whims. It shows you t^^ 
difference between the youth and old age of a nation : h^^ 
tween a nation in the period of its belief, and of its unbelief 

You may ask, if unbelief be characteristic of nations \x% 
their old age, can it find a home among us at present ? It^ 
certainly should not be found here, yet, nevertheless, it is 
flourishing in the midst of us, and that, too, with consider- 
able vigour. This would seem to contradict the statement 
previously made. For we are a young race : our commerce, 
our agriculture, our enterprises of every description reveal 
an immense energy, and intelligence full of promise for the 
future. We feel our strength, and are not slow in proclaim- 
ing it. But we present this curious anomaly, that, while 
ill all our material interests we arc free, independent, young, 
and fresh, in our intellectual and spiritual relations we 
depend almost entirely upon the old world. We have no 
schools of thought, of letters, which may in just propriety 
of speech be called our own. Our opinions are based upon 
European training. European thought encounters us 
everywhere, especially in matters connected with theology 
and philosophy. It forms and moulds the speculative mind 
of the country, and, through that, the popular mind itself. 
But, as is well known, the thought of Europe — its specu- 
lative philosophy — is largely unbelieving: its unbelief is 
carried over into and lodged within the mind and heart of 
this country. T}ie spectacle presented, then, is not that 
of youth seated at the feet of a venerable, ripened wisdom, 
but rather led by a worn-out, hollow, unbelieving, despair- 
ing worldliness — by an atheistic temper, to which all faith, 
whether in God or man, seems impossible. This is, I repeat, 
the spectacle presented now upon our soil. The unbelief 
of worn-out empires is working its way into the heart 
of this youthful commonwealth, with this difference, which 
only heightens the anomalous character of the whole plic- 
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X^oinenon, viz., that, while in Europe it is not confined tx) 
Christianity simply, but comprehends politics and political 
institutions, our people have enthusiastic faith in our de- 
mocratic system, but are unbelieving as yet only in the 
sphere of religion and theology. 

It is necessary, now, that we form a clear notion of scep- 
ticism. It is in itself the negation of belief: it is not mis- 
belief, not false faith as distinguished from real faith, but 
the absence of all faith, whether true or false. In its largest 
sense the word scepticism denotes circumspection. The 
mind looks around upon all subjects, without accepting or 
rejecting them. It keeps itself in a state of suspense over 
against them. It satisfies itself with a consideration of all 
objections and perplexities, but refuses any eflfort to remove 
them. It is an everlasting No— an interrogation — a doubt ; 
the negation of thought under its positive forms. 

Such a state of mind is, to say the least, unhealthy. We 
must judge of it by falling back at last upon the unwaver- 
ing, ineradicable convictions of humanity at large. Man 
does not believe, will not allow, that the end of all thought 
is a mere negation ; that the world of truth is revealed to 
the thinking powers only to awaken their questionings; 
that truths, which concern the power of man here and his 
blessedness hereafter, must stand in mute, inexpressive 
mystery over against the mind, forbidding any near access, 
throwing no light, ever present only as enigmas or riddles. 
We must form our estimate of the proper functions and 
destiny of the mind by and from the sure instincts of the 
mind itself And these carry the mind onward in utter 
defiance of the conclusions of scepticism. Scepticism, being 
at war thus with the universal aspirations of humanity', 
must be a disease, an abnormal posture of the mind itself 
Hence, the question arises, is this disease seated primarily 
in the head or in the heart, in the understanding or in the 
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will? For myself, I have no hesitation in answering thi^ 
question : I feel compelled to explain it by reference to \3xf^^ 
condition of the will or heart. For, first, the course of 
modem thought shows us that thought must end in the way 
of mere negation, unless the will, our principle of person- 
ality, be felt as an essential factor in the sphere of specu- 
lation, and, secondly, the history of modem scepticism 
shows also that it takes its rise only when a lethargy rests 
upon the spiritual life of the nation or nations. 

1. And first, to consider the observation — that thouglii 
must end in the way of mere negaiion^ unless the triV/, our 
principle of persondlity, he felt as an essential factor in the 
sphere of speculation. 

He who occupies his mind with the causes of things, finds 
himself drawn to a consideration of an original, absolute 
cause; the fountain and energizing source of all individual, 
finite life. Reason, by an inherent law of its own pro- 
cesses, mounts to, or rather finds at hand, the idea of this 
absolute cause. It cannot rest in the notion of many 
causes, or of secondary causes : it must seek the firet, must 
acknowledge it. But philosophically, as has been remarked 
by Fr. Schlegel, " this conception of a first cause is of a 
totally undecided character, and admits of a double, indeed 
of varied significations, and everything lies in the choice 
between these various significations." It must be obvious 
to you that the conception of a first cause is one thing, 
and the character or attributes given to this first cause 
quite another. Reason in itself is indiflerent in the mat- 
ter, so far as any attributes are concerned, distinct from 
the idea of immanent power. Of itself, and by itself, 
reason may, in fact, following its own bent, take into 
consideration simply and solely the idea of power and 
substance. The one absolute cause may appear to it 
essentially under this form. For, manifestly, whether 
God be a person or a power, can be a question of no 
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^^omcnt to the speculative reason in itself, which looks 
Bimply for the ground of things under its abstract form, 
and not otherwise. If, then, it do not occupy itself, so far 
as its own undisturbed processes are concerned, with the 
idea of God as a person, but rather as powder and cause, 
the result of all discursive thinking upon the subject must 
end in a negation. Conclusions must be reached utterly 
at war with the convictions, the aspirations, the wants of 
man as a moral, accountable, spiritual being; for a per- 
sonal God will be set aside or ignored, and with Him all 
the moral life of humanity, which is based upon and flows 
from the relation subsisting between the accountable crea- 
ture and the law-giving, truth-revealing Creator. Modern 
speculative thought, under some of its highest as well as 
deepest forms, verifies this ; it has reached this goal, and 
stands in clear hostility to the ethical, spiritual view of 
life, which the wants and conscious convictions of the soul 
require. 

According, then, to my former remark, everything de- 
pends upon the choice made at the outset of thought, 
between the varied significations attached to the conception 
of the first original cause of things. Shall we or shall we 
not make, from the starting point, any provision for the 
moral, spiritual convictions of human nature ? Shall we 
or shall we not allow the fact of our personality to have 
its weight by clothing God with the attributes of person- 
ality, by considering Him as the Father Almighty, maker 
of heaven and earth, and not merely as infinite substance, 
without will, without personality, after the fashion of Pan- 
theism ? But to this result we must come if we ignore the 
necessities of the moral nature ; if we overlook the ele- 
ments of our personality, and think as if we were mere 
thinking creatures, without hopes and fears, without duties 
and responsibilities, without yearnings and aspirations 
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to-.vfird Gryl as a holy person. We must, I repeat, ^^ 
driv»j-n to I«:»g!cal coRcluiions utterly at variance irith tt^' 
d«-vre=t convictions of our beinz. How then shall we aC^ 
in this case ? One of the two opposing powers must coi^ 
quer. Shall we adopt the one-sided conclusions of th^ 
speculative faculty, to the l*:«ss of our moral being? o^ 
shall we stand firmly u>>n the latter, in the full couvictioiH 
that thought must be radioallv vicious, which would leaver 
the soul without a God whum it could love and worship?* 
Humanity cries out against thought which shall end in 
the gloom of featureless abstractions. It is not the kind- 
of thought which can carry the life of man onward and^ 
upward ; which can give stimulus to his powers of mind_ 
and heart. It girdles hun round about with infinite 
nothing. 

Of course I must be understood to speak here of Pan — 
theism only in so i\\r as it is destructive — destructive of 
the moral lile of man. of his hojx^s and joys : and in thi» 
view of it. as pure sce['tic:sra. by withdrawing the grounds 
of moral obligati«ai. without any capacity to annihilate 
the moral being of man : in a word, as the negative of his 
spiritual instincts. I have alluded to it as authenticating 
the assertion that thoiiiiht ends in the wav of ne^tion, 
unless the principle tf our I'Oi^onality be admitted as an 
essential factor in the sphere of speculation. 

The truth of this will apjH?ar further by an illustration 
which may be doomed more simple. The common sense 
of Christendom finds in man's consciousness full and suflB- 
cient proof of the independent life of the soul. Suppose 
now an anatomist, paying no attention to his own con- 
sciuusness, resolved that, unless he can, by ocular demon- 
stration, prove this, ho will not believe it. We know what 
the result will Ix^ : we know ho cannot find the mind in 
the brain ; he will find simply and only material substance. 
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He may be viewed already as committed to a foregone con- 
clusion. The knife cannot detect the soul. Is there, 
therefore, nothing of us but body ? Is our frame, with all 
its wonderful organization, and powers, and functions, our 
all ? If any anatomist say, yes, he is flying in the teeth 
of the consciousness of the soul itself — he is destroying its 
life ; he, too, is at war with the wants and convictions of 
the soul. He, likewise, believes nothing; is afloat as a 
spiritual being upon a shoreless sea. The skill and intelli- 
gence with which he handles the dissecting knife, the 
strong emotions of his heart when confronted with human 
suflTering, his delight in the knowledge of human goodness, 
his abhorrence of crime and tyranny, the ebb and flow of 
his being in the presence of spiritual beauty — all these are 
but the properties and sensations of flesh and blood, because 
he cannot find the soul ; because he accepts as realities 
only whatsoever is comprehended within the region of 
sense. 

It would seem, therefore, that the character, as well as 
issues of thought, depends upon the presence and power 
of a certain somewhat in the thinker, which indeed under- 
lies, and is antecedent to, all thought. Its entire worth, 
for himself and for the world, depends upon the recogni- 
tion of the moral and spiritual wants of the soul. It must 
be based upon, and proceed from, a conviction of their 
reality. Nothing else can save the mind, either from uni- 
versal scepticism, or from positive misbelief. Now scepti- 
cism utterly sets aside this requisition. It overlooks or 
denies the real ethical constitution of man. It makes it 
of no account. And here we are in full hostility with it. 
For we say to the sceptic, what right have you to overlook 
in your supercilious style the convictions of our moral 
man ; to turn a deaf ear to the longings of the soul after 
God; to refuse all exertion to satisfy its cravings after 
12 
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Him, whom it must love if it shall ever cany with i ^ 
sense of blessedness ? Obviousl}^, it is an arbitrary p^'*''^^ 
ceeding to cast aside the demands of a portion of o^ 
being, and to make everything of only another portio^^ 
and then to avow that all has been done. For the puf^ 
poses of science the wants of the spirit are as fully auth(^ 
ritativc as those of the mind, taken by itself simply. 
And the reality of that authority is attested in the nega- 
tions and ghastly shadows which the neglect of it upon 
the part of a thinker is sure to beget. But scepticism dis- 
appears when the spiritual necessities of the soul find a 
full recognition ; therefore we may say that in the neglect 
of these it has its being ; it lives in so far as the soul dies. 
It says, perhaps I should love God, perhaps not ; perhaps 
I am immortal, perhaps not ; perhaps God is a personal 
being, perhaps not. It has no yes ! 

And here lies the difference between the doubter and the 
sceptic. The doubter may, if I be allowed the expression, 
have faith and jet no belief, A strong conviction may 
dwell in him that God has not willed His creatures to 
spend their days in ignorance of Him, to wander about 
hopelessly in quest of truths, which, when seen, are unite; 
or, on the other hand, to live as the beasts that perish. He 
believes there is a truth, which he may know. Aspiration 
mounts upward upon the wings of faith. Holy reverence 
for the undiscovered realities glows within the heart. It 
(;an worship : yet from certain peculiarities of mind, from 
the bias given it l^y education, from the books it may have 
studied, from these and kindred causes, the mind may be 
perplexed, may question and lind no immediate response ; 
and thus be a sojourner amidst uncertahities, not knowing 
its position, not able to perceive what it needs. Still this, 
which is the lot of almost every earnest thinker during 
some portion of his life, will finally pass away, if the deeper, 
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^i^U^rljing principle aud power continue to make itself 

The sceptic, however, has no such feeling. No sacred 
^^U\\ beams within him ; no hope cheers his spirit. Vague, 
"^^nk, unending, unsatisfying hesitation concerning all 
^^ings spiritual has seized him. Turn as he may, he be- 
liolds some insurmountable difficulty : think as he will, he 
JUriTes at the same powerless conclusion. And of all this 
we can be well assured, before his unbelief finds an utter- 
ance. 

In the next place, in further proof that scepticism, as a 
disease, is seated in the will or heart, we may refer to the 
history of modern scepticism itself. Under what circum- 
stances has it made itself felt ? Not in the days of the 
Luthers, the Calvins, the Hookers, nor the Bossuets of 
modern Europe ; not when the nations, under the sway of 
,great ideas, have "mewed their mighty strength," nor when 
they have battled with idols and corruptions of the truth 
of God ; not when churches and senate chambers have rung 
with the eloquence which faith inspires; not when self- 
sacrificing pastors have fed the flocks of God committed to 
their care — not then and so. Under far difierent circum- 
stances from these has it done its work. Its stammering 
voice has been heard, when a shallow philosophy and a 
dead orthodoxy have ruled the public mind ; w^hen John 
Locke was the oracle in England to whom all aspirants 
after philosophic culture turned ; when David Hume, who 
carried onward the notions of Locke to their destructive 
issues, became the great light in which not only England, 
but France, and through France a portion of Germany also 
rejoiced ; when the churches of Europe held the form of 
the truth in a frigid, formal way, not seeking to penetrate 
its inner meaning; when the pulpits sent forth w^eekly 
messages, in the shape of pointless generalizations concern- 
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ing right conduct, or else of bald, formal, doctrinal stxu *^ 
nient; when the Church of England was so far blinded -^* 
to cast forth John Wesley — in a word, when all spiritu-^ 
life was stagnant, and a living faith driven from the smC^ 
tuary. It was then that doubt spread ; and uttered itself 
now in sophistries, now in blasphemies, now in sentiment 
talities, and now in despairing cries. The mind of Europe 
was sick and its heart faint. It had no faith — ^no resting- 
place for the sole of its foot. In England scepticism as- 
sumed the form of a cold, godless sneer : in France it 
assisted at the orgies of a blasphemous court, was seated 
in the temples of God, and finally presided over the fires 
and fury of the Revolution : in Germany it grew melan- 
choly and despairing, until at last it was seized at the heart 
and strangled under its old form by a master mind, who 
thought he had reared ujx)n its ruins a fabric for all time. 
Hume and Voltaire were dethroned ; the sceptre departed 
from them ; but scepticism itself was not rooted out from 
the heart of Europe. With all sympathy I say it, the 
mystery of the Tower of Babel has been acted over again 
during these fifty years past. Men of extraordinary gifts 
and culture have attempted to rear absolute systems, deep 
as death, high as Heaven : one has followed another only 
to be overthrown, cauj^ing confusion and contention, calling 
forth dismay ending in bewilderment. They have toiled 
with positive aims, they have reached negative results. At 
this moment no one man controls the mind of Europe ; no 
philosophic system can Ix) said to be in power. Precious 
fragments lie strewed about the ground, destined indeed to 
live. But the mind of Europe is still borne on the dark 
waves of uncertainty. The demon of unrest still drives it 
onward : it wanders, not, alas I as a pilgrim, but like an 
exile. 

Enough has been said, I trust, to make it apparent now 
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^that scepticism, as a disease, is seated primarily in the will 
or heart ; that it is grounded in a denial, not indeed of 
any of the laws of thought as such, but of the wants and 
fixed characteristics of the ethical and spiritual portion of 
our being; that it flourishes when and where these are 
overlooked. Thus far we have been concerned with it 
only generally. It is necessary now that we view it more 
closely in its details, in the particular phenomena brought 
to light by it. 

What form may it be said to have assumed now in the 
sphere of theology ? This is the question most serious in 
its issues for us and for our children. In all Protestant 
countries, then, where, of course, the Bible is formally 
acknowledged as the sole authoritative rule of fMth and 
practice, scepticism comes forward with a denial of this 
acknowledgment. It denies that the Holy Scriptures are 
of any binding authority upon the mind and heart of the 
world, and this denial is supported by a searching critique 
of the Bible itself So far, then, as the principle of 
authority is concerned, it meets it in this way. In Roman 
Catholic countries, it would meet that principle by denying 
the divine institution of the church. Whether, therefore, 
the church, or the Scriptures, or both, combined after the 
Anglican method, be the formal symbol whereby the 
objective authority of Christianity is acknowledged, it 
receives a flat denial. But this denial does not rest so 
much upon the insufficiency of each or of all these to be 
an authority, as upon the antecedent ground that there 
can be no authoritative power of any sort in the sphere of 
faith. To fight against the idea of authority may not 
answer its purposes : it therefore attacks the particular 
symbols which bring that idea to a particular form — the 
symbols whereby it is authenticated and embodied. 

It has, then, assailed the Bible in the particular of its 
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credibility; arguing that, inasmuch as miracles are con- 
trary to experience, any record of miraculous transactions 
must be false, and therefore cannot be of any validity to 
the mind and conscience of man. This is the substance 
of Hume's theory, which we need not notice here ; for the 
ground of controversy has changed since his day, and we 
meet with a denial of the authority of the Scriptures under 
a new and more imposing form. A much more learned 
and acute critici&m than was ever dreamed of by English 
or French deists, has made itself heard through Europe ; 
it has penetrated the very forests of the New World. 
True, it starts from a certain theory gathered not from, 
but formed antecedently to, a study of the Bible itself It 
holds strictly to the impossibility of a sui3eriiatural revela- 
tion, to the impossibility of a miracle. It holds, still far- 
ther, that the phases and forms of religion, are but the 
product of the natural processes through which humanity 
is passing from one stage of its development to another. 

Armed thus with certain foregone conclusions, which 
themselves are the negation of all authority inhering in 
the Bible, it has applied itself to a study of it. Obviously, 
then, all statements of supernatural fact or revelation, of 
miracle and heavenly sign, are denied — denied flatly ; are 
viewed as pure myths, embodying the religious conceptions 
of the age in which they were written. They are either 
fictions invented to give pith and point to a notion of the 
writer, or have been inserted as true by the waiters, who 
were not sufficiently critical to distinguish between actual 
fact and leprend. In this wav all the miracles in the Bible 
are disposed of By this process it is placed in the same 
category with the primitive traditions of the rude, barbaric, 
dawning ages of the world. A parallel criticism is applied 
to the New Testament. All that is deemed an interference 
with the natural order of the world is summarily rejected : 
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^11 that remains is accepted as true, in so for as it coixes- 
jx)nds with the present opinions of this criticism; is set 
^de in so far as it is opposed to them. Nevertheless, it 
claims that it recognises .the moral grandeur of Prophet, 
of Evangelist, of Apostle. It is by no means churlish of 
its praises : it does not weigh its words in fear that by 
chance it may allow too much weight to the Bible. It 
will not refuse to speak even of the inspiration of an Isaiah 
or of a Paul. It grows quite indignant over the sneers 
with which English and French s^ceptics treat the Holy 
Book ; it cannot ridicule what has been deemed sacred by 
saints and wise men ; it will drink of the fountains of 
Scripture, and seek even to comprehend such of its truths 
as, in its judgment, are veritable reflections of the One 
Eternal Reason. No one book, it will readily acknowledge, 
contains so much of the life and power of the Religion of 
the Absolute as this. Yet, in the mean while, it will not 
hesitate utterly to set aside all the statements in the Bible 
of supernatural fact; at one fell swoop, by one foregone 
conclusion, it clears the ground of every semblance of a 
supernatural revelation, at least to its own satisfaction. 
David is inspired, so also is Homer; Isaiah, and Jeremiah, 
and Paul, and John are teachers of the world, but not in 
any higher sense than Plato and Aristotle. Of course this 
criticism destroys, in so far as it is accepted, all the dlffc}'- 
eniia of Christianity, strips it of its essential, historical 
facts, and then tells men to retain the ideas which underlie 
or are embodied in the sacred legends and mythical crea- 
tions of Holy Writ. No matter how positive its fonns of 
expression, they contemplate and reach simply a negative 
result — the denial of Christianity as an objective, historical 
revelation ; and with such denial, comes inevitably incerti* 
tude, not only in the way of thought, but of spiritual 
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action. It takes from the soul the only foundation upon 
which piety can rest, and then calls upon men to live 
piously. 

It is essentially under this form that the latest unbelief 
has come to light. The way in which it handles the 
details of Scripture, this particular miracle or that, does not 
concern us here. It becomes us to see and to know that 
its rejection of the truth and reality of the record of 
supernatural fact rests upon, and proceeds from, an antece- 
dent, speculative principle, viz., that an objective revelation 
and a miracle are both equally impossible. Manifestly, 
the controversy with unbelief cannot rest upon the letter 
of Scripture ; it must be met antecedently to a study of the 
Scripture ; since the statements of Scripture have neither 
produced unbelief, nor afford any shadow of hope that 
unbelief can be removed by it. The letter of Scripture 
is of authority only to those who recognise that autho- 
rity: its meanings cannot settle a struggle between two 
parties, one of whom accepts, while the other refuses them. 
We may employ Scripture in our contest with errorists, 
within the pale of a common faith : but, mark it well, 
brethren, unbelief, under its present form, totally rejects 
Scripture as an authority for the mind and conscience ; and 
at once, therefore, dismisses any ai)peal to it which faith 
may make ; and, with that rejection, it ignores the entire 
supernatural life and order of the Gosi^el. It presents 
itself clearly to our minds, then, as a denial of Christianity 
in its historic sense, grounded on the antecedent theory 
of the impossibility of a revelation. It matters little whe- 
ther, in the hands of Strauss, this unbelief take a Panthe- 
istic form, or in the hands of Francis William Newman a 
Theistic form; it destroys everything like certitude and 
leaves the soul without a revealed Father. When Mr. 
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Newman says, with reference to the soul's immortality, 
*^ Confidence thus there is none, and aspiration is her (the 
soul's) highest state ;" he aflfords a striking instance of the 
highest posture the soul may reach without an historic 
belief. He aspires to immortality, but he cannot say that 
he is immortal ; he hopes he shall not be annihilated, but 
he knows not. Perhaps he shall live — ^perhaps! but he 
cannot, when doubt assails him, stand on those words of 
the blessed Lord, " Because I live, ye shall live also." 

In its completed forms, such scepticism is a manifest 
overlooking of the wants and yearnings of the soul: a 
search, not for concrete fact, corresponding to inward neces- 
sities, but only for such abstract forms as may satisfy the 
mind, considered in itself: ending in notions and denials, 
and leaving the heart to its fate ! It may hunger and 
thirst; it may stretch forth its hands and cry after the 
living God; but the heavens are voiceless! the Father 
Almighty is not revealed ! 

I need not dwell here upon the evils and dangers to be 
apprehended from a growth of scepticism in our midst. It 
lias indeed a charm for the young, for the well educated, 
for the adventurous of thought and fancy. Clad in brilliant 
xhetoric, adorned with learning, pursuing its way with a 
certain beauty of motion, it seems an angel of light. For 
it promises men a solution of their anxious questionings ; 
it undertakes to open to their mind the mysteries of heaven 
and earth ; it offers them dominion and power ; it holds 
out the hope of destroying all superstition and of securing 
the sway of righteousness and judgment and mercy upon 
the earth. But, in the mean while, the real work of destruc- 
tion is going on. The cultivated become supercilious and 
selfish, having for ever at their tongues' end the formulas 

of their favourite teachers, with no holy calm in the saiic- 
13 
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tuary of the soul ; never dreaming of sacrifice^ ignorant of 
the life of love: the uncultivated become fierce in their 
hatred of the rich and favoured, abominable and gross in 
their pleasures ; denying the very being of the great God, 
and living as the beasts that perish. Of its effects, I repeat, 
I cannot now speak. It becomes us rather to consider the 
way in which it must be met. 

Certainly it cannot be by abstractions. Bald affirma- 
tions over against denials are not needed now ; are not at 
all adequate to the exigencies of the crisis towards which 
the church is now driven. We may expose the falsities 
and sophistries of unbelief; may drive it from its strong- 
holds, strip it of its fair disguises, clear -away the obstruc- 
tions which serve it as barricades in all its revolutionary 
and destructive movements ; we may even do all this, and 
yet unbelief itself may flourish, may break forth in ever- 
changing forms. Our labour will be useless. For scepti- 
cism is essentially a spirit, not simply an intellectual form 
of unbelief. It furnishes incontestable evidence of disease 
at the heart of a people, and we must meet it as such, else 
we fail to counteract it. And how then are we to do bat- 
tle with it ? By the posUice, living pcncer of faith. 

The day has come when we must be against unbelief 
what the early disciples were; what the people of God 
have ever been, in times when the cause of truth has tri- 
umphed in their hands. We must show forth Christ Jesus 
as the real, not merely nominal, mediator between God and 
man. In such an hour of distraction and strife, this will 
meet our wants and the wants of the world, and this only. 
For it is utterly hopeless, and betrays an ignorance of the 
pass to which men are now brought, to suppose that God's 
cause can triumph in this day, by the mere repetition of 
the forms of divine truth. The world is rebelling against 
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those forms; we must translate them into action. Our 
Incarnate Lord must be our real Sovereign and Head ; the 
foundation of our hope, the well-spring of our joy. This is 
and must ever be the keystone in that arch of Christian 
evidence which no man can break. It is positive : it moulds 
the spirit into a positive form ; endues the church with the 
attributes of Christ's real body, so that she will speak His 
truth, will do His work, and will move among men as a 
divine presence. The logic of action is resistless. Thin 
metaphysics, cavilling niceties disappear from before it. 
Its tread is that of a victorious power : its thought reaches 
its goal, like an arrow winged by a hand and directed by 
an eye that never misses its mark. And this is the logic 
of the spirit — action ! action ! action ! 

Let me not be misunderstood, however. I do not hold 
that we must rush blindly into action because it is neces- 
sary. It must be action such as Christ wills, not such as 
our self-will might dictate; action grounded in love and 
faith ; the action of a God-inspired, a heaven-taught faith, 
such as saints and holy men have ever exhibited ; the pro- 
duct of living thought and pious feeling. This alone can 
overthrow unbelief and master the heart of the world, by 
creating the conviction that the wants, the aspirations, the 
blessedness of this poor human race are bound up in Christ 
our Lord ; and that unbelief is powerless to throw light 
into the darkness of time or eternity, to infuse warmth and 
life into humanity. 

Standing upon this ground, our way will be clear to deal 
with scepticism in its actual forms. To meet this end, we 
must have an intellectual ministry, as well as one distin- 
guished for its piety. And by an intellectual ministry I 
mean one wliich shall have, besides book-learning, a mind 
trained to familiarity with the thought of the age ; brought 
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up to the full meiisure of participation in that thought ; 
able to battle with it if false, able to roll it onward if true ; 
able to detect its worth as well as its defects. This, then, 
will lead us to the truth, will enable the advocates of the 
faith to be just and candid, to move onward in the true 
spirit. By these means we shall transmit the legacy, be- 
queathed to us, unto our children, unimpaired, unbroken, 
in its rich and life-giving fulness. 
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ON MIRACLES. 

Ut rried tn'A a ioud voice^ LataruSf come forth. And?u that wot dead came forth, bound liand and 
fo(4, %cith ffrar«dcthe$.—yJos3i, n. 43. 

"VT one, at all familiar with the history of opinions, can 
X 1 fail to observe how the great questions, which involve 
the chief speculative difficulties in moral and religious truth, 
after certain intervals, return, as if subject to some law of 
periodic revolution, back upon the human mind, and de- 
mand renewed examination. We find ourselves still under 
the necessity of discussing, as if doubtful, questions agitated 
and regarded as settled ages ago ; and, in different lands. 
Christian scholars are at this moment engaged in subjecting 
to fresh and severe investigation, truths held by our fathers 
as for ever established among the very principles of morals 
and religion. Not many years have passed since the im- 
pression seemed general, that we might quietly repose upon 
the idea that the great battles with infidelity had been 
fought through, and a final victory gained. We saw, 
gathered together in the arsenals of the church, such tro- 
phies, won by the giants of former days, and such mighty 
w^eapons laid up in store, that it was almost imagined the 
very sight would intimidate similar enemies from ever 
renewing the attack. The battles with infidelity, like the 
battles of the Reformation, had been fought, and for ever 
ended ! 

But alarming experience has proved the folly and danger 

(103) 
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of such exultation, and compelled the conviction that the 
great questions at issue in such subjects lie deep in the 
tendencies of the human mind ; so that though the elements 
of strife may be lulled upon the surface, the depths may 
again at any period be moved, and that, aa in practical 
religious character the price of safety is watchfulness at all 
times against every enemy of our salvation, so in the church 
there must be eternal vigilance against even those old 
errors which have been often overthrown, but by which 
many who felt strong in the faith have been taken captive, 
even while proclaiming their superiority to danger. 

It is doubtless true that each age adds some new element 
to such questions ; that by renewed and earnest inquiry 
some advance is made ; and that afterwards the mind rests 
upon a firmer foundation, even if only because this has 
been again thoroughly tried, and found secure, the tradi- 
tional assurance of its strength being confirmed by actual 
experience, gained by new danger met and overcome. 
These remarks apply, with unqualified force, to the subject 
now to be discussed — that of "Miracles, with especial 
reference to objections most current at the present day." 

The attacks now made upon the evidence of Christianity 
derived from miracles, involve no new principles, though 
they gain additional effect from the setting in upon the age 
of new currents of knowledge, and the prevalence of new 
habits of thought. Old objections take a new form and 
dress, and borrow enough of prevailing truth to preserve 
the disguise. The works of a noted English infidel,* writ- 
ten early in the last century, contain the essential features 
in the system of onef of the most prominent advocates of 
infidel principles' in our own country at the present day. 
That system is, in brief, as follows : "Christianity, stripped 

* Tindal. f Theodore Parker. 
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of the additions which mistake, policy, rhetorical artifice, 
the circumstances of time, the errors of interpreters, have 
made it, is absolute religion — the internal revelation of the 
law of nature in the hearts of men — and therefore needs 
no external evidence or authority to commend it." 

And the distinctive idea of the work of Strauss, who, 
with such an array of learning, strives to eliminate from 
the Gospel narratives everything regarded as miraculous, 
was the principal point in the argument of another well- 
known English infidel* of the last century, and the sub- 
stantial answer to both was then written in these words : 
** By the same way of management, by arbitrary supposi- 
tions, and adding or altering circumstances as he judged 
proper, he might have proved the most authentic accounts 
in the Greek and Roman history to be false and incredible. 
He might, at the same rate of argument, have undertaken 
to prove that there was no such person as Jesus Christ, or 
his apostles, or that they were only allegorical persons, and 
that Christianity was never planted or propagated in the 
world at all.^f 

The obvious, natural, legitimate mode of treating the 
subject of miracles, as a part. of the Christian evidences, is 
that by way of historical testimony, — toestablish their reality 
as facts. This has often been done, with such accumulated 
testimony as to have produced the general conviction that 
the sceptical reasoning, which aims to destroy its force, 
would unsettle belief in every wonderful event of history, 
and even the foundation of all belief in the past. Expe- 
rience also brings constant proofs, that a theory in the 
mind, whether relating to nature, or testimony, or language, 
may practically neutralize the efiect of any degree of testi- 
mony, though in itself absolutely conclusive. Theories or 

* Woolston. 

t Leland's View of Deistical Writers. 
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states of the mind may so pre-occupy it, and affect its whole 
tone, as apparently to compel the rejection of all external 
proofe not in accordance with them. 

Some of these theories, bearing upon the evidence of 
miracles, I propose to consider. 

1. There is a theory, very ancient, and yet also very 
common at the present day, which, by a priori reasoning 
in regard to the laws of nature and the attributes of God^ 
concludes against all miracles as irripoaaible, and therefore, 
from the nature of the case, incapable of proof. This is 
the source of much of the sceptical spirit of the day. By 
this summary process all examination of external evidence 
is superseded. If a miracle be impossible, the attempt to 
prove its reality is like beating the air. 

The supporters of this theory are bound, by a rigid theo- 
retic necessity, to get rid of the evidences of miracles in 
every way possible, and they therefore bring to bear upon 
them all kinds and processes of reasoning. 

It is affirmed, that all the experience we have of the natu- 
ral world indicates the uniform constant operation of natural 
laws ; that by these all the movements of the natural world 
are governed with unerring exactness, as if nature, in all 
its parts, and through the endless variety of its processes, 
were some vast and infinitely intricate machine, moving 
by certain fixed, unchangeable laws. Now, it must be 
allowed, that miracles pre-suppose laws of nature, so called, 
and their uniform operation, within certain limits ; and 
they imply, and actually are, a suspension of, or variation 
from, the strict uniformity of those laws. But the whole 
question, whether miracles be inconsistent with the laws 
which constitute the order of the natural world, depends 
upon what the laws of nature are, and upon what deter- 
mines and controls their operation. Our knowledge of these 
laws is derived from a generalization of the facts in nature. 
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Every age adds to this knowledge, as the field of nature is 
explored more widely and minutely, and the results sub- 
jected to more searching analysis. From time to time, 
laws, which had been supposed to be ultimate, are found 
to be limited, controlled by, and, as it were, included in, 
other laws of higher and more general operation. 

But the knowledge of these laws is simply the result of 
a generalization by the human mind, made from a wide 
and exact observation of the facts of nature. We know 
not in any case that the suspension of, or variation from, 
the uniform operation of a certain law, may not be in obe- 
dience to some higher law, and in perfect harmony with 
the great design of the whole system of nature. Moreover, 
when we have deduced from observation of the uniform 
connexion between certain facts, related as antecedents 
and consequents, the reality of any law of nature, it is still 
obvious that all our knowledge is limited to what we have 
observed, that is, merely the uniformity. That uniform 
relation we call a law of nature. But of the actual ground 
or cause of the uniformity, we have made no discovery. 
The fact only we know. Nothing in nature gives the 
slightest evidence, that the succession of facts, from which 
the law was deduced, is the result of any inherent or effi- 
cient power in nature, by which the facts were made so 
to succeed each other. We speak indeed of the laws of 
nature, as if inherent in nature. But this mode of speech 
is merely an accommodation to popular impressions. 
Strictly speaking, it rests upon no actual knowledge. On 
the contrary, the more searching the examination of nature, 
and the changes in it, the stronger does the conclusion 
become, that nothing like an inherent, efficient power to 
produce those changes, can be discovered in nature. The 
substance, thus ever changing, is, in itself, passive, inert, 
and unintelligent. The changes indicate active, intelligent 
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power. Those changes must, therefore, be governed by a 
power separate from, and above nature. The law which 
the changes indicate is not any real power in the substance 
changing, by which the successive facts observed are linked 
together by a necessary connexion ; but is simply the law 
or rule by which a real power above nature operates in and 
through it. " Forasmuch as the works of nature are no 
less exact, than if she did both behold and study how to 
express some absolute shape or mirror always present 
before her ; yea, such dexterity and skill appeareth, that 
no intellectual creature in the world were able by capacity 
to do that which nature doth without capacity and know- 
ledge; it cannot be, but nature hath some director of infi- 
nite knowledge to guide her in all her ways. Who is the 
guide of nature, but only the God of nature ? Those 
things which nature is said to do, are by Divine art pro- 
found, using nature as an instrument; nor is there any 
such art or knowledge divine in nature herself working, 
but in the guide of nature's work."* 

" The grandest discovery ever made in natural philoso- 
phy, was that of the law of gravity, which opens such a 
view of our planetary system that it looks like something 
Divine. But the author of the discovery was perfectly 
aware that he discovered no real cause, but only the law or 
rule, according to which the unknown cause operates. The 
laws of nature arc the rules according to which the effects 
are produced, but there must be a cause which operates 
according to those rules. Upon the theatre of nature we 
see innumerable effects, which require an agent endowed 
with active power."f The same truth is still more emphati- 
cally expressed by another and later writer of high autho- 
rity. ^' Whence comes its (nature's) countless changes, its 

* Hooker. EocIor. Pol. Book 1. Sec. 3. 
t Iloid. ** Active Powers "—Essay 1, Ch. C. 
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incessant activity and life? It is no answer to this ques- 
tion to say, that events constantly succeed each other in 
Tegular sequence, or even to give a name to that order, and 
call it law, or physical cause. You cannot believe, you 
cannot even imagine, that any one of these events takes 
jLice without a real cause, an efficient energy, without 
^which it were not."* 

The laws of nature are, then, simply the laws by which 

"•he great Author and Ruler of nature works after the 

•^Dounsel of his own will. That will, directed by infinite 

''Hvisdom, established and sustained those laws. They may 

Tbe suspended, if consistent with the eternal counsel of God 

^n creation. The alleged impossibility of such an event 

^C2annot be inferred from any uniformity in the order of 

::Kiature, since this is directly dependent upon the free and 

^sovereign will of God. It can be maintained only by 

^^roving that a miracle is inconsistent vnih the final purpose 

^^ God in the laws of nature. And who can pretend to such 

IKcnowledge of this as will enable him to pronounce a miracle 

:Xm possible? Who can even afl5rm, with knowledge, that 

^•:he temporary suspension of a natural law, so called, may 

^^ot be in perfect accordance with the Divine plan which 

.^governed the Almighty in the creation of the world ? God 

:is immutable and omniscient, and will fulfil His eternal 

;^urpose in creation. But that purpose is inscrutable ; and 

:^r30 man can know that a miracle was not in the original 

^i^ounsel of God, and in accordance with the eternal plan, 

"%^hich all natural laws subserve. It may have been 

^CDrdained for a higher end than the strict uniformity of the 

^iDrder of nature could compass. The laws of nature may 

Tbe under that law which rendered the miracle necessary. 

The final cause of the uniformity itself of the movements 

♦ Bowcn. Lowoll Lccture8, p. 13C. 
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of the natural world, may be the great moral ends, which 
the miraculous stospension of that uniformity is designed, 
and alone adapted, to secure. Some of these we can dis- 
cover by observation of the effects of miracles. They are 
a most impressive teacher, more so than even the uniform 
order of nature, that there is a great perao^ml cause^ above 
nature, who sits upon the throne of the universe. They 
are a powerful check upon that tendency to rely upon 
second causes, and to forget Grod and His providence, to 
which man is prone to yield even through hw ed^^erience of 
the unifonfnity of the order of nature. 

A divine interposition, arresting the movements of 
nature, like that of the deluge, or the destruction of the 
cities of the plain ; or tliat on Carmel, when the authority 
of Elijah was confirmed, and the priests of Baal con- 
founded ; or that when Daniel was saved from the power 
of the flames, has an efiect in convincing men of the being 
and power, justice and retnbutive judgment of God, even, 
perhaps, greater than all his glory, seen in the uniform 
succession of natural events. 

Let it not be said, then, that a miracle is impossible, 
because it is a violation of the laws of nature, or of the 
divine immutability. It is a violation of no law, natural 
or moral. A suspension of, or deviation from, the strict 
uniformity of the order of the divine operation in nature, 
it is, in obedience to the divine will, to fulfil the great, 
original law of His eternal purpose. 

2. The objection to miracles, on the ground of the strict 
uniformity of the order of nature, is made under another 
form, which derives great influence from circumstances 
of the age. Such have been the amazing advances of 
science, and the results developed in its progress ; so many 
things have been brought to light by its researches, which 
preceding generations would have pronounced impossible, 
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and yet which are e\ddently in perfect hannony with the 

known laws of nature; that the impression is awakened 

or confirmed in many minds, disposed to sceptical doubt, 

that even the miracles recorded in the Scriptures may be 

traced to some natural law yet to be discovered. Nature 

also is full of wonders which obey no discoverable law, and 

'which minds of a credulous tendenci/ are inclined to regard 

.as supernatural. The most astounding facts, from time to 

"time, come under the observation of honest and discerning 

jnen, for which, it is affirmed, no experience of the laws 

^^f nature will account. Shall we, therefore, regard these 

.«is miraculous ; or not rather distrust our knowledge and 

asagacity, and patiently wait, till time, giving opportunity 

:^or wider, closer, and more scientific observation, shall dis- 

c^lose the mystery, and reduce these wonderful facts to 

^ome law, either already known, or yet to be ascertained ? 

dJertainly so, will be the reply. Why, then, may not the 

^ame be said of all things regarded as miraculous ? 

Such is a mode of reasoning now common, or gradually 
tiaking form in many minds. Its influence is felt in weak- 
ening the effect of the appeal to miracles, as evidence of 
the divine authority of Christianity. It tends either to 
onfirm that credulity, w^hich destroys the value of the 
iracle, as a distinctive and appropriate evidence of reve- 
lation, or that scepticism which doubts its reality. 

Now, all such reasoning rests upon the facts of our igno- 

ance of the limits of what is possible within the laws of 

ature, and of the inexplicable character of many things 

hich come under observation. But, does it follow that, 

cause I am ignorant of the utmost limits of the possible 

■^^J^ithin the domain of natural laws, and whether certain 

^^i^bserved facts are also within their range, that there are 

■^r^o instances in which it may be perfectly evident that 

"fhose limits are exceeded, and no facts which I can be sure 
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cannot be accounted for by any natural law. We may be 
doubtful in many cases, and yet have reason for entire cer- 
tainty in others. There may be such a vast and palpable 
disproportion between an effect, and any result of the 
operation of natural laws, as to be a perfect proof of 8 
miraculous work. It may be doubtful to many, whether 
the magicians of Egypt, who attempted counter works to 
those of Moses, were permitted to perform actual mirar 
cles ; but it can never be doubted by any who allow the 
fact, that when Moses stretched out his rod, and all the 
waters in Egypt — in their streams, their rivers, their ponds, 
their pools — thereupon became blood, that a law of nature 
was suspended, and a change was produced, which was not 
in accordance with any such law; or that, when he 
stretched his hand towards heaven, and from that moment^ 
for three successive days, thick darkness covered all the 
land of Egypt, the effect was miraculous. The laws of 
nature will indeed account for many most wonderful things, 
which for a long period remained unexplained ; and many 
strange and mysterious events may now occur, for which 
no principle of science will account ; and it still be as true 
now, as it was eighteen centuries ago, that if a person, 
unquestionably dead, should be restored to life, there would 
be a miracle of divine power. No suggestion alx^ut the 
marvels of science, the j^ossible effects of occult powers 
of nature, or of the strange and unaccountable agencies at 
work among men, could in the least degree invalidate the 
conclusion, that there is a wide and palpable distinction 
between all such effects, and the restoration of a dead man 
to life. 

The same observation may be applied to the case of 
many other miracles of the Saviour; such as restoring 
sight to those born blind, and hearing to the deaf; the 
vigour and freshness of health to the paralytics and lepers, 
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by a word or a touch ; or the feeding of five thousand with 
five loaves and two small fishes, so that all had enough, 
and yet twelve baskets of fragments remained. If the.se 
facts be admitted, the certainty of their miraculous nature 
can be aflfected by no reasoning such as we have described. 

The miracles attributed to our blessed Saviour, with few 
exceptions, do so manifestly transcend all effects produced 
in accordance with natural laws ; are so entirely discon- 
nected with any suspicious circumstances or processes 
of art ; as to make the widest distinction between them, 
and any cases in which the power, to which a peculiar and 
wonderful effect must be attributed, is doubtful, or incapa- 
ble of being ascertained. 

3. There is another point, which, in this connexion, 
ghould receive attention. Because miracles are possible, and 
consistent with the divine perfections, and have been per- 
formed to fulfil the purposes of divine wnsdom and mercy 
in creation and redemption, it cannot, therefore, be assumed 
that there is an obligation even to examine every claim, 
which may be made to the possession of supernatural 
powers, on the ground of the production of inexplicable 
works. If such were the case, every accomplished juggler, 
or person deeply versed in the mysteries of natural science, 
might demand the solemn and continued attention of man- 
kind in general, until the secret power at work could be 
detected. While, upon such a supposition, miracles would 
be utterly valueless as a means of conviction, because of 
their supposed frequency ; so, also, such works are unde- 
serving attention — as presenting claim to supernatural 
origin — on account of their comparatively trivial and 
unimportant ends. As the stability of nature is the 
appointment of a God of infinite perfections, and upon it 
most momentous interests of mankind depend, that very 
trust in the power and providence of God, which leads to 

15 
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the conviction of the possibility of miracles, and their 
effect, also assures us, that a suspension of the order of 
nature would be permitted only for the greatest and most 
elevated ends, and when the necessity for such interposition 
was exceedingly urgent. It is an argument of great weight 
— preparatory to the direct examination of testimony in 
ftivour of the rcality of the miracles of Christianity — ^that 
it can be shown tliat the end, professedly designed by 
them, was worthy of the infinite Gody and of importance 
and necessity to mankind, beyond the power of language 
to express ; that, when we contemplate the fruitless specu- 
lations of the w isest of mankind, in regard to those great 
subjects most closely connected with the character and 
all the highest hopes of man, and the actual state of deep 
darkness and guilt which, Ix^fore Christ came, covered the 
whole world, we can show the supix^me necessity of a reve- 
lation from God by direct interi)osition. That miracles 
w ere, in themselves, worthy of their divine author, and for 
an end in harmony with his perfections, and essential to 
the happiness and holiness of mankind, can be made evi- 
dent. And when the contrary of all this is apparent in 
regard to works which may demand attention as superna- 
tural, the ahsr/fcf of any jiroat and worthy end, renders it 
alike the dictate of common sense and reverence lor God, 
to withhold attention from such claims. 

4. Attention will now be directed to another theory, by 
which much of the scepticism of the day in regard to mira- 
clos is fostered, and by which both their reality and value 
are discredited. The most prominent advocate* of this 
theory in this country, who takes the title of a Christian 
minister, while he disparages and ridicules the positive 
institutions of the Gospel, thus presents, in substance, his 
S}- stem : — 

* Theodore Parker. 
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" All that is true in Christianity is a truth of absolute 
religion. The truths of absolute religion are easily known, 
for they are matters of intuition. Absolute religion an- 
swers exactly to the religious sentiment in man. This 
religion is eternally true, before revelation, after revelation, 
Jesus fell back on the moral and religious sentiment in 
man, uttered their oracles as the Infinite spoke through 
them, taught absolute religion, absolute morality, nothing 
less, nothing more. Thus, Christianity being eternally 
true, is a matter of direct and positive knowledge, dependent 
on no outward testimony. Its great doctrines and precepts 
were knowTi long before Christ. The only authority of 
Christianity is its truth, and miracles can add notliing 
to it." 

Such is a theory which has great influence with many. 
It has no claim to originality, but is a repetition of very 
old infidel reasoning. It has, however, coloured the writ- 
ings of some who do not doubt or deny the fact of miracles, 
but who hold them to be of little importance in connexion 
with religious truth. 

In all the statement which we have given there is no 
denial of Christianity, according to the writers view of it. 
He professes to be a Christian. But Christianity, according 
to his theory, is just so much of the teaching of the New 
Testament as corresponds with his standard of absolute 
religion. The ideal standard is made the measure of the 
actual truth in Christianity. So much of the Saviour's 
teaching as he finds accordant with his ideal of absolute 
religion is true, and no more. The only authority of Christ 
and his Gospel is, then, to be sought in the intuitive sen- 
timent or judgment of mankind. 

But how do I know that those sentiments, or ideas, 
which I regard as intuitively determined to be absolute 
truth, are indeed the intuitive sentiments of man ? How 
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can any man, "sunk in ignorance, precipitated in sin," 
arrive at the assurance that his supposed intuitive impres- 
sions in regard to the most elevated moral and spiritual 
truth are in reality such ? 

If man were perfectly pure and holy, his mind and heart 
unbiassed and uncorrupted by sin, the case might be differ- 
ent. But that his actual state, as weak and imholy, cor- 
rupted throughout by sin, should not distort his moral 
vision, is impossible. The idea of what is called absolute 
religion, supposes at least a being who retains the original 
moral sentiments of human nature in their purity. Will 
the author of that statement maintain that a Hottentot, or 
a Thug, who practises habitually the vilest vices, and com- 
mits, without a scruple, the most awful crimes, even with 
a conviction of duty, can or does know, by intuition, abso- 
lute moral and religious truth, that which makes up 
Christianity in his view ? Is it possible, in view of the 
actual state of such a being, that he should form the con- 
ception of any such perfect standard of absolute truth ? 
Perhaps there may remain in all men some vague, indis- 
tinct impression of the being of one God. But can it be 
maintained, that the intuitive impressions of all men reveal 
to them the sublime moral perfections of that Being whom 
they are to love and worship ? Can the Hottentot, in his 
degraded, besotted state, know, by an intuitive process, the 
nature of God, and the w^orship acceptable to Him ? Will 
not his conception of the Divine Being be affected by his 
own moral state ? 

The sentiment or idea is of a moral kind, and must par- 
take of the defects of the moral vision. Can his intuitive 
impression of the perfections of God, and that of a Christian, 
correspond, and if not, how can it accord with absolute 
truth ? It is an observation as true as it is common, that 
the infidel borrows his ideas of God and right morals from 
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the Gospel, and then uses them to weaken its authority. 

£e cannot rightly argue that, because he finds such ideas 

in his mind, they are therefore intuitive, and absolutely 

eelf^vident to mankind. 

There are, I repeat, probably in all men, some general, 

indistinct impressions of an intelligent power above nature. 
But whether that power be one personal being or many ; 
and what moral attributes belong to such being or beings ; 
unaided human reason has never made known to man. 
Now the love and worship of any being must be attended 
with entirely different moral effects, according to the differ- 
ent impressions entertained of his nature, character, and 
will. And the very love and worship of a being may be 
the source of increased moral corruption. With great truth 
it has been observed, "we are so accustomed to contemplate 
God as invested with all those paternal and perfect moral 
attributes with which Christianity clothes Him; to see 
Him in that attitude of holy sovereignty and paternal 
goodness in which it represents Him; that this perfect 
combination of moral attributes, this completeness of moral 
character in the Sovereign of the universe, such that we 
should as soon think of adding to infinite space as of adding 
anything to its perfection, seems as a matter of course, and 
we do not remember how difficult it must have been to 
carry out the fragmentary revelation of nature to its abso- 
lute completeness, and to combine with these tremendous 
natural attributes, shadowed forth in the agencies of nature, 
the benignity and mercy, the justice and compassion, that 
form the character of our Father in heaven. 

We forget the distressing perplexity in which the greatest 
and best men of antiquity were respecting the moral attri- 
butes of God, and the important fact that •they never so 
conceived of Him as to make the love of God a duty'"* 

♦President Ilopkina. 
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Again, it may be true that there is implanted deeply in 
the being of man, an instinctive tendency pointing to a life 
beyond the grave ; and some faint, obscure, uncertain an- 
swer may have been given by natural reason to the inquiry 
of the patriarch Job, "If a man die shall he live again?'' 
But what that life would be, whether remembrance and 
conscious identity would remain, whether the soul would 
not migrate into some other body, whether there would be 
a just recompense and retribution, w^ere questions which 
could not be and were not answered by natural reason. 
Yet, again, it is a universal fact, that all men are sinners, 
and of this, a state of their own being, they are conscious. 
But how man, thus conscious of sin and guilt, could be 
redeemed from their power ; how he could be absolved, if 
there were a just God and Judge of the world ; conscious- 
ness did not, and could not determine. The evidence of 
this is seen in the monstrous superstitions and abominations 
of all heathen systems of religion. 

Abstract reasoning upon such questions is of little value 
to show what man might know of absolute religious truth. 

The only inquiry of practical moment is, what were the 
results arrived at upon such subjects before Christianity 
prevailed, and w^hat are the results now where it is not 
known, nor its influence in any degree felt. We need not 
dwell upon the overwhelming evidence drawn from the 
state of the ancient pagan world, and that of heathen 
people of the present day, to show how heaven-wide the 
ideas of the Divine Being, of the perfections of His nature, 
of the worship due to Him, of His will, of the immortality 
of man, of the means of securing the Divine ftivour, and 
freedom from the dominion and consequences of sin, were, 
and, under such circumstances, still are, from the sublime 
truths of Christianity. 

As to the means of redemption, the pagan world was in 
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utter darkness. The minds of men, disturbed by conscious 
guilt and superstitious fear, saw no way of escape from the 
bondage of sin, and of securing the pardon of a righteous 
God. 

Even if some of the greatest sages, whose wisdom en- 
lightened some pagan lands, rose, in favoured moments, to 
lofty speculations upon the nature of God, the immortality 
of the soul, and the principles of moral duty, yet as they 
arrived at no conviction of certainty, and were destitute 
of all means of transforming power, so were they incapable 
of authenticating the truths upon which they speculated 
to the world, of establishing them in the general mind and 
heart. Even Socrates, at death, spoke of immortality with 
uncertain, hypothetical expressions; and enjoined upon 
his friends, as a dying request, to sacrifice a cock to -^scu- 
lapius. Such is the highest certainty of the human mind 
upon absolute religion, without revelation, which renders the 
latter needless, and authorizes unbelief, while beholding the 
truth under the full and glorious eflfulgence of the Sun of 
Righteousness, vainly to boast that all the light which 
illumines the path of man proceeds from the taper of hu- 
man reason ! Surely we need no higher evidence of the 
necessity of a Divine revelation ; and of some positive 
means of establishing its truths, with a certainty above 
that which fallible, depraved human nature can inspire, 
and upon a foundation which its doubts, its cavils, and its 
blind presumption can never destroy. 

Let our thoughts now be given to other views of the 
subject, which tend more directly to confirm and elevate 
our faith in "the glorious Gospel of the blessed God." 
While the evidence of the particular miraculous works, 
connected with the origin of Christianity, depends upon 
historical testimony, which loses some effect by the lapse 
of time, there are other miracles whose influence is con- 
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firmed by time — is greater now than in the Apostolic age 
— and which probably produce upon the minds of men in 
general the most powerful impression in convincing them of 
the divine origin of our lioly religion. These may be 
called the permanent, standing miracles of the Gospel. 
Christianity, in its ver?/ being ^ involves miracles. 1. The 
Saviour, in his own nature and person, was a miracle, sur- 
passing all others in majesty, such as made all the other 
miracles performed by him seem only the natural works 
of such a being. 

Infidelity, by its subtle and ingenious objections, may 
disturb the faith of some in particular branches of the 
external proof of the miraculous origin of Christianity; 
but, it can never deprive man of the character of Christ, 
recorded in the Gospels, and this bears to every truthful 
mind the impress of a divine reality. That character will 
remain in the Cliristian world for ever, receiving the 
homage of the wisest, and greatest, and holiest men of all 
ages and lands, as the image of absolute perfection. And 
as the reality was supernatural, so the conception and 
invention of such a character, under the circumstances 
which it implies, exceed the possible bounds of the human 
mind. Upon this point there is a singular agreement of 
testimony. Infidel philosophers, worldly men of the great- 
est acknowledged sagacity and power of mind, and the 
most devoted Christians, here unite in one consenting voice. 
Rousseau spoke with contempt of the pretence of compari- 
son of the life and death of Socrates — the greatest of pagan 
sages — with those of the Son of God ; and declared, that 
if Socrates lived and died like a philosopher, the life and 
death of Jesus Christ were those of a God. 

The memorable words of Napoleon were, " I know man, 
and I tell you that Jesus Christ was not a man." Before 
Jesus Christ, the greatest sages, statesmen, lawgivers, phi- 
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losophers, and moralists, as well as the most exalted saints, 
bow in reverence and awe, and, with one consent, confess 
the superhuman majesty and loveliness of his character. 
Here, then, independent of any particular miracles ascribed 
lo the Saviour, is a great, comprehensive, moral miracle, 
nround which all the others may be said to revolve, always 
before our view, and impressing us with the conviction that 
Christianity was not of human or finite origin. 

The same impression is confirmed, when we contemplate 
the teaching, the claims and design of the Saviour. When 
we consider the circumstances of his earthly birth, among 
an obscure people, separated by a wall of bitter and 
inveterate prejudice from the world — looking with pity 
and contempt upon all others, as shut out from the favour 
of heaven ; when we consider, also. His condition — that 
of being despised among His own brethren, trained in no 
human learning, and having for His chosen associates the 
poor and illiterate — and then dwell upon the doctrines and 
precepts of Jesus, we are compelled to believe that these 
can be accounted for by nothing less than their superhuman 
origin. A system of practical morality, springing from one 
all-comprehensive principle, to which no approach can be 
found in any preceding teaching of man ; in which every 
duty, every spiritual grace, even every refined and elevated 
emotion or sympathy, meet for any possible relation, condi- 
tion, or circumstance of life, are included; a system 
changing essentially the highest actual moral standard of 
the world, by condemning, as vices or wrongs, what were 
regarded as exalted virtues, and placing in the rank of virtues 
or graces, what were regarded as weaknesses or defects ; a 
system rising above all local and transient influences — 
alike adapted for all persons, in all stations, in all countries, 
and through all ages; which realizes all that the human 
mind imagines, or the heart and conscience demand, as 
10 
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perfect in morals, ever rising higher than the utmost prac- 
tical approach to perfection of character ever attained by 
individuals in their striving after exalted virtue — such a 
system carries with it the evidence that it did not originate 
with man. It is, in itself, another great moral miracle, 
which alone has convinced the greatest among men that 
the religion of Jesus is supernatural and divine. 

It has, indeed, often been affirmed by infidels, tliat there 
is no one of the precepts of Christ which cannot be found 
in some pagan writer of a preceding age. But, even if 
this w^ere not a gratuitous assertion, without proof, it would 
deserve little weight as an attempt to show the possible 
human origin of the Christian system of morals. All the 
colours of the rainljow may be seen separate in nature; 
but who but the infinite God could combine them in a 
beam of light, or blend them in the glorious arch which 
spans the heavens ? Not less does the perfect combination 
of all virtues and graces, in their due bearing and propor- 
tion, which we find in the Gospel of Christ, require an 
elevation, comprehensiveness, and vastness of moral con- 
ception which bear the stamp of divinity. 

The claims and design of the Saviour unite in producing 
the same impression. He claimed to be a perfect, sinless 
teacher of moral and spiritual truth — the Guide, the Lord, 
and Saviour — the life, light, and hope of all the world, 
lie calls upon all men to believe in and honour Him, even 
as they jjelicve in and honour the Father. He demands 
their love and obedience as His right. "What,* it has 
been ol)served, would have been thought of Socrates or 
Plato, if they had not merely taught mankind, but if they 
and their disciples had set up a claim that they should be 
loved by the whole human race with an affection exceeding 

* Hopkins' Lowell Lectures. 
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that of kindred ?" He claimed to be the judge of all men, 
with power to pardon or condemn, and forewarned men of 
the hour when they should be gathered before His throne. 
He formed the design of establishing a universal kingdom, 
with dominion over the hearts and lives of men for ever; 
a kingdom to be introduced by instruments regarded as 
weak and contemptible by men, to be extended in the face 
of all the temporal powers of the world, and solely by 
moral and spiritual weapons. 

Such designs — conceived under such circumstances — ^in 
their grandeur, in sublime superiority to all the schemes 
ever devised by earthly ambition, in the calm and simple 
majesty with which they were declared, together with the 
meek and lowly character, and humble station of their 
author, bear convincing evidence of their superhuman 
origin. And the result harmonizes with the design. The 
kingdom of Christ prevailed; changed the institutions, 
customs, manners, and spirit of the civilized world ; and is 
still everywhere exerting the power which, like leaven, is, 
in the hope of all, to leaven the whole lump of worldliness 
and sin. This evidence — that of an existing Christianity, 
advancing over the world against such mighty obstacles, 
and against all earthly passions — is appealed to by several 
of the fathers of the church, as conclusive of its miraculous 
origin. And their declaration was echoed by the great 
early poet of Italy, in the " Divina Commedia.''* 

* Gary's translation : 

" That all tho world, said I, should have been turned 
To Christian, and no miracle been wrought, 
Would in itself be such a miracle. 
The rest were not an hundredth part so groat." 

Se '1 mondo si rivolse al cristianesmo. 
Piss' io, scnza miracoli, quest' uno 
E tal che gli altri non sono '1 centcsmo. 
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But all these evidences that the Gospel of Christ is ii( 
of this world, receive the highest confirmation from 
sonal experience of its power in transforming the soul, 
which it is received with living faith. The source of un 
lief is the heart, and only when " with the heart mi 
believeth unto righteousness, with the mouth confession 
made unto salvation." When within his own soul irn 
feels the power of the Gospel and spirit of his Savioi 
and Christ has become unto him " wisdom, and righteoi 
ness, and sanctification, and redemption" — the remedy Cm 
every spiritual disease, the relief for every spiritual wa 
of the sinner — the source of the highest consolation, 
of the only abiding hope — ^when he knows that throu^^ 
Him he is delivered from the burden of guilt and sin whicr* 
is intolerable — death being deprived of its sting, and tTzm 
" dark valley" illumined by that hope which is " full <im 
immortality" — then only will all doubts for ever vanish 
away, and his assurance become perfect, that the founc3. ^ 
tion on which he stands, by faith, is sure as the " Rock <Z3 
Ages," firm as the' being and promises of God. 
) 
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IV. 

IMMUTABILITY OF NATURAL LAWS. 

-^tt thinfft continue a$ they wcre/rom Vie btyinning of the creation^" (titt scoffer taid).—2 Peter, in. 4. 

I ASK your attention, this evening, to a few reflections 
on a feature in the science and literature of our day, 
^"hicb can hardly have escaped your notice, but which 
^^^^ms to me to merit more serious consideration than it 
^^ually receives. I allude to the disposition, always pre- 
^^loiit, but especially so now, to refer every phenomenon 
Uici c^very event, whether it be material or moral, to causes 
^^rcily natural. I allude to that assumption — which will 
^ ^fV>und at the bottom of some of the ablest modern works, 
^** only in Physics and Mental Philosophy, but also in 
^^t Viral Theology — the assumption that the order and con- 
^^^cy, the uniformity in respect to properties, which 
'^n.racterizes oljjeds^ and the uniformity in respect to se- 
^^^nces which characterizes events^ is absolute and unvary- 
^^§, being liable to no interruption, cither from man in the 
^'icercise of a self-determining power, or from God in the 
Exercise of a miraculous or Providential agency. It is a 
theory of necessity, much bolder and broader than that of 
Edwards, or of others of the same school. That great 
mcoster of metaphysics, while he denied the power of man 
to interfere with the established relation between cause and 
eflfect, whether such relation be material or mental, whether 
it connect physical forces with their proper effects, or moral 
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motives with their conseriuent volitions, never called in 
question the fact that God may Interpol to suspend or set 
aside these relations. Not so with the philosophers to 
whom we now refer. They insist on a constancy in nature 
which seems to be hardly consistent with any intelligible 
theory, either of miracles or of a superintending Providence, 
while it would appear to leave no room for liberty in man, 
or for evil, physical or moral, in the universe. Thus, some 
of our scientific geologists find no vestige on the earth's sur- 
face of any great catastrophes, read on her monumental 
piles of no supernatural disturbance, nor, indeed, of any 
change or physical revolution in times past, but such as 
can !>e resolved into the operation of causes now existing. 
By other naturalists this exclusion of the Supernatural is 
extended to plants and animals, and their origin is ascribed 
to the spontaneous development of certain properties and 
laws inherent in inorganic matter; while some of the most 
eminent mathematicians and pliilosophers of Europe, in 
works too expressly devoted to a vindication of the doc- 
trines of Natural Theology, have attempted to include even 
the miracles recorded in Si:-ripture in the same category — 
as results of natural laws of vast range and comprehensive- 
ness. For exainplCj in his work, entitled the Ninth Bridg- 
water Treatise, Mr. Babbage thus expresses himself, p. 45 : 
'- To have yo/vsy/y/, at the creation of matter and of mind, 
that a period would arrive when matter, assuming its pre- 
arranged combinations, would lx»come susceptible of the 
support of vegetable forms ; that these should, in due time, 
themselves supply the pabulum of animal existence; that 
snc(ressive races of giant forms or of microscopic beings 
should, at appointed periods. ntft-iisarUy rise into existence, 
and as inevitably yield to decay : and that decay and death, 
the lot of each individual existence — should also act with 
tqaul jHfK* r till iho nu'fs irhich thrij fwtstitufe ; that the ex- 
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tinctiou of every race should be as certain as the death of 
each individual^ and the advent of new genera be as inevir 
table as the destruction of their predecessors : — to have fore- 
seen all these changes, and to have provided hy one compre- 
hensive laWy for all that should ever occur ^ either to tlie races 
themselves^ to the individiuds of which they are composed^ or 
to the globe which they inhabit j manifests a degree of power 
and of knowledge of a far higher order' than would be 
manifested, &c. 

" This is, perhaps, of all others, the reflection," says Mr. 
Powell, in his Connexion of Natural and Divine Trutli, 
" which, to a thinking and philosophic inquirer, tends most 
to exalt his ideas of the Divine perfections, the regulation 
of all the varied and complicated actions of the material 
world hy an unvarying system ; the combination of a lim- 
ited number of first principles producing all the variety 
and harmony of the creation : the sufficiency of a few 
simple laws to regulate the entire complexity of the vast 
mechanism : the first constitution of the tvorld upon a prin- 
cipie which J without further interposition^ contains within 
itself the means of perpetual renovation and stability. Now 
this conclusion rests (as we have said) on the collective 
inferences of a real maintenance of inviolable order in 
the material world. It is evident, then, that any event, 
occurring to interrupt the preservation of this order, would 
be a serious exception and formidable difficulty in the way 
of our conclusion." 

To show what sweeping applications of this principle are 
sometimes made by men of science, even when they think 
they are vindicating the divine honour and majesty, I take 
an example from the first of these two writers. In the 
celebrated calculating engine of Mr. Babbage — the noblest 
triumph of mathematical and mechanical skill yet known 
— a machine that is to do, by itself, the work of calculating 
17 
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the numbers used in astronomical and nautical tables, he has 
found that ho can so adjust the parts, that it shall, at any 
future period, though ever so remote, make one or two seem- 
ing exceptions to that law which it has hitherto observed. 
This law, he states, however, is not the full expression of 
that by which the machine acts, but the excepted case is 
as absolutely and irresistibly the natural consequence of 
its primitive adjustment, as is any individual calculation 
amongst the countless multitude which it may previously 
have produced. For instance, the machine can be so 
adjusted as to register only square numbers for thousands 
of years ; and then, in one or more instances, at any giwn 
time, can register cul)e numbers, returning at once. Low- 
ever, to its previous course. And, since a property so 
wonderful can be given to a piece of human workmanship, 
it is suggested that what we have gazed upon as miracles 
— as the actual suspensions of natural law — as the mani- 
festations of a present overruling God — as aujpernaiimi 
declarations of His ceaseless dominion over man and the 
earth he inhabits — as tokens of His sleepless superintend- 
ence over this race of ours that He hath made, and which 
He will hereafter judge — these, it is suggested, after all, 
are but natural results of decrees established thousands or 
millions of years ago. And so of Providence. It is a Pro- 
vidence exerted in foreseeing, at the first, all possible con- 
tingencies, and in providing for them so perfectly, and with 
a kindness so vigilant, that no occasion for intervention, or 
even for supervision, can ever afterwards arise. And it is 
contended that these are the views best calculated to 
reflect honour on God — to afford exalted conceptions of 
His infinite majesty. 

Now that to such a mind this is the view best calculated, 
as he affirms, to afford exalted conceptions of Divine wis- 
dom and power, we may not doubt; and there may be 
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many minds to whom it appears in the same light. To a 
profound mathematician, employed through long and toil- 
some years in calculating the possible combinations of 
numbers — in devising the adjustments of complicated 
mechanism — in endeavouring to foresee all the disturbing 
causes that can possibly arise — in striving to bring within 
the performance of a machine the gre«atest possible range 
and compass of results — that such a mind may find itself 
most awed and overpowered when it thinks what must 
have been iu the conception of that Eternal Being who, out 
of an infinite number of different laws of gravity w^hich 
might have been selected (as we could easily show), chose 
that one (the inverse ratio of the square of the distance), 
which now obtains and which Newton first discovered, when 
such an one considers how the best intellect of the scientific 
world, for the last two centuries, has exhausted itself in 
tracing out but a few of the consequences of this law — 
and how all its consequences, even the remotest (nor its 
consequences only, but all the possible consequences of 
each one of that infinite number of other laws which 
might have been substituted for it) must have been foreseen 
by Him who gave it preference— when he considers, too, 
that this is but one of innumerable material laws now 
in operation, and whose establishment evinces, in each 
case, a hke boundless foresight — and when to material 
laws he, in thought, adds those which connect matter with 
animal life, and those again that connect both with mind — 
when he thinks of the countless varieties of organized 
beings, living or extinct — how mountain masses have been 
piled up, not only out of petrified animals, but even out 
of dead infusoria so small that forty-one thousand of them 
make but a cubic inch — and then when he conceives that 
the nature, functions, and relations of all these countless 
varieties may have been foreseen and provided for in one 
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stupendous effort of inventive and creative power, who will 
not admit that here is a noble conception of God — that to 
such a mind, with such habits, it would naturally seem 
the noblest, the most sublime ? 

But is God to be contemplated and adored by none but 
mathematicians ? And are there not, in the Divine nature, 
other attributes besides Wisdom and Power? Is there not 
Holiness ? Is there not Rectitude ? Is there not Parental 
Love? When we conceive of Him as a mechanician 
merely — arranging masses of matter — availing himself of 
-their pre-existing properties — adjusting them to certain 
uses, how poor, how inadequate, after all, are the noblest 
of such conceptions ! God not only arranged matter — He 
created it. He assigned it its properties — above all he created 
mind. He surrounds himself with intelligent offspring. 
This material framework of nature, these verdant fields, 
these extended plains and towering mountains, these flow- 
ing rivers, this expanding ocean; this grand array of 
forces, and motions, and vicissitudes, all marshalled, as it 
were, in order, and moving forward in harmony : what is 
it all but a dwelling-place for man — the intelligent, self- 
conscious, accountable child of God. And when does that 
God shed forth the effulgence of his glory so brightly on 
our minds, as when we contemplate Him sitting, not only 
high above all the material forces that He hath made, hav- 
ing an immensity that neither the heavens nor the heaven 
of heavens can contain, but sending forth conscious intel- 
ligences as heralds of His moral perfections ? 

Even heathen poets could celebrate the praises of God as 
a Father, And what is our noblest conception of Father? 
When in our thoughts do we seem most to exalt the rule 
of a wise, just, and loving Parent? To what should we 
appeal if we were most anxious to commend him to the love 
and reverence of his household ? Would it be merely to the 
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wisdom with which he has devised and established the regu- 
lations of that household ; to the sagacity with which he has 
anticipated every contingency ; to the fact that he has per- 
fected such a system that it can dispense altogether with his 
presence and agency, and that he now lives far away from 
the home of his aflfections, never interposing in its affairs, 
nor sending to it one fresh memento of his care? No! we 
ask of a father regard in the first place to the moral welfare 
of his children; we ask a rule and regimen which will 
contribute to form character, to ennoble sentiment, to 
develop self-control, and nerve with spiritual power. And 
we feel that this needs not only law, but the administration 
of law ; not only rules but influences, and not only these, 
too, but such changes, from time to time, that those rules 
can adapt themselves to emergencies created by the child 
himself in the use or in the abuse of his moral liberty. 

Here, then, as it seems to us, is a sufficient answer to 
Mr. Babbage's theory of miracles; a theory by which he 
would transform them from supernatural into natural 
events. He adopts it, because to him it seems the view 
which best illustrates the wisdom of the Deity. We say, 
in reply, that did the physical system of the world subsist 
alone — ^by itself and for itself — or were it the dwelling- 
place of beings, not endowed with moral natures, nor with 
faculties essentially progressive, we might assent to this 
opinion. But when we consider this system in its higher 
relations — ^when we consider it as connected with another 
and a nobler economy, even a moral and spiritual one — 
when we recollect that in assigning laws to matter and to 
mind, God seems to have had special reference to the im- 
provement of man, in wisdom and virtue — then a great 
question arises. Suppose that those laws of nature have 
failed to lead man to wisdom and virtue : suppose that in- 
stead of inciting him to a faithful cultivation of his powers. 
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to a course of upright, beneficent, and holy living, to a 
clear recognition of his Creator in the things that he hath 
made, the very constancy of these laws has contributed, 
with other causes, to superinduce a practical atheism, and 
drown men in sensuality and folly. What more likely 
than that this constancy should in such case be arrested; 
that the same Divine and miraculous power, which estab- 
lished the system, should now susjx^nd it; that, having 
failed to teach man by the natural, he should again invoke 
the supernatural ; that, stupificd as men were by the earthly 
and the sensual, they should be startled from their guilty 
slumlxjrs by a voice from Heaven ? This seems to be the 
true theory of miracles, and it involves no impeachment of 
the stability of the Divine counsels, since the same mord 
2nir2)C)sey which assigned fixed laws and properties to matter 
at first, now requires that, in order to the attainment of 
its own high and beneficent ends, those laws should be sus- 
pended, just as a wise parent, who prescribes a course of 
exercises for a child, may revoke or suspend them, the mo- 
ment he finds that they are abused by that child to the 
injury of his health or his morals. 

But some one may say — let it l>e admitted that it is moral 
disorder, chargeable only on man and on his free moral 
agency, that occasions these deviations in physical laws 
from their accustomed course — why not allow such devia- 
tions to have been appointed bc^fore the foundation of the 
world, and why not recognise them when they occur, merely 
as necessary and unavoidable results of the physical cha- 
racter, which God impressed at first upon the universe? I 
answer, Ijy inquiring why we should adopt this view, thus 
involving some of the plainest parts of the Bible in ambi- 
guity ? If natural theology have its own proi)er evidence, 
so has the Bible also ; and, in choosing between different 
views of miraculous interposition, neither of which can 
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claim demonstrative evidence, it is, surely, not too much to 
ask that some respect should be paid to clear and explicit 
declarations of the Sacred Books — declarations which point 
to miracles as direct interpositions of the Almighty, as set- 
ting aside natural laws and forces, in order to proclaim His 
immediate presence, and His active supremacy. Waiving 
this, however, let me ask if God is one who would be wea- 
ried if He gave constant attention to the great structure 
which He once made, and which He launched on boundless 
space, its native element ? Or, would it derogate from His 
greatness, though with a father's eye, and all a father's 
heart. He should continually bend over His intelligent off- 
spring, and interpose when necessary to save them from 
themselves — from the appropriate fruits of their folly or 
their guilt? No: concede to man so much of moral 
freedom that he can sin, and then you may easily represent 
to yourself an awful moral crisis, which would not only 
justify, but also require, these miraculous suspensions of 
law; and thus, while blessed spirits, beneath brighter 
heavens, may be permitted to behold in new worlds, as 
they rise spontaneously into being, proofs of the Eternal 
Power and Godhead, man, the perverse — the erring — 
the sinful — ^may need to be rebuked by laws disturbed — by 
elements convulsed — by catastrophes that seem to attest 
the utmost displeasure of that God whose wrath is con- 
suming fire. 

But again it may be said, that though such a reason or 
final cause for miracles may be assigned with plausibility, 
in respect to those which occurred after man was introduced 
upon the globe, yet it can hardly apply to those great phy- 
sical vicissitudes which preceded that event, and which we 
are accustomed to regard as supernatural. I reply, that since 
clear memorials of those vicissitudes have been engraven 
on the rocks and hills, they do present to the student of 
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nature an instructive lesson, in respect to the Bupernatuml, 
since they lead him back from one memorable era to 
another — each anterior to the existence of man upon the 
earth — and yet each illustrated by the exercise of God s 
creative and miraculous power. 

Independent, too, of the confirmation yielded by these 
records of Creation to the records of Revelation, they teach 
the further instructive lesson, that the Providence of God 
is truly a superintending providence — ^that it did not ex- 
pend itself in one effort of power and foresight — that, hav- 
ing interposed in ages past one after another display of its 
creative energies, those energies are to be regarded as ever 
active, and that man is to feel that the power in which he 
lives and moves, and has his being, is as sleepless in vigi- 
lance as it is exhaustless in kindness and unfailing in 
rectitude. 

I cannot dismiss this branch of the subject without say- 
ing one word of the entire nullity of miracles as a ground 
of evidence, if they are only preordained results of physical 
law. In such case, not only -would the language in which 
they are descrilied in the Bible be deceptive, but those who 
wrought them would, hi one important sense, be impostors, 
and the miracles themselves a fraud. They are now 
supposed to attest the agency of God in a supernatural 
manner; but this theory makes them merely natural. 
They come before us in the Bible, claiming regard as spe- 
cial signs and messengers from heaven; but if Mr. Bab- 
bage is correct, neither prophecy nor the fulfilment of 
prophecy — neither prediction of the w^onderful works of 
Christ, nor those works themselves, ought to awaken more 
awe, or inspire a deeper sense of God's presence, than the 
daily rising of the sun. All teachers who make God and 
immortality their theme, would be alike divme messengers, 
and would stand precisely on the same level, except as 
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80Tne might excel others in the matter of their instructions. 
The same foreknowledge, too, which discerned occasion, 
and the same ordaining power which prepared the way for 
a Jesus or a Paul, may have provided also for a Mahomet 
or a Joe Smith ; and tyrant after tyrant, as he rises to 
become the scourge of nations and the terror of mankind, 
would have to be ranked, on this principle, amongst 
apostles, as missionaries of the Most High — preadjusted 
parts in nature's universal plan. 

If plagaes and earthquakes break not Heaven's design, 
Why then a Borgia, or a Catiline ? 

This may be the philosophy of a rationalizing poet, but it 
is surely not the philosophy of the Bible ; nor can it well 
be his who sees in God a universal, ever gracious, and pro- 
vident Father. 

II. I have thus spoken of the inconsistency of this theory 
of causation, with what would seem to be the true charac- 
ter of God, as gathered both from nature and from revela- 
tion. I come now to speak of its inconsistency with what 
seems to me to be the nature and mission of man. It is 
often said, that belief in the perfect uniformity of nature 
is instinctive in man — that all our experience tends to 
ripen and strengthen this belief; and that any other sup- 
position would render science impossible, and action but a 
leap in the dark. That belief in the substantial uniformity 
of nature is intuitive, I admit ; and I admit, too, that as 
we extend our acquaintance with the Divine works, we 
oflen find order and uniformity where once we saw only 
confusion or a supposed interposition from Heaven. But I 
do not conceive that this intuitive belief is a precise measure 
of that uniformity which really exists in nature, any more 
than our instinctive fear of danger or love of pleasure is a 
precise measure of that which, in the one or other of these 
IS 
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forms, is approach ing us. Each serves to admonish us of 
a general fact, and each impels us to ascertain, by obser- 
vation and inquiry, its true character and extent. And I 
would remind those who reason otherwise, and who think 
that, if there were to be any contingency in nature, any 
possibility that the regular succession of cause and effect 
could be interrupted, there would then be an end of all 
science and all systematic effort; to such I would say, 
that to man's mind there must, in fact, always be a vast 
world of contingencies. Whatever may be the case in 
nature, considered absolutely, there is before /a'/w, however 
wide the horizon which his knowledge spreads out, an 
untrodden, unseen wilderness beyond; and to him that 
wilderness is crowded with uncertainties. He knows not 
what a day or an object may bring forth. Let him finish 
the most consummate piece of workmanship. Let .iome 
proud monument, for instance, of nautical architecture, 
like that* which ten years ago attracted the regard of our 
whole nation, be completed. Let it be conducted in tri- 
umph near to that nation's capitol : and there, on its gay 
deck, beneath floating ensigns and a bright sun, to the 
sound of martial music, with banquet all prepared, let the 
highest of the land, the observed of observers, be gathered 
to admire its appliances and equipments, and gratulate 
each other on this noble embodiment of a nation's skill 
and a nation's munificence. Science and art have now 
achieved their utmost; no precautions against danger or 
disappointment have been omitted ; and yet in that master- 
piece there are still contingencies. Some latent disturbing 
cause has eluded observation; and in a moment those 
fearful engines, intended only to be a terror to foes, a 
strong defence to friends, send a cry of horror through 

* The War Stcainor Princeton. 
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the surrounding throng, prostrate in death some of the 
most honoured of our land, and spread wailing through 
many a happy household. So limited, after all, is man's 
knowledge. He discovers what he calls truth, but it is 
only an approximation, not an exact conformity to things 
as they are. It embraces some, but not all of the objective 
reality. Hence the difference between laws as laid down 
in theory, and as applied in practice. He enlarges the 
boundaries of his intellectual prospect, but it is only to 
find that it connects itself at innumerable points with the 
yet more distant and unknown. And yet he does not 
therefore abandon inquiry. He does not therefore cease 
to reason or to act upon the probabilities of the future. 
He provides for the morrow, though he knows not that 
that morrow's sun will ever rise upon him. He engages 
in the ventures of life, oftentimes when all the chances of 
success are against him. And does he not do well ? To 
omniscience only could all the issues of the future be 
known — all be fixed and certain. To created minds, much 
must ever appear contingent, and yet that much shall not 
prevent them from acting as though it were fixed and 
ascertainable. 

But observe, further, this belief in the uniformity of 
nature, is not the only intuitive principle of the human 
mind. Is there not the sense, also, of the supernatural ? 
the idea, instinctive in man, that there is a jfoiccr aJx/ve 
nature^ and that this power is likely, at times, to interfere 
with the ordinary course of events ? Why is it that men 
in the infancy of society are so prone to ascrite unwonted 
phenomena, in the heavens or on the earth, to Deities ? 
Why do they hear the voice of a spirit in the bowlings of 
the tempest, or see his form in the clouds ? Why do they 
people every grove, and fountain, and mount ain-clift with 
ita appropriate divinity ? Is it not the instinctive uprising 
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of the soul towards the invisible and supersensual ? Is it 
not a proclamation sent forth from the innermost recesses 
of our hearts, saying there is more than mere nature, more 
than eye sees or ear hears — more than change follow- 
ing change in one eternal round. There is a power that 
established that order for one wise purpose, and that may 
set it aside for another. There is an eye that does not 
sleep, and an arm that does not tire ; a power that sitteth 
on the circle of the earth, and the inhabitants thereof are 
as grasshoppers; and it ordercth all things according to 
the counsel of its own will. 

This, we say, is the instinctive language of the human 
heart. As there is one intuitive principle that points 
towards constancy, so there is another that points towards 
a source of change. Both are liable to excess and abuse. 
In the terrors and follies of superstition and fanaticism — 
in the morbid fancy that sees a miracle in every eclipse, 
meteor, or earthquake — a special Providence in every act 
of man or nature — we sec the sense of the supernatural 
perverted and abused. But is there no perversion of our 
faith in nature's uniformity ? Whence most of the disap- 
pointments of life ? Whence the prejudices, the misjudg- 
ments of all ? Whence the visionary schemes of practical 
men — the idle speculations of theorists — the blind and 
braggart confidence which says all things continue as they 
were from the l)e(jinnin(j — to-morrow shall he as to-day, and 
much more abundant? Where is the pirmiise of Gods 
jndomcnts? tush! he doth not regard; and through such 
confidence what multitudes rush upon their own destruc- 
tion ! All this is but an abuse and misapplication of our 
instinctive ftiith in nature's constancy — a premature infer- 
ence from the past to the future — from the known to the 
unknown, from what has been, under certain circumstances, 
to what will be under otlier and different circumstances. 
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Both of these principles, as it seems to me, have an 
important oflSce, as both are liable to perversion. We 
strive to enlighten and enlarge our views of natural causa- 
tion, of the established order and sequences in nature, by 
observation and analysis, by reasoning and experience; 
and thus we gradually attain to those larger views which 
characterize true philosophy, and are salutary guides in life. 
Should it not be so with the instinctive sense of the super- 
natural ? Should science, in its truest and highest sense, 
hope to advance or to reach a large and comprehensive 
view of things, if it omit all reference to this deep and all 
pervading element in the mind's operations ? Compte, an 
atheist, may contend, as he does, that science tends regu- 
larly to recede from the supernatural till it plants itself on 
the metaphysical ; and from the metaphysical again till it 
rests finally in the physical and positive. From him this 
might be expected. But is this the vein which we should 
expect from the true disciples of Bacon — of one who wrote 
in thiswise in his Confession of Faith: — "I believe, that 
notwithstanding God hath rested and ceased from creating 
since the first Sabbath, yet, nevertheless, He doth accom- 
plish and fulfil His divine will in aU things, great and 
small, singular and general, as fully and exactly hy Provi- 
deiice, as He could by miracle and new creation, though 
His working be not immediate and direct, but by compass ; 
not violating nature, which is His own law, upon the 
creature," 

In respect to ProvidencCj difierent views, I am aware, 
have been entertained. To some, Providence is but the 
prescience that foresaw, and the preordaining power that, in 
the beginning, provided for every future contingency ; so that 
now the course of things flows on in obedience to nothing 
but inexorable law. But is such the view which meets 
the deep and irrepressible yearnings and convictions of the 
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human soul? Is it only to an inflexible Law-maker that 
that soul cries for relief from the depths of its distress ? Its 
instinctive resort when awful danger threatens to a power 
above nature — its appeal when struggling with fierce temp- 
tation, or with overpow^ering appetite for spiritual succour 
to some Being that can act directly on the intellect, the 
affections, and the will — its unshaken faith when all things 
seem to be against it, that though the sea roar, and the 
waves thereof are lifted up, there is One, a Father, sitting 
on high, who is mightier, and who doeth all things well ; 
these sentiments — so instinctive and ineffaceable, not learned 
from Scripture, but felt wherever the human heart throbs 
with life and emotion — were they given for nought ? Do 
they point to no corresponding reality ? or is He to whom 
they point one who operates on man only through fixed 
laws and properties, which he never modifies, never over- 
rules, never disturbs ? 

I put the authority of the Bible, here, entirely out oi 
the account. The great and wise men of the \vorld — those 
who have drunk deepest at the wells of uninspired wisdom 
— w^ho have seen, with intuitive glance, farthest into the 
constitution of things, and whose intuitive jx^rceptions have 
been most enlarged and ripened by profound observation 
and reflection on the ways of men and on the course of the 
w^orld's history: what has been their judgment? Have 
they seen in Providence only foreknowledge and foreor- 
daining power exerted in creation ? Have they seen only 
Wisdom and Might employed in tstahUshiuy ^n irreversible 
order of events, which is destined to move on for ever 
without superintendence or intervention? Or have they 
seen in it the superasion of an Infinite Father, who is 
Governor as well as Creator of all His children, who does 
not merely supervise, as .spectator, the movements of dead 
mechanism, but, as active guide and director, presides over 
the voluntary agency of intelligent and moral beings; and 
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though he work no miracles in their behalf, yet causes 
established laws and operations to concur and coincide 
in a manner often the most remarkable ? On this point 
let Dr. Franklin answer. No one will accuse him of 
superstition or of an undue regard for the supernatural. 
All will admit that few men ever surpassed him as a shrewd 
observer of life and of human affairs, or as a profound in- 
quirer after the causes and principles that lie at the bottom 
of great events. And what was his language in the Con- 
vention that sat in Philadelphia in 1787 to frame our 
Federal Constitution, when he rose to support his motion 
for daily prayers in that body ? 

It must be remembered that weeks had elapsed with- 
out the convention's having accomplished any part of its 
all-important work, and that irreconcilable differences 
seemed likely to defeat its purposes altogether. It was 
under these circumstances that Dr. Franklin introduced 
his resolution, and made the following remarks : " In the 
beginning of the contest >vith Britain," said he, '^tchen 
t€€ were sensible of danger^ we had daily prayers in this 
room for the Divine protection. Our prayers. Sir, were 
heard, and they were graciously answered. All of us 
-who were engaged in the struggle must have observed 
frequent instances of a superintending Providence in our 
favour. To that kind Providence wc owe this happy 
opportunity of consulting in peace on the means of estab- 
lishing our future national felicity. And have we now 
forgotten this powerful friend ? or do we imagine we no 
longer need His assistance? I have livedo Sir, a long time 
{eighty-one years); and the longer I live the more convinc- 
ing proofs I see of this trutliy tJutt Ood governs in the affairs 
of man. And, if a sparrow cannot fall to the ground with- 
out His notice, is it probable that an empire can rise with- 
out His aid?^ We have been assured. Sir, in the sacred 
writings, * that except the Lord build the house, they labour 
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in vain that build it.' I firmly believe this ; and I also 
believe that without His concurring aid, we shall succeed 
in this political building no better than the builders of 
Babel ; we shall be divided by our little partial local inter- 
ests, our projects will be confounded, and we ourselves shall 
become a reproach and a by-word down to future ages. 
And what is worse, mankind may hereafter, from this un- 
fortunate instance, despair of establishing government by 
human wisdom, and leave it to chance, war, or conquest. I 
therefore beg leave to move that henceforth prayers, im- 
ploring the assistance of Heaven and its blessing on our 
deliberations, be held in this assembly every morning before 
we proceed to business ; and that one or more of the clergj^ 
of this city be requested to officiate in that service." 

This is not the language of one who looked on God as 
inexorable, or in other words, as a Law-giver whose system 
is that of inflexible uniformity. And to whom were these 
words addressed ? Need I say that it was George Washing- 
ton who presided over this assembly, and that his writings 
are more remarkable for nothing than for their frequent and 
pointed recognition of the agency of the same Divine Pro- 
vidence ? These venerable men had passed together through 
times that emphatically " tried men's souls ;" and it was in 
that hot and fiery furnace that their labouring hearts had 
felt that succour from God was a necessity of our moral 
nature, and that " man s extremity is God's opportunity." 
Or make your appeal, if you wdll, from the authority of Wash- 
ington and Franklin to that of Shakspeare, the "myriad- 
minded,'' of whom it hath been said: "The mind of Shak- 
speare was as a magic mirror in which all human nature's 
possible forms, and combinations were present, intuitively 
and inherently, not conceived, but as connatural portions 
of his own humanity." And what, according to him, is 
the language of the human heart, when speaking from its 
deepest convictions ? 
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*' Our indiscretion sometimes serves us well, 
When our deep plots do pall ; and that should teach us 
There's a Diyinity that shapes our ends, 
Rough-hew them how we will/' 

A lesson so deeply imprinted on the poet's own mind^ that 
more than one of his dramas seems to have been constructed 
for the express purpose of exhibiting the workings of this 
Divine and special Providence in the affairs of men. 

On this great subject I do not propose to touch any far- 
ther than as it connects itself with the present state of 
science, and with some of its supposed aberrations. As 
there are mathematicians and mechanical philosophers, 
who, in their views of the fixed order of nature, leave no 
place for miracles, so there are mental philosophers and 
anthropologists who seem to leave no place for providence 
or prayer. As an example of the latter, I may mention 
the writings of one well known to you by fame, and of 
whom I would speak as I feel, without the least disrespect. 
I mean Mr. Combe. No candid mind will deny that he de- 
serves, on many accounts, homage and gratitude, as one 
who has done good service to philosophy and to mankind. 
In respect to the very matter under discussion, and in con- 
nexion with which he seems to me obnoxious to censure, 
he has still inculcated with great force, both of reasoning 
and of illustration, important and much-neglected lessons. 
He has taught, especially in his work entitled the Consti- 
tution of Man, that we live under a government of law, 
jpliysioalj organicy and menial^ which we are bound to re- 
spect, and which it is not safe for us to disregard; "that 
the good and evil of life are much more in our own hands 
than is generally supposed; that many of the sufierings of 
humanity — suflferings too often considered as fixed by the 
Creator in the constitution of the world — admit of removal 
by a greater knowledge of the laws of nature and a more 
19 
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careful application of that knowledge ; that many of the 
calamities of life, ascribed to an inscrutable Providence, 
may, on careful examination, be traced back to misconduct, 
either in ourselves or in those whom we might have influ- 
enced to better things; that an attention to one part of our 
duty will not exempt us from the consequences of neglecting 
another; and, generally, that increased knowledge and vir- 
tue must necessarily draw after them greatly increased 
happiness." These are truths by no means new, yet much 
overlooked, and in urging them on our notice and in setting 
forth the great command which each one has over the 
sources of his happiness, Mr. Combe has rendered a useful 
service to humanity. 

Wherein, then, it may be asked, do we dissent from his 
views ? We answer, that we dissent from the fundamental 
idea of his speculations, which seems to assume that there 
cannot possibly be such a thing in the universe as the in- 
terruption of a natural law, and also from the exaggerated 
pictures of man's capabilities, and consequent temporal 
responsibilities which he draws. Mariy sole master of his 
own destiny, at least in this world, hy means of obedience to 
natural laws, is the sum and substance of Mr. Combe's phi- 
losophy, in the work just referred to, and which is much 
the best he ever wrote. Is it as true and comprehensive a 
philosophy as Shakspeare's, who assigns to man the hum- 
bler oflBce of "rough-hewing his ends," to God the higher 
one of "shaping" them? Who, that traces back his own 
experience, or looks on the world around him, does not see 
an agency, other than man's, when availing himself of 
natural laws? Who does not see how little way, after 
all, his utmost knowledge of those laws, or his best obe- 
dience to them, can go towards compassing the good or 
shunning the evils of life ? And where would be the use 
of prayer if all things were ordered by fixed and irreversible 
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laws, that regard not individuals, but have respect to masses 
only ? If nothing can ever accrue to us except through 
such laws moving through one ever-recurring round, subject 
in no respect whatever to modification in themselves or in 
their connexion with other laws, then must every future 
event be absolutely fixed, and prayer to have it altered 
must be a sad masquerade, as deficient in taste as it is in 
ingenuousness. To announce our wants to God cannot 
Ije its office, for to an Infinite Intelligence they must be 
l:nown already. Nor, if this doctrine be true, can his 
knowledge be of any avail. To importune for special bless- 
ings, temporal or spiritual, would be superfluous, since those 
T>lessings, if they fall within the onward way of unalterable 
laws, will become ours without prayer, and no prayer can 
procure them if they do not. To exert a persuasive influ- 
ence on the Divine mind is impossible, since that mind is 
inexorable. What, in such case, would prayer become, 
T)ut a species of pious legerdemain, where, under pre- 
tence of pleading with God for that which is no longer His 
to dispense, we gain the chance of communing with his 
spirit, and get grace, not from him, but by a species of 
self-development ? Were such the Divine government, me- 
ditation, not prayer, devout contemplations, not entreaty, 
not intercession, would befit alike man's estate and God's 
eternal majesty. 

But I must conclude. I have succeeded in exploring 
but a part of the ground marked out in the beginning of 
this discourse. Besides the inconsistency of these exag- 
gerated views of the constancy of nature, with any intelli- 
gible theory of miradea or of Praoidencey I intended to 
have pointed out their inconsistency, also, with the moral 
freedom and responsibility of man, and with the existence 
of evil and disorder in our world. But these points I must 
omit. My object has been to indicate a tendency towards 
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fataliam, which seems to mark some of the developments 
of science, both physical and metaphysical, in our day, 
and which is tantamount, of course, to a disposition to 
exclude the supernatural, as an element^ from philoaophy. 
It is a tendency unfriendly, as I believe, to the best 
interests of science and of life. It leads to premature 
inductions, and to a presumptuous confidence that, in 
nature, as she now exhibits herself, we have a literal 
transcript of all thepast^ and a minute circumstantial pro- 
phecy of all the future. It prevents us from remembering 
that all truth reached by induction, when made the basis 
of prediction and of prospective action, is contingent truth ; 
that it becomes us not to say, that on such a day of such 
a year, a certain phenomenon must be observed; but if 
God so will, or if existing circumstances remain unchanged, 
that phenomenon will recur. It gives us, too, — this exclu- 
sive reference to fixed laws, — an extravagant estimate of 
the value of our own knowledge ; leading us to forget that 
any formula, which the most profound philosopher may 
have constructed in order to embody facts, can compre- 
hend, after all, but a portion of the truth, and that there 
are countless facts not yet explained by any philosophy. 
It sometimes contributes, too, to engender, among scientific 
men, a narrowness of mind, which undervalues all other 
pursuits, and looks upon inquiries not pertaining to their 
favourite study, as barren and unprofitable. It is, in fine, 
a tendency which, though most apt just now to infect phy- 
sical science, is still insidiously spreading itself through 
the different branches of mental philosophy and polite 
literature, thus confounding two worlds, the natural and 
moral, which ancient philosophers were most anxious to 
keep asunder ; while its influence in theology will be seen 
in an increasing disposition to eliminate the supernatural, 
as well from the Bible as from Nature. If such be the 
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spirit and tendency of these views, I need not add that 
they must have the effect of obscuring our perceptions of 
God and of His agency — ^leading us to see Him only in the 
beginning of the system of the universe ; or, if we recog 
nise B, present Divine agency, leading us to view it as an 
agency restraining itself by unalterable laws ; enslaved in 
truth to its own irreversible system, just as the ancient 
poets represent the Gods of Rome as striving in vain to 
save Caesar, when his ruin had been decreed by an invisible 
and irresistible fate — a fate that ruled absolutely over divi- 
nities, as well as over men. Need I add, that, with such 
views of God, there can be little of filial confidence among 
his creatures — little of that life of faith, which, in the 
midst of the world's vicissitudes, is the happiest, as well 
as the noblest of lives; and little of that love, which, 
casting out fear, is the spring of a cordial, devoted service, 
that is perfect freedom to the soul. 
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PHYSICAL THEOET OF DEVELOPMENT. 

IT is an obvious truth, from the application and results 
of which no candid believer in revealed religion can 
Dvish to shield the manual of his faith, that the phenomena 
of the natural world (which are one record of the will of 
God) cannot be contradicted by any authentic written 
record of special, spiritual disclosures from the same 
unchanging source. It is the doctrine of the Bible, that 
there is ",one God, maker of all things, visible and invisi- 
ble." And, from the idea of a being possessed of sufficient 
wisdom and power to have fashioned the material universe, 
is inseparable the conviction that he is alike incapable of 
mistake and of falsehood. There must, therefore, be an 
actual harmony between His works and His word. And, 
since nature is the first and undeniable creature of His 
power, and expression of His mind, it must follow that any 
system of doctrine, which purports to be a revelation fix)m 
God subsequently made known, must accord with nature, 
the primitive record. None but the blindest and most 
stupid bigotry will demand, that, if the truths engrossed 
from the beginning on the tablet of material things are in 
contrariety to what seems to be the later disclosure of reve- 
lation, the elder axioms must be at once repudiated as false. 

20 (153) 
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Christian believers, however, are bound to take this posi- 
tion — that wherever the investigations of science, so called, 
have conducted men to results which appear to be repug- 
nant to the written word of God, those results, and the 
processes by which they have been reached, require a most 
critical review. And, if still there be seeming discrepancy, 
the common interpretation of Scripture should be carefully 
reconsidered. And if yet, when all is done, there be, with 
general harmony, occasional variation, which we are at a 
loss to reconcile, it is at once manly and devout to assume 
that either nalure or revelation has been misunderstood, 
and that riper time and better knowledge will discover 
their unison. 

We may venture to concede that Biblical scholars have 
sometimes maintained a virtual infallibility, not only in 
the Word of God (which is "sure and steadfast"), but in 
their own exposition of it; and that assumptions have 
been put forth as from the oracles of Heaven, which further 
study of truth, in its material and its written forms, has 
proved to have sprung from the ignorance and bigotry of 
recognised advocates of religion on earth. The church did 
imprison Galileo for asserting a theory of the movement 
of the heavenly bodies, which, before his time, had not 
been thought consistent with the language of Sacred Scrip- 
ture. But riper knowledge of nature and a less servile 
study of revelation have, in time, brought the most tena- 
cious adherents of the old cosmology to acknowledge that 
the philosopher was right, and that the sanctity of the 
Bible was not profaned by his discovery. 

With this concession on the one hand, we must be per- 
mitted to urge on the other, that naturalists have often 
made the grossest mistakes in their observations, and 
inferred general laws from data, the soundness of which 
had not been adequately ascertained. They have boldly, 
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I may say insolently, put forth theories, seeming careless 
of their conflict with received, and even sacred truth — 
theories which their more thorough followers in the same 
line of research have proved to be visionary, and incom- 
patible with true science. 

It is a comfort to the Christian to find, on reviewing the 
history of natural science, so far as its record still remains, 
that, while every period has been agitated by some fancied 
discovery which, for the time, seemed to discredit some 
declaration or allusion of Holy Writ, in longer periods these 
threatening contradictions have either been withdrawn, or 
superseded, or modified, or explained ; insomuch that tliere 
w not now an opinion held among natural philosophers 
which has withstood the test of fifty years' investigation^ hy 
students of physical science, that isy in anybody's esteem, at 
variance with the Word of God' ! A cliff stretching out into 
the restless sea of speculation, great swelling waves have 
risen and threatened to engulf it, but, when they came 
to beat upon its adamantine front, they have been dashed 
into shivering spray, and then vanished into mist or sub- 
sided into the common level. 

They who love the Bible have nothing to fear, but rather 
everything to hope, from actual discove7'ies of the laws of 
nature. Definitive results of investigation, once settled, 
and commanding the suffrage of true scholars, will here- 
after, as heretofore, yield themselves as evidence that in 
the Word of God is an outline, strictly exact, of the method 
of His works. Still, sciolists will follow one another in un- 
broken succession, "for there is a spirit in man," though 
fallen, and the "inspiration of the Almighty giveth them 
understanding." 

The mind of man, instinctively seeking the cause of all 
things (that the heart may pay homage), is diverted from 
the true object of its search by pride^ the earliest and most 
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irreparable frailty of human character. Having discovered 
some antecedents to the present order of things, which are 
not obvious on the face of nature, reason becomes intoxi- 
cated with its draught from these deeper springs of being; 
and, having gotten back two or three stages nearer to the 
origin of things, it spurns to be taught, by simple precept, 
what lies beyond. It revolts at accepting vltimate truth. 
It yearns to find a physical cause and prototype behind 
every sensible development, and feels circumscribed by the 
abrupt announcement — "God made this." And so, unless 
there be first a thoughtful confidence in the written Word, 
and a fixed habit of devout recognition of the God of the 
Bible, the eager student of natural science, elated with 
discoveries fresh to himself, and utterly unknown to the 
common world, will grow presumptuous, and, by hypo- 
thesis, will endeavour to multiply secondary causes beyond 
the limit of known fact, so that a Creator shall be removed 
so far from the existent, every-day world as to place him 
beyond the reach of practical observance. 

There is a school of philosophers now extant, by no 
means contemptible in regard to talent, learning, or num- 
bers, who are a melancholy illustration of the truth of these 
remarks. They once exerted little influence on the com- 
mon mind, because their writings were too strictly scientific 
and technical to be read with interest or appreciation, by 
any save those who had already made some research into 
the same branch of study. But, within the last ten years, 
their notions have been popularized, and made part of the 
staple of common infidelity, in an ingenious but fallacious 
work, which has been extensively read, and, with rare cre- 
dulit3% accepted. I refer to a book entitled " The Vestiges 
of the Natural History of Creation."* It avows no opposi- 

* I am happy here to record the declaration of a ripe scholar, who honours 
the chair of Natural Philosophy in one of our universities, that Uie assumptions 
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tion to the Mosaic account of the creation ; it speaks reve- 
rently of the God of the Bible ; lapses into no direct denial 
of the revealed doctrine of Divine Providence; but puts 
forth some facts, more assumptions, and resulting theories, 
in such forms as cannot be held consistently with submission 
to the authority of the Bible. In regard to the planetary 
system, it dignifies, what Sir William Herschell hinted at as 
a bare hypothesis into a positive, settled theory, to wit, that, 
inasmuch as with a telescope of moderate power, certain 
nebulse or luminous clouds could be discovered floating in 
distant space, these are incipient planets, and that the side- 
real heavens, which now sparkle over our heads, were all 
fashioned by the gradual condensation of such diffused ma- 
terial. The supposed facts on which this hypothesis was 
built have been sensibly shaken, if not totally removed, by 
more recent discoveries. The great telescope of Lord Rosse 
has resolved some of these nebulae into clusters of shining 



of the author of " The Vestiges of the Natural History of Creation'' are not 
now sustained hy any respectable body of scientific men ; that the reviewers 
exposed the spurious facts and unsound positions of that impertinent book so 
fully and severely, that the deductions of science have since manifested 
rather a bias in the opposite direction. I am glad if true scholars repudiate 
it . Christian philosophers always have. I am not, however, dispossessed of 
the apprehension that there are many individuals who purport to be scholars, 
that find it convenient to propound the grossest fallacies of the book under con- 
sideration, as if they were established philosophical facts. Everybody knows 
that there is, in this country, a class of smart men, who dish up much of our 
literature, that are neither devoid of education, nor yet, in the highest sense of 
the word, scholars — men who do more to tincture the public mind than their 
more profound superiors, from whom they borrow just as much science as they 
can get without trouble, and make sufficient to secure a reputation with the 
reading public. They are the "jobbers" of the world's scientific commerce. 
While they bring nothing new among us, they find out what there is, and take 
and distribute what they can make profitable, ^mong these men, the type of 
opinion which I have here endeavoured to confute, is quite current, and from 
them it is taken to "retail" by their smattering readers, or my eyes and ears 
are both at fault. 
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spheres. And science dare not assert, at this hour, that 
they are not systems of stars, like our own, levolving round 
their appropriate centres. Sir John Herschel, pursuing the 
sublime studies which, before his day, made the name of 
his house illustrious, has not ventured to endorse the hy- 
pothesis of his honoured sire, but waits the result of his 
observations in the southern hemisphere, before he will 
presume to agitate the world by theories of its history. 

In regard to the animal system, the bold author of the 
^^ Vestiges" has broached a similar scheme of development 
With his speculative predecessor, Lamarck, he asserts the 
earliest organic form to have been the globule, and assumes 
it to be possible, that, by galvanism, animal life can be 
imparted— an assumption which no weU-autheniioated eaperi- 
ment can he adduced to sustain ! Beginning with this indn- 
uation respecting the origin of organic and animate beings 
the author proceeds to declare, that all ferms in nature, 
living and dead, have been gradually developed from a 
primitive, crude, and imperfect state, and that the higher 
orders of animal life have succeeded by regular gradation 
from those which were inferior in organization.* Geologi- 
cal discovery does, indeed, disclose that, in successive 
periods, there have been successive races, perhaps I may 
say, orders of animals. And it may be conceded that, in 
those remote and formative periods in the history of our 
globe, of which its foundation rocks are the only record, 
there was an adaptation of living creatures to the imper- 
fect abode in which they were placed, as there is. now a 
like adaptation to its improved condition. But it is noi 
true that there is such organic relation discoverable between 
the primitive, secondary y and tertiary forms of animal life^ as 
to justify the assertion j that the latter tcere mere developments 

* Thi8, too, is but a speculation, \rhich fiuds no sufficient wamnt in Uie 
record of nature. 
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of the former. There has not been that uniform improve- 
ment in all the orders of animal being, which would favour 
the idea of a progressive, philosophical, self-adjusting growth 
of nature to its present scale of advancement, and which, 
once established, would give place to the theory which a 
modem German philosopher* of the same school has boldly 
put into words — " The eternal is the nothing of nature." 
'^ There exists nothing but nothing, nothing but the eter- 
nal." "Real and ideal are no more diflFerent from each 
other than ice and water." 

In a discourse like the present, it would be impossible to 
give extended extracts from the writings of these authors, 
and neither the time, the occasion, the place, nor the 
speaker, would be fit for entering upon a detailed and 
critical notice of the scientific observations on which these 
bold theories rest.f I am the more willing to omit the 
recital of these things, because there is such an appetency 
in the human mind for whatever may help it to be sceptical, 
that the confutation of speculative follies, though it were 
triumphant, and the disproval of alleged facts, though it 
were annihilating, would lapse from the minds of many 
hearers, while the evil suggestions of infidelity would 
remain. I sh(\ll attempt, therefore, but to present a few 
of the moral and rational coTisiderationa which oppose 
themselves to the scheme of modern materialists. 

The briefest outline of their theory, which with justice 
I could sketch, is now before you. On the one hand, you 
have seen that it begins by ignoring the Creator, as one 
immediately concerned in the fashioning of anything as it 

*Okin. 

t For fall exposure of the inaccuracy in fact, and unsoundness in philoso- 
phical deduction, which characterize the writings of these men, see Professor 
Sedgwick's "Discourse on the Studies pursued at the University of Cam- 
bridge." 
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now exists. It interposes between us and him such an 
interminable series of second causes, and removes him to 
such a remote period in the dim ages of the past — it tapers 
off the material universe to such an infinitesimal and un- 
defined shape, before it associates it with the hand of God — 
that nothing is left of the incipient world or its Creator 
conceivable by man, which renders it revolting to his moral 
sense to say, " The Eternal is the nothing of Nature !" 

On the other hand, the modem materialist not only finds 
his dynamic forces essentially existent in matter, but he 
presents them as capable of producing all those phenomena, 
intellectual and moral, which ever are seen embodied in 
man, the noblest organic form. Galvanism, which those 
living contradictions, credulous sceptics, persuade them- 
selves can produce life in certain gelatinous globules, it is 
assumed can produce thought and emotion by action on the 
nervous system of man. And thus all spiritual being is 
expurgated from the Universe ; — ^no father in Heaven, no 
child on earth — but a dull, sluggish ball reeling in space — a 
concrete cloud, gradually perfected into a habitable world, 
and then developing out of its own substance, by a slow 
accession of ennobling qualities, sentient and responsible 
man. 

It may not be amiss to remark at this stage of our 
subject, that though God and the soul are thus practically 
and for all religious purposes removed from the recognition 
of the materialist, yet logically the existence of neither is 
thrown into doubt. For if we grant that the universe has, 
in its organic and its animate forms, grown to what it is by 
slow and regular development, yet the more unpromising 
the germ or egg from which it sprang, the more wondrous 
and complicated the latent power with which it was at first 
endowed. A designer, infinite in wisdom and boundless in 
power, must still be presupposed, or how could that inert 
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and insuflScient, and sluggish matter have been impregnated 
Avith such manifold and curious issues ? Reduce nature if 
you can, like a mathematical quantity, to its lowest terms, 
and in the same proportion you make it comprehensive of 
greater power — ^you widen the difference between that 
original teeming something and the nothing that lies 
beyond it ! 

Suppose we could follow back the process of creation 
step by step, which the materialist says has been slowly 
and steadily developing out of a crude and chaotic state, 
through countless ages, and that these gradations were 
regular, and after a common law of sequences, up to the 
first germination of the world-seed ; yet the next move in 
our backward research would launch us into an abyss wider 
and deeper than the w^hole reach from the pregnant masses 
of primeval chaos to the luxuriance, and beauty, and 
mechanism, and life of the world that now is. Oh, the 
immensity of difference between nothingness and matter, 
however rude and shapeless, yet, according to the theory 
with which we are now dealing, instinct with the power 
of organism, and capable of development into life and 
thought and moral sentiment! A God were still in 
demand to have made the first material, though it were but 
a dim nebula floating in space, and to have infused it with 
those attributes of development by which it has attained 
to its present condition ! But, my hearers, a God w^hose 
existence is to be proved by an intricate process of logic, 
who is thrust by the impertinence of scientific hypothesis 
out of a present actual universe, and recognised, if at all, 
as creator but of the rough material from which the worlds 
have grown, and that in the inconceivable depths of a past 
eternity, is to the finite mind of man no God at all. The 
faltering soul cannot grope so far to find him. The mechar 
nism of such a self-existent and parturient world would 
21 
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engross the admiration and the reverence of the thoughtful, 
and perplexity and indifference would fill the void immense 
between it and its remote first cause. And such has been 
the practical influence of the scheme upon the leading 
scholars who have constructed and promulgated it 
Lamarck, and Oken, and Comte, advert to no God as a 
being of personal attributes, and the masked author of 
" the Vestiges" would have had less power to injure the 
morals of the reading portion of the community, and would 
not have materially depreciated his own, if he too had 
omitted to speak of a Deity, who is in his regard a mere 
speculation ! 

But this modern type of materialism is to be reprobated, 
not only for its practical removal of the Creator from the 
cycle of time, and the compass of the known universe ; it 
is subversive of any theoretical conceit of a superintending 
Providence. It assumes that all things proceed as they do, 
in obedience to certain determinate laws of development, 
which are inherent in nature; that the universe goes on 
like a clock wound up, making its successive indications 
without the cai\3 or interference of a master's hand ! The 
ideal God who but now, in the process of creation, was put 
so fur away, that the soul of man was bewildered in finding 
Him at the gray dawn of material being, now appears con- 
gealed into a grim and iron fate which rules without sense 
or variation ! 

There can be no concord between the idea of a reigning 
Deity, bearing the sceptre of command, and a system of 
tiie universe which invests all things with intrinsic powers 
to combine, develop, and rotate in ceaseless and unfailing 
order. And is it philosophically more probable that insen- 
sate matter, by the energy of its own qualities, evolves 
such complex forms, such wondrous harmonies, such phy- 
sical and spiritual life, than that a supreme mind watches 
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and directs, and an efficient hand fashions, adjusts, and 
modifies the whole? What faculty of man is better satis- 
fied with a divinity whose only acknowledged act (in a 
period of the past too remote to be reached by the wing of 
the imagination) was the flinging from his creative hand 
the dust which has since condensed itself into spheres and 
systems, and left the Creator an obsolete, superannuated 
power? Surely our complex nature, physical, intellectual, 
and moral, finds not its heavenward aspirations met and 
fulfilled by such a God as this ! Man's soul requires to be 
conscious of subjection in all that concerns him, and the 
globe on which he lives, to a present, superintending, and 
controlling mind. Think you that all the tribes of our 
race would have been found offering sacrifices and worship 
to the great unknown God, if the unsophisticated mind 
could conceive of Him, as enthroned in the deepest recesses 
of a past eternity, and then and there having given to the 
material universe the one and only impulse it should ever 
receive from his omnipotent hand ? A Creator, ruled out 
of the daily government of the realm of nature, by an 
inexorable law of physical sequences, though he made that 
law himself, has no attribute wherewith to enlist the wor- 
ship of mankind. It is essential to our condition, ay, to 
our moral instincts, that we regard our successive experi- 
ences in life, our supplies and our deficiencies, our sorrows 
and our joys, as attributable to the ruling hand and intel- 
ligent disposal of a superior, personal power. We should 
neither obey nor feel the impulse to offer prayer, nor the 
least restraint of moral accountability, of which men in all 
conditions show some living traces, if the God demanded 
by the religious element in our hearts were not a God of 
providence. And the materialist, who conceives of the 
universe as so consummate and nicely adjusted a piece of 
mechanism, iu which no want can exist that provident 
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nature with plastic grace of adaptation will not rush to 
supply, is the last man who should leave this fearful gap^ ^ 
this yawning hiatus, in the mutual fitness of things unpio-^i^q 
vided for ! 

As a philosophical system, the theory of material deve^ 
lopment is obnoxious also to this objection : that, pursued 
little further in the direction of its advocates, it woulC^ 
make God rather the eventual result than the first cau^^ 
of nature. 

It propounds, as we have seen, the idea that the wondrous 
system of the universe originated in the nearest possible 
approximation to nothing ; that, from such an inception, it 
has gone on developing its inherent resources of form and 
beauty, and production, and life, and thought, and moral 
sentiment ; that man, in all his loftiest fiiculties, is but an 
improved animal, the progeny of apes at one stage of his 
ancestry, of reptiles still further back, of fishes before, and 
of mere " infusoria" at the first. Now, if such a law of 
progression hius been at work through the dim ages of the 
past, what rational objection can be made to the presump- 
tion that it is still, and will be, operative, until perfection 
shall be the issue ? And perfection is another name for 
God. Thus, we have the strange si}ectacle of a school of 
philosophers, who have practically superseded the Deity, 
by maintaining that matter is inherently possessed of all 
his powers — suggesting to a mind which, from their theory 
of the past, dares to look forward and anticipate the future, 
that, although the Infinite did not make the world, the 
world will at length make him. My lips revolt at giving 
utterance to a sentiment so preposterous, so closely border- 
ing on the profane ! But it is best for us, when contem- 
plating a system so insidious as this modern scheme of 
materialism, to look it full in the face, and to mark its most 
odious lineaments. It is instructive to follow out the tnul 
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n which we are put, when we join the rovings of men, 
rho enlist for scientific research with something less than 
everence for the Word of God ! The more gross of these 
aaterialists seem to regard the present state of things as 
he highest stage of development, for Oken has actually 
educed to language the sentiment, " Man is God wholly 
nanifested." If this were true, death must be the extinc- 
ion of man ; for his mental and moral endowments are, 
}y the same scheme, only peculiar exertions of his physical 
lystem, wrought upon by galvanism, the energizing agent 
)f nature. When he dies, therefore, inasmuch as no supe- 
lor organization is reproduced out of his material, that 
^hich distinguishes him as man, to wit, his sentient being, 
is lost. Or suppose we take the more consistent alternative, 
emd, assuming that the universe, as it now is, the realm of 
order, and beauty, and life, is the spontaneous development 
of crude, chaotic matter, proceed to infer that higher orders 
of being are yet to be evolved until perfection shall have 
been reached; still, man, according to such a theory, must 
suffer the loss of his individuality. His soul, while he has 
a personal existence, is no spirit dwelling in his flesh as a 
tabernacle ; it is only some function of his body, made to 
manifest itself by the action of one of nature's mechanical 
powers. The transmigration of such a soul is inconceiva- 
ble. The man of to-day cannot find his identity in the 
demi-god of the future, any more than the dull lizard of a 
more primitive age is personally present in the bold natu- 
ralist of our own. 

I remarked, at the outset, that the materialist, though he 
thus attributes thought and moral sense to the nervous 
iystem^ stimulated by galvanism, and so makes them coeval 
with the body, does not logically get rid of the existence 
of a human soul, for the soul may be defined as the reason- 
ing and moral faculty of man. He does but define, and 
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limit, and sensualize the mode of its existence. Yet in soci 
doing he sets it free from all moral responsibility. H^ 
puts the name of God so far off in the black depths of th»^ 
past, and, between, introduces so many substantial medi^ 
on the one hand, and so confronts it on the other with tt;;:;;-. 
impending loss of its identity, that there is felt neither tl 
exaction of duty from the one, nor the hope of advanta^ 
from the other. 

And this introduces us to a yet further objection to the 
scheme of the materialist. It extinguishes all motive ia 
man to act answcrably to the suggestions of his inorri 
sense. The system forbids the apprehension of any judg- 
ment, or the occurrence of any future punishment ot 
reward. As there is no immediate lawgiver, no moral 
administrator of goveniment, no spiritual subject, no future 
on which this thinking evanescence, which we have called 
a soul, can count, from what consideration save the seeming 
interests or pleasures of the hour, can spring the impulse 
which shall direct and incite the action of man ? Nay, to 
suppose the law of development, which the materialist pro- 
pounds, to he perfectly triumphant, we must make man but 
one of the little wheels in the mechanism of the universe, 
and his every turn enforced by this complication with the 
moving whole ! Do what he may of good or evil, it shall 
be wrought not by him as an independent moral agent, but 
only through him, by the necessities of time and circum- 
stance. If there be any responsibility allowed under such 
a scheme, it must rest on the whole, and not on the part, 
and that which it charged to the universe will not press 
very heavily on the individual ! And what would super- 
vene upon the earth, if this theory of life might obtain 
among men ? The geologist, entranced with his discoveries 
in the deep places of the sphere, or filling balloons of specu- 
lation in his study to launch into the deeper places of the 
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ur, might do society no harm, unless it were by constantly 
listurbing its accepted philosophy of nature with new and 
note visionary hypotheses; but what would restrain the 
unrefined, thq sensual, the necessitous ? What shield would 
protect weak innocence from mighty guilt? What threat- 
ening avenger would guard the rights of property and of 
life, if the dread of something after death were dispelled 
by the persuasion that thought and feeling are mere physical 
phenomena, and will cease when dissolution shall unstring 
the nerves on which they have vibrated ? Earth would 
become the very vestibule of hell, and men and devils 
mingle in equal intercourse, if the work of the law written 
on men's hearts, and amplified on the page of revelation, 
did not disseminate a loftier conceit of our nature, relations, 
and destiny, than these materialists endeavour to make 
current in the w\ilks of learning. 

I may detain you with but one further objection to the 
theory of physical development, now attractively set forth, 
and winning respectful attention, if not assent, in literary 
circles. It is at variance with the consciousness of immor- 
tality, which seems to be inherent in the mind of man. At 
any rate, the pagan sages of all times and all tribes, who 
have thoughtfully considered the intellectual and moral 
attributes of our race, have inferred, with various degrees 
of confidence, that there is some ethereal part which sur- 
vives the body. The extent of the mind's range, the occa- 
Bional triumph in which it rises over physical suffering, the 
accumulating strength and resources which it manifests 
through the period of the body's decline, and down tofthe 
moment of its dissolution, all are unaccountable, but Ipon 
the theory that, while the soul abides in the flesh, ft is a 
lordly guest of higher pedigree and nobler nature, and that, 
"when it goes forth, " the earthly house of this tabernacle 
being dissolved," it is, to find a house, not made with 
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hands, eternal. But the studious materialist, not allowing 
himself to speculate on the phenomena of his own intellec- 
tual being, as a special department of nature, governed, 
perhaps, by its own harmonious, but not identical, laws, 
proceeds to inspect the monuments of the past; and, finding 
some tokens of progression in the lapse of the ages, with 
inventive alacrity, he fills up the breaks, bridges the 
chasms with bold theories of a single span, pushes further 
back, with daring speculation, than the endurhig record of 
material nature runs, condenses all things into one pregnant 
mass, and then proclaims the universality of a law of which 
he has caught glimpses through the chinks of nature, that 
all things have been developed by spontaneous energy, one 
from another ; and, to illustrate his allegiance to this phy- 
sical fate, he bows his own heaven-aspiring forehead to find 
his ancestry among the apes and reptiles of the earth, and, 
his vivid soul, panting for immortality, he constrains to be 
submissive, while he declares it to be nothing more than 
his material form disclosing a peculiar aspect, under the 
action of an extraneous physical agent ! Oh ! is there any 
picture of humanity more humiliating, more significant of 
the depravity and moral subversion of our nature, than we 
see exhibited in the scholar whose reason is hoodwinked 
by his pride of attainment and invention, and who, to per- 
fect and maintain a favourite theory, will blink the facts 
of science, invent connecting links to suit his need, spurn, 
unstudied, the disclosures of God's Word, and even stifle 
the revolting instincts of his own nature ? The materialist 
does all this. To complete the reach of his conjectural law 
of regular, successive development, he denies himself that 
pleasing sense of immortality which ennobles the unread 
peasant, and, to mark the triumph of his scientific skill, 
reduces his soul to a thing, a clod of earth, sparkling for a 
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>xiient with intelligence, and then returning to its dull, 
koonscious, and base condition again ! 
Before this assemblage I may seem to have been treating 

A type of scepticism which is but rarely found, and 
ifatuating the minds of only a lew enthusiastic scholars, 
horn much or little learning has made mad. Would to 
rod it were even so ! I grant you that materialism, so 
y'stcmatized and illustrated by natural and supposititious 
lets, beguiles but a small remnant of the great multitude 
f practical sceptics. The scheme is too new, its field of 
^search too intricate, its reasonings too subtle to have yet 
een apprehended by the common mind. But materialism 
i a cruder form — the wish, half formed into a belief, that 
ioire is no moral Governor, no living soul, no future after 
-ath — is the sad and paralyzing scepticism which besets 
^^Ty spirit consciously guilty, unrepentant, and unfor- 
"^^n ! The irrehgious world is on the alert for material, 
^AJ^ever specious, to justify such grovelling opinions. And 
^ witness .against the truth of revelation is so sure of wel- 
^Mie as that old enemy, against whose sophistries Paul 
^Utioned the church in his day, "science falsely so 
A\led !" 

The danger from this supercilious and assuming demon 
of infidelity — scholastic materialism — is the more imminent, 
because it is now mingling itself with the popular literature 
of the age ! And the age is one which loves to be flattered 
with fragments of science, flung into its intellectual pabu- 
lum as it were, prepared to enjoy its savour and digest its 
substance. Technical terms, once abhorrent, are now 
iffected, and serve to illuminate the pages of popular books, 
wd magazines and newspapers. And men who can catch 
i few of them, and lard their lean thoughts, to use the 
>hrase of quaint Burton, with such basting, can often 

mposc on themselves the conceit, and on others the convic- 
22 
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tion, that they understand the science to which such nomen- 
clature belongs. When the literary taste of the masses 
discovers such an infirmity, and infidelity disguised in the 
mantle of science is attempting to tamper with it, it is 
time for the advocates of revealed truth to lift up the 
warning voice, and to demand that alleged discoveries be 
well authenticated; that theory extend itself no further 
than fact ; and that revelation, which has such clustering 
tokens in every department that it is of God, shall be ac- 
counted true in its history of the creation, in its doctrine 
of Divine Providence, in its portraiture of man's complex 
nature, until Science, in all her haunts, and by the voice 
of all her devotees, shall proclaim, with unfaltering tongue, 
through half a century, that the record is false, and ^at 
she has deciphered Nature's Monogram, and is ready to 
rehearse its infallible import ! 
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VI. 

ECCLESIASTICAL DEVELOPMENT. 

** Te thould eamaOy eonimdfor (he Faith vfJtidi was onot. delivered unto the SxinU^ Jubk, 3. 

UNTIL within a comparatively recent period, it was 
acknowledged by all Christians, that this injunction 
was binding on the Church in every age ; that it possessed a 
/iiith or creed which had been delivered to it from above 
once for all ; that an essential part of its office was to 
hold and transmit that fiiith ; and an essential part of it« 
duty was to contend strenuously for it when assailed. It 
was conceded, too, as a matter of course, that this true 
Christian Faith was the doctrine held and taught by Christ 
and His Apostles, that and no other. There was, indeed, 
serious diversity of opinion as to the channel by which 
that doctrine was derived to us; whether it flowed through 
Scripture alone, or through Scripture and tradition co-ordi- 
nately : but there was no dispute as to its authority and 
sufficiency when once ascertained. But all this is now 
changed ; a more daring school of theology has risen up^ 
which treats with scorn those ancient limitations of Christ- 
ian doctrine, and vindicates for it a domain not less bound- 
less than that of natural science, which dissuades us from 
resorting for our faith to the ancient fountains of Scripture, 
or even Tradition, but bids ua draw it fresh and new from 
the abundant streams of the present Church. 

(173) 
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In this age of progress it is supposed to have been disco- 
vered and even proved, tliat Christian doctrine did not come 
down to us in its entireness from Christ and His apostles; 
that it was not revealed to these last as it is to modem pon- 
tiflfs, doctors, and teachers ; that it is indeed communicated 
to the world, bit by bit, as it is needed, and that thus, gradu- 
ally accumulating, it is impossible to foretell to what volume 
and amplitude it may at length grow. Such is the theory 
of development, of which occasional glimpses seem to have 
been taken by Romish divines ever since the Reformation, 
but which has been more plainly indicated by the celebrated 
Mohler, in his work on Symbolism, and has been at length, 
with great elaboration of detail, great profusion of learning, 
and great acuteness of reasoning, stated and defended by 
Dr. Newman, as his justification for renouncing the Church 
of England, and submitting to that of Rome. It is quite 
clear, too, that this theory, though to so great an extent the 
product of the teeming brain of a recent convert, is not only 
tolerated, but warmly welcomed, in the Church of Rome ; 
and that the leading minds of tliat Church are prepared 
to take this very position as the battle-ground on which 
they will hereafter contend for its exclusive authority and 
universal domination. For Dr. Newman, on making his 
submission, expressly referred this book to the judgment 
of the Church he was entering; and that Church is by no 
means slow or mild in censuring when slie is displeased. 
On the contrary, she has a congregation or commission, 
which sits for the very purpose of examining books, and 
placing on the "Index Expurgatorius" those which are 
considered faulty. And not only do we find on that list 
treatises of Christian doctrine, but even works of science 
and general literature, down even to the lightest tales of 
fiction. But no unfavourable sentence has gone forth 
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'Against this remarkable production. On the contrary, it 
^as been received by the church to which it appealed with 
tie most flattering applause. A writer in the Dublin Re- 
view, well understood to be Cardinal Wiseman, speaks of 
*ie volume as " the description of the process of reasoning, 
9y which the author's powerful and well-stored mind was 
brought to a full accordance with Catholic truth." The 
*^nian Catholic Bishop of Edinburgh took it as the text 
^^ a series of lectures in the Scotch capital. And when 
^e author, soon after its publication, went on the continent, 
"^ journey through France was illustrated by all the 
honours which the most eminent of the clergy could lavish 
^^ Ixim ; while his reception at Rome was not that of a 
Penitent seeking forgiveness, but rather that of a conqueror 
^ tlxe heroic age, entering the Eternal City after a glorious 
^tti. paign. The late Pope presented him with a beautiful 
■**ioifix. The present pontiff permitted him to reside in 
^^ College of the Propaganda, and to edify and instruct 
"^^ people by his preaching, even before he obtained the 
^l,y orders, alone recognised in the Roman Court.* We 
^vist infer, then, that his doctrine, just before published, 
^^^sthave been adjudged by the Pope not only sound, but 
^^ '•usually well fitted to enlighten and guide souls. 

'^he Church of Rome then stands before Christendom com- 
*^it:ted to this theory of development, first by its silence, 
^^^ct by its action. A man of note comes bending before it, 
^feiiowledges it as his sovereign, and brings in his hand 
™^ fcK)ok as an offering, and asks to be corrected if he has 
'^'"^^ in anything there taught. He receives no answer, but 
^ ^^I^plausive, cordial welcome. This is surely an acknow- 
^^t^iaent that his teaching deserves no censure. But it 
*^^ not rest there. This teaching is caught up and echoed 
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and re-echoed by priest and prelate, from the pulpit and 
from the press, in various countries and in different lan- 
guages. The doctrine, then, has ceased to be merely toler- 
ated, it has become authoritative ; it is already half esta- 
blisheil, and its history will in time furnish another instance 
d' the very process of which itself is the proffered solution, 
the pi\HX\^s by which an opinion grows and hardens into 
an article of fiiith. Indeed, while this is a result which 
Ronumists do not seem to deprecate, it is one which they 
prv>biibly could not avoid. They seem shut up by an inex- 
orable lojrical necessity to this doctrine of development. 
It may l)0 an unsafe harbour, but it is the only one in 
which they can now anchor. For, at this day, it does not 
AHMU |K>ssiblo lor audacity itself to be so unblushing as to 
mountain that lloman doctrine and primitive doctrine are 
piwisi^ly one and the same; that the supremacy of the 
l\>tH> is u!uloi'stcH)d now as it was by St. Polycarp, St. Hip- 
jK>lytuA» and St. Cyprian; and that the confessed deificsr 
tk»n of iho Viruin, as it is in our age, w^as a familiar and 
\\oUvmo thiuii::ht to Epiphanius and Irena}us. 

It is obvious, then, that Dr. Newman is only a little in 

i^UitUiV of thi^ liivat body of Romish controversialists, and 

that tlio\ nuist all, however reluctantly, come up to his 

xtunil-(K»iut, Uvause it is demonstrable that unhss the 

( %inh <>/" ( 'hrisf /uts the iKticer to develop neic (Joctn'nes, the 

■ *hm\h i>/ li\>tne has not the right to teach her 2^i'cse)d ilix!- 

/i;**cv, lias, then, the Church of Christ, w^hcther confined, 

^s l\\ Konuiuists, to their own communion, or extended to 

vll \\1k> Ivliovo in llim, and are baptized into His name, 

ua '.he Clunvh any such power or right? Now it is neces- 

Hi;v lo aekui>\\ ledge, that there is a growth in the Church 

^x Ji \\lv , vUkI even an expansion of Christian doctrine as 

^ vVN.eMU \\lneh may, by a dexterous, logical legerdemain^ 

\ ^.*vie "o ai>ivar to a careless observer, the same with 
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that process of development which Dr. Newman advocates. 
Undoubtedly our Saviour did promise that His kingdom 
should increase from a very small begimiing to mighty 
issues, as a plant grows from a seed, or as leaven diffuses 
itself through a lump, and in this, as in other things, His 
word has not returned unto Him void. Mankind have 
seen, with wonder and with awe, the vision of the Babylo- 
nian monarch fulfilled, the stone cut out without hands 
break in pieces and consume the iron and the brass, the 
clay, the silver and the gold, all opposing powers, however 
august, however consolidated, and that stone itself become 
a great mountain and fill the earth ; they have seen the 
little band of a hundred and twenty disciples, beginning at 
Jerusalem, the Church of Christ, enlarge itself, and crush, 
one by one, all the obstacles which the fanaticism of the 
Jews, alid the wisdom of the Greeks, and the policy of the 
Eomans, and the rude valour of the Barbarians, could rear 
up against it, and extend itself northward and southward 
and eastward and westward, until it occupied the whole 
civilized world, and still continue to grow, daily making 
new conquests from the surrounding wilderness of Heathen- 
dom. In this sense there has been, indeed, a mighty deve- 
lopment in Christianity. And amid these altered circum- 
stances, and because of them, the laws and institutions of 
the Church have been greatly expanded. The government 
of the disciples was a very simple thing when they all met 
together in one upper chamber. Even during the lifetime 
of the Apostles, it became more complex. Timothy at 
Ephesus, and Titus in Crete, had to set in order things that 
were toanting^ to make rules, administer discipline. As in 
process of time, new exigencies arose, so new laws were 
required, and new tribunals and officers to promote the 
peace and order of Christian society. Canon law then, and 
ecclesiastical polity are now, of necessity, very different and 
23 
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far more complete than anything of the same nature which 
was known in the infancy of the Church. Here then is 
growth in the bo<ly itself and in its institutions, the gar- 
ments, so to speakj which it wears for vigour and for beauty. 
But this relates only to its outward, visible existence. We 
must go further, and acknowledge that, in what more 
immediately concerns its inner life, in its teaching, in its 
avowed and express faith, there has been, in the progress 
of time, an expansion which he who chooses may call a 
Development. 

It is quite obvious, e. j/., to our very senses, that the 
Nicene Creed is more voluminous than the Apostles', and 
it is beyond dispute, that the Nicene is later than the 
Apostles', and that the increase is not by an accumulation 
of words, but by the annunciation of distinct and substantial 
propositions. The faith or creed of the Church, then, in 
one age, as propounded to mankind, was enlarged beyond 
what it had teen in a preceding. And, afterwards, the 
decrees of the Councils of Constantinople, Ephesus, and 
Chalceilon, not to speak of others, were accepted by the 
Church as deliuitions of the essential faith. Here, then, is 
an advance, century after century, step by step. How, 
then, is it to be distinguished from that development, the 
operation of which has recently startled Christendom ? This 
may be ollered as a short and summary answer to the 
question, that the one is objective, the other subjective. 
That development, as taught by Dr. Newman, is increase in 
t/ie amount of rrveaJed truth iti<t'lf which increase the Church 
generates, while, on the other hand, the leyitimate expansion 
of the Christian faith is a better understanding, and a 
clearer and more explicit statement, on the part of the 
Church, of truth alread}^, once for all, revealed bi/ God. 
True progress in Christian doctrine is found in a more per- 
fect apprehension of what already exists; development is 
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an addition of what did not heretofore exist as revealed 
truth : as a new tier of stones is laid on a temple, as a fun- 
gus grows on an oak, or as alloy is poured on the fine gold. 
The subjective growth in Christian doctrine, on the part 
of the Church, is not only lawful but desirable, and, indeed, 
inevitable. Individual Christians, as they grow in grace 
und in experience, grow of necessity, likewise, in knowledge, 
not because more truth is given tliem, but because more is 
received by them. The human mind, applied to Holy 
Scripture, is like a cup dropped into the ocean — it draws up 
more or less according to its own measure, hindered by no 
limit on the part of a reservoir which is itself unlimited. 
So the collective mind of the Church goes on to learn from 
age to age. 

Prophecies explain themselves by fulfilment. Opposite 
aspects of the same truth are combined and reconciled. 
General propositions are drawn out, by deduction, into the 
particular verities which they include, as, from axioms in 
mathematics, theorems flow. Thus, we find in Scripture 
a certain moral law — " Be ye therefore merciful, as your 
Father also is merciful." Christians meditate on this law, 
the consciousness of the whole Church grapples with it, 
and it is traced out to its issues. It is soon discovered to 
be repugnant to gladiatorial shows, to a harsh and unmiti- 
gated system of slavery, even to rigorous parental discipline 
like that of the Romans, to aggressive w^arfare, and the 
like ; and practices of this sort begin to be assailed, either 
by express laws of the Church, or of Christian states, or by 
the current and pressure of Christian sentiment. Here 
then is a deduction of particular moral judgments from a 
general principle. And thus, to take an instance from 
ivhat is less ethical and more simply intellectual : Jesus 
Himself declared His oneness with the Father. When 
heresies arose concerning His nature, it became necessary 
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for the Church to define in what sense He was one with 
the Father, and it was then affirmed that He was so one 
as to be of the same substance with the Father, and this 
consubstaiitiality was made a test of orthodoxy, as it has 
ever since continued. 

Yet it is clear that this consubstantiahty is only a par- 
ticular truth, embraced in the general truth that He is one 
with the Father, not figuratively but literally ; for, if one, 
then He must ])e of the same substance. Yet Dr. New- 
man does not hesitate to say that, because this doctrine 
was defined in the fourth century, it was a development 
of that century, as the papal supremacy and the worship 
of the Virgin were of subsequent eras. Let them be shown 
to be alike in this respect, that each flows by necessary 
consequence from Scripture, and then we shall be con- 
strained to place them on the same level as of Divine 
authority. Until a doctrine, however, is proved to be 
taught in Scripture, either expressly or implicitly, it ought 
not to be received as a part of revelation, unless it have 
the evidences that revelation has, miracles like those of 
Christ and His Apostles, antecedent prophecies, harmony 
with God's acknowledged word, and superhuman purity 
and elevation on the part of its teachers. When any 
Komish doctrine comes to us with these notes of a Divine 
origin, we are ])ound to accept it as Divine; until then, 
jealousy for the honour of God's word, as well as respect 
for our own understandings, bids us reject it. For this 
notion of development, if admitted, requires us to believe 
that the Church is empowered to declare from time to time 
truths necessary to salvation, which are strictly neio ; that 
matters of doctrine are now binding on the faith of Christ- 
ians which were never known to the Apostles and Evange- 
lists, actually or virtually; never taught by them orall>' or 
in writing; never accepted by or known to the Church in 
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its primitive and purest state; nay, that hereof the Church 
may teach with the penalty of eternal damnation on those 
^wlio will not believe it, what no one at the present day 
believes, no one has ever heard of, no one has ever ima- 
gined ; and is certainly a most formidable claim, and makes 
Christianity scarcely less than a new religion. It binds us 
down to accept, not the faith which purified and saved the 
soul of St. Paul, or St. Augustin, but any faith now or 
hereafter to be declared by the authority of the Church. 
Do these persons who offer us this new and startling doc- 
trine, confirm it by miracles, not of winking madonnas, 
and self-inflicted stigmata, but by such miracles as become 
a new revelation — by such miracles as those of Pentecost 
and the Resurrection ? It cannot be pretended. Do they 
bring their proofs from Holy Scripture ? So far from it, 
that there is nothing which Holy Scripture more vehe- 
mently affirms, and more frequently reiterates, than the 
immutability of the faith. "One Lord, one Faith, one 
Baptism," is what St. Paul preaches. "Contend strenu- 
ously for the Faith, once delivered to the saints," is St. 
Jude's exhortation. And thus again St. Paul says, " Keep, 
O Timothy, that which is committed to thy trust ;" " Take 
heed unto thyself and the doctrine, continxie in them ;" 
"Charge some that they teach no other doctrine." But 
especially consider how St. Paul fulminates against this 
deadly error in his Epistle to the Galatians. " Though we," 
says he, " or an angel from heaven, preach any other Gospel 
unto you, than that which we have preached unto you, let 
him be accursed." As Vincent of Lirins remarks, he does not 
say though I, but though we, though James, though John, 
though Peter himself, of course, one may infer, though any 
of his successors, real or pretended ; yea, though an angel 
from heaven preach any other Gospel, let him be accursed. 
Nor is he content to say this once, but immediately and 
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deliberately repeats it. As we said before, so say I now 
again, if any man preach any other Gospel unto you than 
that ye have received, let him be accursed. And thus^ 
as Vincent observes, " to preach anything to Christians 
besides what they have received, never has been lawful, 
nowhere is lawful, nor ever shall be lawful. That vessel 
of election, that teaclier of the Gentiles, that trumpet of 
the Apostles, that herald of the lands, that confidant of 
Heaven cries, and cries reix?atedly, and to all, always and 
everywhere, that if any shall have preached a new doctrine 
let him be anathematized." 

And it is to be noted that the Gosi>el against which St. 
Paul so vehemently protests, is not one incompatible with 
his own, but different from his own, different only if it 
affirm what he did not affirm. And if we inquire into the 
judgment of the Fathers on this ix)int, we find that if they 
knew more of the will of God than the Apostles did, they 
were utterly unconscious of this superior wisdom, but sup- 
posed themselves only to teach what they had received by 
transmission from these very Apostles. Nay, that even 
the mediaeval Clnirch was ignorant of its own power to 
originate new revelations, but considered rather that Novelty 
wa;3 a sure sign of heresy. Here then we have a problem, 
an acknowledged variation between Apostolic teaching 
and Romish teaching ; we have a theory of development 
offered us as tlie solution of that problem. It is a theory, 
however, not countenanced by Scripture, but anathematized 
thereby; not known to the primitive Church, nor the medi- 
aeval Church, except as a sign of heresy; not sustained by 
miracles, nor any other sui)ernatural evidence. 

It rests, then, for its proof purely on its own reasonable- 
ness. Is it then, as it ought to be, if candid men are to 
receive it, the most reasonal^le and the most obvious thing 
imaginable ? Surely it is strange, if so, that it should be 
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ao lately discovered. It is an assertion that Revelation 

must grow as natural science grows. But is not this, to 

keep out of view the essential idea of a Revelation ? What 

do we mean by a Revelation ? In one sense, all knowledge 

is revealed, for all light comes from the Father of lights. 

But Grod communicates knowledge in different ways. Some 

truths we learn mediately by inductions from facts, by 

weighing probabilities, by comparison of ideas, by deduction 

from general principles of nature. 

But there are other truths, which, from the character of 
their subject-matter, could not be learned in this way : such 
e. gr., as pertain to His own essence and attributes, and to 
the life beyond the grave, which yet it exceedingly behooved 
mankind to know, and which He has in His mercy conde- 
scended to teach us, by express oral or written messages. 
If a man deny that in this last sense a Revelation has ever 
taken place, we know what he means, he is simply an infidel. 
But if he admit that this has been done, then he acknow- 
ledges that God does communicate religious Truth in a way 
different from, and opposite to, that by which He teaches 
Natural Science. Science, as it has been well said, is a 
revelation in and by the reason, the Gospel is a revelation 
to the reason. To obliterate this distinction is in its effect 
to destroy all religious faith. 

But, before the misguided follower of these new lights 
reaches that quagmire of rationalism towards which they 
guide him, observe into what odious and irreverent positions 
he is conducted. Christian knowledge, say the advocates 
of Development, is ever advancing. St. Paul, then, knew 
less than St. Athanasius, and St. Athanasius less than St. 
Bernard, and St. Bernard less than St. Alphonsus Liguori, 
or Dr. Newman. Nay, that is far from being the entire 
anti-climax. St. Paul, who was so ignorant of truth and 
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duty as to rebuke the Primate St. Peter openly, and to tell 
him that he erred — St. Paul, who knew of but one mediator 
between God and man, the man Christ Jesus — St. Paul, 
who seems to have relied as little on the Virgin Mary to 
assist in his salvation as on any woman then unborn — St. 
Paul, who believed that all Christ's people when absent 
from the body are present with the Lord, instead of being 
racked by the intolerable pains of Purgatory — this man 
was on Romish principles not only a less enlightened and 
less accurate teacher than Dr. Newman, but he was a less 
informed Christian than the least and lowest of Dr. New- 
man's disciples ; than the merest girl fresh from a convent ; 
than the rudest and poorest Irish labourer, who commits 
his departing soul to the Virgin ; nay even than the Italian 
bandit w^ho kneels before an image while waiting for the 
traveller whom he intends to rob or to murder. What- 
ever the practices of these men may be, if the Theorj- of 
Development be true, their hioidedge of Christian doctrine 
is greater than that of any ancient Father, than of any pri- 
mitive Saint, than of any even of the exalted Twelve who 
saw and heard the Lord of life Himself, and whom He 
promised to guide into all truth. And what the most 
advanced Christian now knows of the Christian Faith is less 
than what a Tyro may know hereafter. To-morrow there 
may be new discoveries in Christianit3\ The next steamer 
may bring us in addition to the price of cotton and the 
number of killed and wounded in another battle on the 
Danube, intelligence of a new article of that Faith without 
believing which a man cannot be saved. His doctrine may 
be sufficient to-day, but when he goes abroad to-morrow 
he learns that there is another Development w^hich he must 
believe or be lost. He is exposed to be anathematized, not 
on the old ground pointed out by St. Paul, that he has 
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1-eceived another Gospel, but on the exactly opposite ground, 
that he would not receive another Gospel. Where is all 
tills to end? What sort of religion will Christianity be 
when fully developed ? " When the Son of Man cometh, 
shall he find faith on the earth ?'' Let us, my brethren, 
devoutly thank God that we belong to a Church that 
adheres to the old landmarks, and is content to be no wiser 
than the Apostles, and which enjoins on all its ministers 
and all its members to contend strenuously for the Faith 
Oixoe ileUvered to the sauttff. 
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RATIONALISTIC DEVELOPMENT. 

«* Devfare, lot any man apod you, through pttUotophy and vain de-xiU afUr the tradition qf nuny q/Ur 
the rudiwtftnt* of the vnrid, and nd qfler Christ,'* Col. n. 8. 

THE subject to which I am now permitted by a merciful 
Providence, and by the kindness of the founders of 
this course of lectures, to invite your candid and earnest 
attention, is Rationalistic Development, 

In approaching this difficult and important theme, it is 
my fervent prayer to Almighty God that the Holy Spirit 
may so direct our thoughts and rule our hearts as to render 
the present occasion largely profitable to our souls, and 
widely promotive of his glory ; and this for the sake of 
Jesus Christ, his only Son, our Lord and Saviour ! 

At the threshold of our inquiries this primary question 
presents itself: 

WJiat is Rationalism? 

Rationalism is the attempted supremacy of reason in 
religious matters. It is the attempted^ and not the actual, 
supremacy ; since, from the very nature of the case, every 
effort to bring the infinite within the compass and domi- 
nion of the finite will ever prove a signal and instructive 
failure. 

•The renowned reformers, Luther and Calvin, had not 
been long resting in their graves, when the churches of 

(189) 
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Europe were startled and appalled by such annunciations 
as these from the mouths of Faustus Sociuus, and the 
author of the Racovian Catechism, Valentine Smalcius, the 
revivers of the ancient Arian heresy, which insists that 
there was a time when the Divine Word, the everlasting 
Son of the Father, did not exist : " To admit any doctrines 
which are contrary to common sense, we neither can nor 
ought to be induced by the express words of the Spirit of 
God himself* " Whatever opinion agrees not with reason 
is inadmissible in divinity."f 

The next generation heard still more hardy and irreve- 
rent declarations ; for Simon Episcopius, an Arminian 
divine of Holland, thus dogmatizes : " Whatever the reason 
of man finds out to be false, is on no account to be consi- 
dered as true or right in religion." 

With the noted polemic, Dr. Joseph Priestly, this was a 
favourite maxim, as unsound in principle as it is daring in 
spirit : " It is now time to lay less stress on the interpreto* 
tion of particular texts, and to allow more weight to gene- 
ral considerations, derived from the whole tenor of Scripture 
and the dictates of reason, and if there should be found any 
difficulty in accommodating the one to the other, the Scrip- 
ture, and not reason, should remain unaccounted for."J 

These bold assertions of influential and leading Ration- 
alists very clearly discover the principle on which they 
insist the interpretation of the written word of God and 
all religious investigation should be conducted; that the 
judgment of our reason must in every case be regarded as 
decisive and supreme. 

If this is in brief a just definition of Rationalism, we 
may now introduce to our notice another inquiry : 

♦ Sociiius. 

t Smalcius. Smith's Scrip. Testimony to Messiah, Vol. I. p. 08. 

X Hist, of (.\)rruptiori3 of Christianity, Vol. I. p. 2G1. 
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What 18 Development? 

In itself, Development is simply a gradual unfolding. It 
is not a creative act, but a successive opening and increase 
of something already existing; while in its manifestations, 
Development is as various as are the things, which by 
degrees unfold themselves and come to perfection. The seed 
develops itself into the plant. The acorn develops itself 
into the oak. The bud develops itself into the leaf The 
blossom develops itself into the fruit. The child is deve- 
loped into an adult. But as in these familiar instances of 
development there is no new act of creation, so there is no 
change of the original essence. No species ever commin- 
gles and becomes identical with another. " Do men gather 
grapes of thorns, or figs of thistles ?"* '' Can the fig-tree 
bear olive berries ? Either a vine figs ?"f In the vegetable 
world no such transmutation and confusion ever occur, but 
each kind of plant, grain, and tree invariably produces ita 
like. 

In the animal kingdom, the same undeviating law of suc- 
cession also prevails; physiologists and anatomists searching 
in vain for an example where a race has unfolded itself 
into a new one. Nowhere within the sphere of the world's 
observation does one form of life pass into some other. 
Vegetables never become animals, nor do brutes lose their 
nature, ascend in the scale of being, and obtrude themselves 
into the ranks of humanity.J 

Such is Development as it exists in the material creation ; 
and hence we may expect that the same impossibility of 
blending diverse natures prevails, as an inexorable law, in 
every other department of existence. 

♦ Matt. vii. 16. f James iii. 12. 

X Baron Cuvier, Murcbison, Charles Bell. Indications of the Creator, bj 
Geo. Tajlor. 
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With tlicse preliminary observations, we are j^erhaps 
prepared for the reception of our principal question, 

I. WHAT IS RATIONALISTIC DEVELOPMENT? 

Development rationalistic is a theory devised by modem 
rationalists, of the perpetual evolution of new doctrine 
under new circumstances. It is the hypothesis of a develop- 
ing energy in the Gospel, which incessantly moulds its 
original principles into novel forms of truth. 

Thus Immanuel Kant, a most eminent philosopher of 
Germany during the last century, and a professed rationalist, 
proposes so to transmute Christianity as to free it from all 
old dogmas. "Mysteries must eventually pass into the 
form of moral notions by a metempsychosis, if they are 
ever to become intelligible. The Church creed contains 
within the germ of a principle, whereby it is urged to a 
continual and more close approximation towards pure ethics 
and religion, until at length these last being attained, the 
other will be superseded and dispensed with. The swad- 
dling bands beneath which the embryo shot up to manhood 
must be laid aside when the season of maturity has come. 
The leading-strings of sacred traditions, which in their time 
may have been of service, grow by degrees superfluous."* 

This theory of indefinite progress inherent in the very 
nature of the Gospel, is thus portrayed by the distinguished 
AmQrican divine who, in the metropolis of New England, 
once so eloquently advocated the modification of Christi- 
anity, called Unitarianism : 

'' In the times of the early Fathers, Christianit}'' was in 
its infancy. The Apostles communicated its great truths 
to the rude minds of Jews and heathens, but the primitive 
Church did not, and could not, understand all that was 

* Kant's Ileli;?ion within the Boundaries of Pure Reason, Prcf. & B. 3, Apot. 
1,?7. 
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involved in those principles. In the first age, the religion 
was administered with a wise and merciful conformity to 
the capacity of the recipients. With the progress of intel- 
ligence, and the development of the moral faculties, 
Christianity is freeing itself, and ought to be freed, from 
the local, temporary, and accidental associations of its 
childhood."* 

According to this theory of Development, Christianity is 

not 80 much a body of definite doctrine, as an embryon 

principle, or a prolific w7ea, yielding diversified products, 

branching into many species and varieties, and manifesting 

itself under endless modifications ; and yet under all these 

infinite forms retaining its original and divine character. 

Of course, at its commencement, Christianity was not fully, 

but only partially revealed. As a truth it was only a seed, 

out of which it was subsequently to grow until it reached 

maturity. To Jesus of Nazareth and his Apostles, God 

imparted his will in such a form, that from it succeeding 

ages can develop other truths, and this indefinitely, as their 

aspirations prompt, or their exigencies require.f 

This is the aspect of Rationalistic Development as pro- 
fessed by the followers of the German philosophers, Kant, 
Schelling, and Hegel. But in France, and among the 
admirers of the Eclecticism of Victor Cousin, Rationalistic 
Development exhibits still another phase. 

In the assuming and erroneous language of the disciples 
of this school, "Intuition is a direct manifestation of truth. 
Everything of an intuitional character unfolds itself more 
and more in the individual. In proportion as our spiritual 
nature is brought more into harmony with truth and with 

♦ Dr. W. E. Channing's Works. 

t Letters on Development, by Rev. Wm. Archer Butler, D. D. 
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God, will there be a clearer reflection wUhin tis of divim 
things''* 

According to the imperious dogmas of this popular and 
aspiring modern Platonism,f we are able by a kind of 
intellectual vision, to soar, not only above the world of aense^ 
but beyond the sphere even of our personal consciousnen^ 
and boldly to place ourselves at the very centre of Absolate 
Being, with which indeed reason is to be regarded as 
identical; and then from this central point surveying 
essential existence, and its various relations, we can next 
unveil the nature of the Deity, and fully explain the deriva- 
tion of all things which have been created by the Infinite !{ 

As a necessary consequence of this refined and subtle 
theory, whatever in the Scriptures agrees with our innate 
sense of absolute truth, we are for this cause to believe; 
while everything that does not receive the spontaneous 
assent of our reason, or rather is not suggested by this 
faculty, we are to reject; the primary intuitions of the 
soul, and their independent deductions, constituting both 
the standard and the measure of religious truth. 

Ratioualistic Development, then, as the twin ofispring 
of Rationalism, forms with its parent a tri-corporal monster; 
like the horse leech and her two daughters, " a generation 
whose teeth are as swords, and their jaw teeth as knives, 
to devour the Lord's poor from the earth, and needy and 
perishing souls from among men."§ The voracious mother 
takes her stand upon experience, making this the criterion 

♦ Morell, Philosophy of Religion, pp. 199, 200. 

t Plato taught, that the soul was an emanation from Qod, and that homiD 
reason was therefore identical with the Divine. From tiiis single fragment d 
ancient alloy, how many attenuated and brilliant leaves have been beaten Ij 
philosophical and theological artisans I 

X Sir Wm. Hamilton's Review of Cousin's Philosophy. Edinburgh Beritir, 
October, 1829. 

2 Proverbs xxx. 14. 
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and test of all truth, while the not less sharp-mouthed 
daughters, abandoning the ground of empiricism, maintain 
a diflFerent doctrine : the German child, that the Gospel is 
only an incipient fundamental idea or principle, a nascent 
thought ; the French bantling, that all possible knowledge 
both of truth and duty is inherent in reason itself. 

Thus diverse in the times of their ascent from the smoke 
\irhich arises from their subterranean father-land (for Ration- 
alism assutoed its name about the middle of the seventeenth 
century, while its progeny, dualistic development, is the 
portentous and desolating infliction of the eighteenth and 
nineteenth), the maternal parent, and her legitimate oflf- 
spring, clothe themselves Muth very different garbs of per- 
sonification. 

Sometimes Rationalism presents itself under the veteran 
form of grim and sturdy Deism, armed cap-a-pie with infidel 
objections, bristling with mighty difficulties, and marching 
heavily and sternly forth with sword, and spear, and battle- 
axe, to wage a war of death and extermination against every 
revealed truth. 

But now Rationalism, the warrior and crusader, has dis- 
appeared. He is no longer a Bolingbroke, a Voltaire, or a 
Paine; but he moves in our midst in a clerical habit; 
gravely ascends the pulpit ; opens the printed Word of God ; 
mysteriously waves over it his magic Avand, which he calls 
Accommodation; solemnly informs us that, by this lin- 
guistic necromancy, he has banished from the sacred page 
every superhuman presence, whether angelic or Divine ; 
and, with the air of an oracle, assures us that the Book 
now speaks only as Plato and Socrates might have spoken, 
had they enjoyed the clearer light and superior illumination 
of the present century ! 

Finding, however, that the common sense of mankind 
must ever hold this as an undoubted maxim : the Ian- 
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guage of the Old and New Testaments is subject to the 
same fixed and unalterable laws as govern the language of 
all other books, and that, therefore, the inspired writers 
spoke the words of truth and soberness, or else there have 
never been any such words in the world, Rationalism shuts 
the Bible in disgust and despair, leaves the Church, re- 
nounces Christianity, denies the independent and personal 
existence of God, and turns idealistic philosopher. 

He retires to his study, and there thinks long and deeply 
upon the nature of his own soul ; vainly hoping to find in 
its hidden depths something which will explain the mys- 
teries of his own being, and the wonderful relations in which 
he stands to other things. At length, wearied with the 
double exercise of tasking his intellect and of watching the 
responses of his consciousness, he calls in the aid of his 
imagination, which soon enables him to congratulate him- 
self upon the great and unparalleled discovery of an inward 
ear, hitherto unstopped, and, therefore, deaf, and of an 
internal eye, ever before sliut, and, consequently, blind. 

Rejoicing in the supposed possession of faculties which, 
by rendering all conceivable voices audible, and all possible 
truths visible and intelligible, open his soul to the whole 
universe of knowledge, he covets retirement and solitude, 
that, undisturbed by the occupations and distractions of 
the world, he may hold spiritual and elevating converse 
with nature and with himself. He withdraws to the fields 
and woods, and, with rapt delight, fancies he hears instruc- 
tive teaching on all hands, and supposes he sees, with his 
new power of abstract perception, not only the modes, but 
the very essence of all beings; mistaking, all the while, the 
Ijewitcliing tune his imagination plays, for this universal 
music, and the illusive visions this wily enchantress dis- 
plays, for this unlimited intelligence. 

Thus it is, that Rationalism is, in its pervading spirit, 
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either Deistieal, holding to mere Naturalism, although not 
utterly discarding the Bible; and then it is contentious and 
controversial, subtle and deceitful, acting the fierce and 
bloody assailant, or the cunning and adroit conjuror, as 
may best subserve its settled and relentless purpose of 
separating God and man from all intercommunion, and of 
hunting revealed religion from the earth : or Rationalism 
is Pantheistic, blending God and the world together, and 
deifying itself; and then, its self-conceit and its indifierence 
to all' theology, and to the distinctions between right and 
wrong, and good and evil, render it complacent and tole- 
rant, courteous and blithesome ; while its visionary tenden- 
cies conduct it into the region of the ideal, where, were 
there really no such things as Divine justice and holiness, 
and human depravity and responsibility, no eternal life nor 
eternal death for every imperishable soul ; it might do but 
little harm in ballooning in a thin and sublimated atmo- 
sphere, disporting itself with its own fanciful creations and 
logical subtleties respecting necessity and spontaneity, 
myths and terminologies, quiddities and ontologies. 

Were the Bible a lying fiction, and all revealed truth but 
a deceitful fantasy, we might innocently gaze in silence as 
the developing idealist 

" Spreads for flight and flutteriDg his pennons, 
Uplifted spurns the ground ; thence, many a league, 
As in a cloudy chair, ascending rides 
Audacious into the yrido expanse ; 
Or in the emptier waste, resembling air. 
Weighs hb spread wings, at leisure to behold 
Far off the empyreal Heaven extended wide."* 

But we must turn our eyes away from such a melancholy 
spectacle, in order to inquire for 

♦ Paradise Lost, B. ii. 
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II. THE SOURCES OF RATIONALISTIC DEYELOFHENT. 

As, in tracing a river to its 'rise, we find that it does not 
originate in a single head, but in many springs and lakes^ 
some near at hand and easy to approach^ others more re- 
mote and difGcult of access ; so the sources of Rationalistic 
Development are multiform — a part of them obvious and 
immediate, while another portion is obscure and distant 

Beyond all question, the mad current is, at the present 
time, swollen to an overflowing flood, by the large infurion 
of the speculative philosophies of Germany and France. 
Further up the wild stream we can perceive Dr. Priestly 
and John Solomon Semler, the sophistical Crerman thedio- 
gian, and their followers, also the deists Gibbon and Hume, 
and the French materialists, pouring in their bitter waters; 
while, still more remote from us, Baron Swedenborg, a 
strange and visionary personage, wonderfully resembling 
the Arabian impostor, Mohammed, not, indeed, in warlike 
disposition, but in an insane and unbridled ima^nation, 
adds to the poisonous tide a crude and heterogeneous mix- 
ture of false philosophy, heretical Christianity, lawless 
interpretation, and sensual mysticism, under the form of 
pretended disclosures of Heavenly Secrets. 

But we have not yet followed Rationalistic Development 
backward to its first gushing fountain. 

It is remarkable that, in observing the prevalence of this 
specious and destructive error, as it now overshadows some 
portions of Christendom, we discover it in this country 
principally among the first settlers of New England, and 
among the emigrants from the land where Martin Luther 
distinguished himself. . 

How are we toxiccount for this well-known fact? 

The Pilgrims, who came to Plymouth Rock, brought 
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with them from England the theological views of the early 
Puritans in that island. 

But that candid and truthful English divine of the six- 
teenth century, Richard Hooker, who was incapable of wilful 
misrepresentation, asserts, that the first Puritans, in com- 
mon with the Anabaptists of Germany, maintained that it 
was "the special illumination of the Holy Ghost, whereby 
they discerned those things in the Word, which, others 
readhig, yet discerned them not."* 

Indeed, the declarations of the Rev. John Robinson, 
minister of the English congregation in Holland, to which 
the first settlers of New England belonged, are, in his fare- 
well address, delivered when his flock was about embarking 
for America, even still stronger than the testimony of Mr. 
Hooker. 

" If God reveal anything to you, by any other instrument 
of His, be as ready to receive it as ever you were to receive 
any truth by my ministry; for I am verily persuaded, 
I am very confident, that the Lord has more truth yet to 
break forth out of his holy word. For my part, I cannot 
suflBciently bewail the condition of the reformed churches, 
who are come to a period in religion^ and will go, at present, 
no further than the instruments of their reformation. The 
Lutherans cannot be drawn to go beyond what Luther saw ; 
whatever part of his will our good God has revealed to 
Calvin, they will rather die than embrace it. And the 
Calvinists, you see, stick where they were left by that 
great man of God, who yet saw not all things. This is a 
misery much to be lamented; for though they were 
burning and shining lights in their times, yet they pene- 
trated not into the whole counsel of God ; but, were they 
now living, would be as willing to embrace further light, 

* EccL PoL Pref. c. 3, { 10. Ilartwick's Hist, of Articles, p. 96. 
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as that which ihey first received. I beseech you, remember, 
it is an article of your church covenanty * that you will be 
ready to receive whatever truth shall be made known to 
you, from the written Word of God.' But I must herewith 
exhort you to take heed, what you receive as truth. 
Examine it, consider it, and compare it with other Scrip- 
tures of truth, before you receive it. For it is not possibhy 
that the Christian world should come so lately out of such 
thick anti-Christian darkness, and t/iat perfection of know- 
ledge should break forth at once!'* 

Altogether, this is a most remarkable passage. Remark- 
able as disclosing the views of one of the founders of a 
wide-spread theology; remarkable as evidence respecting 
the religious opinions generally prevailing among certain 
classes at the period Mr. Robinson lived ; remarkable as, 
without doubt, containing the germinant and prolific seeds 
of the pestilent errors which have grown so luxuriantly 
upon the soil where they were originally scattered ; and 
remarkable for the high position it now occupies in the 
estimation of his successors and followers, who revive it in 
new editions of history, publish it as a doctrinal model,f 
circulate it in books of common instruction,^ and, in not 
a few schools, require it to be carefully committed to 
memory, § and thus virtually elevate it to the rank of a 
theological symbol. 

As a dogmatic creed the passage embodies these several 
Articles : 



* Winslow's History, John Robinson's AVorks, Vol. I. p. 44 ; Neale's History 
of Puritans, Vol. II. pp. 140, 147. 

t Robinson's Works are publislicd by the English Congregational Union 
an<l the Massachusetts Doctrinal Tract and Book Society. 

X National Reader, by Rev. John Pierpont. 

I Rev. Joseph Emerson's Questions to Goodrich's History of United States, 
,,. 28. 
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1. The written word of God contains truths concealed 
"^neath the historical and grammatical sense. 

2. In its literal sense, the written word of God is not 
/Perfect. 

3. Revelation has not yet ceased. 

4. Ministers of certain churches are now the recipients 
^^ Divine revelation. 

5- Additional truths will be revealed. 
6. The revelations of light from the written word of 
■^od are gradual. 

"7^. Every minister is the judge of the revelation he 
^^^^ives. 

S , His judgment is infallible. 

^ , The Christian religion is progressive, by means of the 
^^^ of new knowledge, from the Spirit of the Lord. 

^0. Every Christian person is bound to admit the truth 
^* ^hese nine assumptions. 

Xl. All supplementary revelations he is likewise readily 
^^ xvelcome and implicitly believe. 

12. Their reception and belief will greatly improve his 
^l?iritual condition. 

13. By neglecting and disobeying them he will suffer a 
grievous loss. 

14. Their rejection is a legitimate cause of grief and 
lamentation in every child of God. 

From this parting discourse of Mr. Robinson to the 
company of emigrants to New Plymouth, it is evident that 
he regarded himself, and likewise Luther and Calvin, and 
indeed every other minister of concurrent faith, as the 
subjects of new revelations of truths fromt he Almighty ; 
and that, in this respect, his was but the common belief of 
the community of which he was so conspicuous a member. 
It is also plain, that he expected still additional revelations ; 
for he expresses his firm " persuasion" and strong " con- 
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fidcnce that the Lord has more truth yet to break forth out 
of His Ivdy icord,'' by means of new disclosures. Li 
short, Mr. Robinson was a believer in the progressive develop- 
ment of Christian doctrine; for he also bitterly complains 
that *' the reformed churches would go no furtlier, but had 
come to a period in religion," and likewise asserts that " it 
is not possible for perfection of hioicledge to break forth 
from tJie word, of God at once:'' or, in other phrase, the 
word of God, in its literal meaning, is imperfect ! 

If the disembodied spirit of the Rev. John Robinson 
has, since its departure from this troublesome life, more 
than two centuries ago, been witnessing the changes which, 
during this period, have occurred in the theological world, 
he doubtless no longer bewails the want of progress in the 
reformed churches, as the advancement has been in a 
direction he least anticipated, and reached a limit which he 
most heartily abhorred, and most scrupulously avoided; 
for, at the present time, the deadly spirit of Rationahsm, 
coeval in its manifestations with the Reformation itself, 
has, in the very country of Luther, in the city of Geneva, 
in the birth-land of the Plymouth pilgrims, and in their 
cherished home in this Western Continent, silenced the 
voice of true Scriptural teaching in thousands of pulpits, 
where once the Bible was by tlie ministers regarded and 
treated as the oracles of God, and by the people was 
received with undoubting ftiith, loved with glowing ardour, 
and obeyed with constant and unchanging faithfulness. 
Surely, the " period'' to which some " churches" have at 
length come, is perpetually changing its position, and the 
stand-point they occupy is an ever-varying cycle. 

As was inevitable, the revelations for which the pastor 
of the Leyden exiles hoped and waited, were eventually 
realized; not, indeed, in additional light from heaven, but 
either in the wild vagaries of an excited imagination, or in 
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the cold and paralyzing negations of a speculative natu- 
ralism.* 

In deference, then, to the unerring voice of history, we 
are in sorrow compelled to believe, that the theology origi- 
nally brought to Massachusetts, and there fostered in 
subsequent years, contained a deep infusion of Rationalism, 
and that this embodied and cherished leaven diffused itself, 
sometimes silently, sometimes loudly ,f until the mass of 
the popular mind has been largely infected with the wasting 
heresies of Arianism and Pelagianism, Swedenborgianism 
and Humanitarianism, Transcendentalism and Pantheism, 
which, alas ! have not yet finished their frightful work of 
infidelity and spiritual death. 

That Martin Luther was himself, intentionally, a Ration- 
alist, no one will assert ; and yet it is undeniable that he 
held, published, and transmitted to posterity Rationalistic 
sentiments. 



* About a century biucc, there occurred in this country the religious excite- 
ment irhich was familiarly called the Whitfield Stir. But, like Mr. Robinson, 
whose theological system he advocated, the Rev. George Whitfield claimed for 
himself a special revelation from heaven ; for these are his own words : " My 
doctrines I had from Christ and his Apostles; I was taught them of God.*'(a) 
" The Holy Spirit, from time to time, has led me into the knowledge of Divine 
things : and I have been directed, by watching and reading the Scriptures on 
my knees, even in the minutest circumstances, as plainly as the Jews were 
when consulting the Urim and Thummin at the High Priest's breast."(6) 

Dr. Thomas Scott, the author of a widely circulated Commentary upon the 
Bible, employs language equally positive in reference to the Divine instruction 
he had himself received. "As surely as I believe him to be a God that heareth 
prayers ; so surely do I believe that flesh and blood hath not revealed to me the 
doctrines I now preach, bid God himself by His Holy Spint.(c) 

t " Their precept" (that of the first settlers of New England), "like their 
example, speaking, as it were, from their sepulchres, is, to follow truth now, 
not as they saw it, but as we see it, fearlessly and faithfully." — Justice Story's 
Misc., p. 61. 

(a) Whitfield's Letters, 214. (6) Account of God's Dealings, p. 34. 

(c) Force of Truth, Part III., c. 5. See also bis Life, pp. 68 and 175. 
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With regard to ministerial inspiration, his views were 
identical with those of Mr. Robinson ; for he thus records 
his " general deference to what the spirit teaches" at the 
present time, as he evidently believed : — 

" Among Christians, it would be intolerable for one man 
to set up for master over others who are tauglU hy the mine 
spirit. It is enough to prove the spirits, whether they are 
of God ; and that being once ascertained, tee ought instantly 
to show reverenccy to lay aside all magisterial airs, and 
humbly to sit down as scholars ; for it is impossible for the 
Holy Spirit to speak^ without delivering trutlis before which 
every man should baWy and receive them mith child-like 
simplicityy^ 

Luther was a firm believer in his own personal infallibil- 
ity ; a belief which is not only a material ingredient, but 
the very quintessence of all Rationalism. Thus convinced 
that his judgments were infallible, he rejected from the 
sacred canon two books of Scripture, that of Esther and 
the Epistle of St. James ; while, moreover, he decided some 
moral questions in direct opposition to the command of 
our Saviour Christ.f 

But if Luther claimed for himself infallibility, why 
might not any other divine, a Semler, or a Paulus, an 
Ammon, or a Strauss, do the same ? If two books of the 
Bible can, by individual dictation, be deprived of their 
canonicit}^ why may not the whole sixty-six? If one 
mandate of the Lord may be disobeyed, why may we not 
disregard and repudiate all ? 

The removal of a single stone imperils the stability of 
the entire wall, and the first handful of snow taken away 
from the bottom of the mountain, may set in motion the 

* Letter to Brcntius. Luther and Lutheran Reformation, by John Scott, 
vol. II., p. 213. 

t Sir Wm. Hamilton's Discussions, pp. 484-496. 
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^^erwhelming avalanche. It may be, then, that the Ra- 

^onalistic principles unwittingly held by the Wittemberg 

Reformer, have ever since exerted upon German theology 

fifld the Teutonic mind a most pernicious influence, not 

only in Europe, but in this Bepublic. It may be, that the 

Joad and shocking clamours now heard on all hands for 

the abolition of the Lord's-day, for the extinction of the 

Christian priesthood, and for the destruction of the Bible, 

^^f^ in reiterated and swelling echoes the doubts he whis- 

r^J^^^d and recorded in his secret cloister. 

^iit we are able to trace Rationalistic Development still 
'^'^tilier back into the field of the past. 

John Robinson was the follower of the Genevan Re- 

^^rmer, while both John Calvin and Martin Luther were, 

^ ^many features of their theology, the disciples of Augus- 

;^^^«, of the fifth century, the celebrated Bishop of Hippo, 

^^ -Africa ; who, when censured by Prosper and Hilary, the 

^^^ a layman, and the other a Bishop of the Church in 

^^ul, for teaching his novel doctrine of predestination, 

^^ile he admits the charge of novelty, defends his dogma 

^t\ the ground that "i< loas a revelation from Qod in answer 

^ prayer y^^ 

It is not then improbable, that the theological school, of 
which Mr. Robinson is a representative, derived their 
peculiar ideas of perpetual revelation from the African 
Bishop; while, likewise, as he must have been the sole 
judge of the revelations he received, inasnmch as he 
wrought no miracles to prove their divine origin, it may 
be, that from the same Augustinian source, the German 
Reformer deduced his assumption of personal infallibility. 
As we ascend still nearer the Apostolic age, one other 

* ^1 orent eum qui dot intellectum, bi quid de Prfledestinatione alitor Bapiunt, 
ipse illis hoc quoque revelabit, — August, de Prcedest. et Persever.f lib. I. c. 1. 
Oper., Vol. Vn. p. 485. Faber <m Election, B. 1, c. 8, pp. 110-112. 
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spring-head of Rationalistic Development reveals itself in 
the person of the noted Origen, of the third century^ a 
Presbjrter of the Church of Alexandria in iEgypt. 

Deluded by the Platonic philosophy which he adopted, 
and following the speculations of his own mind, he made 
additions to Divine revelation, by teaching the pre-exist- 
ence of human souls, a notion recently revived in this 
country ;'*' and their incarceration in bodies for ofl^ces 
previously committed, and that our senses pollute our 
spirits, and must all be mortified ; while he perverted the 
(Grospel of God by maintaining that all rational beings are 
restrained only by motives, the most powerful of which is 
punishment ; and that God will thus ultimately bring all 
his creatures to be wise, holy, and blessed : the very seed- 
ground of modem Universalism * 

From this single line of historical investigation, it is 
clearly evident, that from a very remote date has this 
enticing heresy prevailed in the Christian Church : receahd 
tniih is a x>li<int rnassy to he changed and modified either by 
increase or dimimttion^ according to the ^lotions of its prO" 
fessors. The introduction of this false principle has been, 
and still is, the prolific source of immeasurable evil; for 
while truth ever tends to life, error, however small or how- 
ever plausible, as inevitably works nothing but mischief 
and death. 

Such, then, are the sources of Rationalistic Development 

III. HOW CAN THE THEORY, IN ITS VARIOUS MODinCATIONS, 
BE PROVED TO BE FALSE AND UNTENABLE ? 

By showing that it stands upon an unsubstantial basis. 
Rationalistic Development rests upon two assumptions: 
the assumption of boundless capacity in the human soulj 

* The Conflict of Ages, by Rev. Edward Beecher, D.D. 
t Mosheim's Eccl. llist. (Murdock's Edit.), VoL I. p. 178. 
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and the assumption of imperfection in the Gospel revela- 
tion. 

1. The first foundation upon which Rationalistic Deve- 
lopment rears its towering superstructure, is then the 
assumption of unlimited power in the human mind. 

To the intellect of man Rationalism attributes an ability 
which cannot be proved to exist. 

How do we know what powers the human intellect pos- 
sesses? Not from speculation, but from consciousness. 
Our mental faculties, whatever they are, cannot be con- 
structed by our ingenuity, like a machine, but they exist 
already in their completeness, and can, therefore, only be 
observed and watched by the inherent power of conscious- 
ness; while the results of these conscious observations, 
constitute all the knowledge we can of ourselves have of 
the mechanism of our souls. 

But such profound philosophers as Socrates, Aristotle, 
and Phny, such wise sages and spiritual Christians as Ter- 
tullian and Augustine, Chrysostom and Lord Bacon, Sir 
Isaac Newton and Bishop Butler, were not conscious that 
their intuitions unfolded themselves more and more ; they 
were not conscious of possessing the faculties Rationalistic 
Developers attribute to the human intellect; nor is the 
mass of mankind thus conscious ; and if these faculties are 
not conscious and provable possessions, they are no facul- 
ties at all, and have no existence save in the imaginations 
of a few idealistic dreamers. Indeed, it is not too much to 
say, that not a single one of these speculatists is himself 
-conscious of having a mental power by which he can sur- 
vey and compass the Absolute and the Infinite; while 
again, if no man has this ability, it is a nonentity, so far 
as we are concerned, and its existence is incapable of proof. 

From this infallible testimony of our consciousness, it 
follows that Rationalistic Development, so far as it is built 
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upon a false system of mental philosoph j^ is but the ^ 
less fabric of a dream ;" and therefore should not distuift 
us, save with deep regrets that it has so many attscW 
professors and enthusiastic admirers^ who, by their deb- 
sion, are estranged from Christ, and deprived of tbe 
blessings of His salvation. 

In despite, then, of the laborious efforts of BationalMl 
to exalt the office of reason, and even to elevate the fiusultf 
to the rank of a god, this mental instrument lenunBi 
unchanged in its nature, and occupies the exact poBitknit 
has always occupied. By its own admission, it was of oU 
finite, ignorant, and weak, and unfit to be our hi|^ 
religious guide; and the lapse of centuries has adU 
nothing to its essential compass, knowledge, and afaifitf- 
As formerly, so now, reason '^ by searching cannot findool 
God," cannot discern His nature, cannot fully discover oor 
relations and duty to Him, cannot clearly determine Ql 
mind towards us, and, therefore, by its ignorance, weib 
ness, and perversion, reason demonstrates the necessity cf 
a Divine revelation and of superhuman assistance. After 
all the Bationalistic speculations and boasted developments 
with which the world has so long been deluded, reason is 
no new faculty, nor is it capable of performing any nc« 
work ; but it is precisely the same thing it always WM, 
and has now assigned it by its Diviue Author the identical 
duties which were ever required of it. 

Whaij ihen^ is the legitimate office of Reaaon, in connesiim 
with the recorded oracles of God ? 

In view of the finite character of all our faculties, and 
the revelation contained in the Old and New Testaments, as 
a limited and unchanging collection of positive objects, 
lying absolutely beyond our natural observation, and for a 
knowledge of which we are wholly indebted to IHvine con- 
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desoension and testimony, the legitimate office of reason in 
connexion with the truth and church of God, can, by the 
similitude of a learned Swiss divine of the last century,"^ 
be thus illustrated : 

A King sends one of his officers to a province with autho- 
rity to govern it in his name. After a time this Governor 
allows himself to be ensnared and perverted by a faction. 
Hence the affairs of the province are very badly adminis- 
tered, and all things are thrown into confusion. The 
*^ereign being well apprised of all that had happened, and 
perceiving that the government had not the wisdom and 
finnness, the energy and authority, requisite for remedy- 
^^S the disorders of the province, and restoring it to peace, 
^nds a Deputy Extraordinary, and gives orders to the 
Governor to submit himself entirely to this Deputy, and to 
^e no measure without his direction. The Governor's 
first duty is to ascertain whether the superior minister be 
^ttdly sent by the King ; for unless he have satisfactory 
evidence of this, he would be guilty of treason in yielding 
to the stranger the authority which the sovereign had com- 
tnitted to him. But when he sees the sign-manual, and 
'he other unquestionable attestations of the royal com- 
nission, he immediately delivers up all his own powers to 
lie Deputy, and submits in all respects to his arrangements 
md decisions. Now, if I should ask. From whom does the 
deputy hold his authority over the province ? From the 
iing who sent him, and whose commission, signed and 
lealed, he has in his hands ? Or, from the Governor, who, 
)n the production of those documents, received him with 
lue honour and acknowledgment ? Every man of com- 
non sense will say. From the King surely ; for to suppose 
he other would be absurd. 



* Samuel Werenfels, Professor of Theology at Basil, who died in 1740. 
27 
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The application of this parable is plain. The gracious 
and Almighty God has given Reason to man for the guide 
of his conduct through life. But Season has submitted <o 
be corrupted by sin ; and man, therefore, is fallen into 3 
state of extreme misery. God, of his infinite goodness, bos 
had mercy upon man ; and seeing the insufficiency of 
Reason to restore him from his fallen state, and to deKver 
him from his misery, has sent Revelation, and has givai 
orders to Reason to yield obedience, and to take no part in 
directing the conduct of man except what Revelation may 
assign. 

What, then, has Reason to do in this case ? First of all, 
she must examine whether this, which claims to be i 
Revelation from God, is indeed such ; for if she have not 
satisfactory evidence of this, she cannot, without criminal 
rashness, surrender her own authority, which the Creator 
has invested her with for the- government and guidance of 
man. But as soon as she is satisfied from indubitable 
proofs, that this is indeed a Divine Revelation, she yields 
without delay, and if Reason be indeed rationaly submits 
herself entirely to the Word of God.* 

With regard, then, to revealed truth, the first legitimate 
office of reason is most obviously this : To examine the 
credentials of the men who profess to address us in the 
name of Almighty God. These credentials are, the 
miracles they wrought, and the prophecies they utter: a 
true record of which is contained in the genuine and 
authentic written documents of the Old and New Testa- 
ments. 

Having satisfied itself from an unprejudiced scrutiny of 
the evidences of Christianity, that this religion is super- 
natural in its origin, reason then must proceed to ascertain 

* Smith'8 Scripture Testimony to Moss'ah, Vol. I. pp. 70-7. 
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the meaning of the inspired oracles, defend them from the 
assaults of enemies, harmonize their truths, and show their 
practical application to our hearts and lives. 

When reason executes this fourfold office, the religious 
work God assigns this faculty is fully accomplished ; because 
it is unable through its weakness, perversion, and igno- 
rance, dther to unveil the invisible, to discover the truths 
the Bible discloses, to investigate their nature, to judge of 
their wisdom, or to pronounce upon their importance. 
Reason, when faithful to her duty, conducts us to Revela- 
tion, existing only in the Old and New Testaments, and 
opens for our admission the door of the Divine sanctuary, 
where she commits us to the arms of faith, and leaves us 
under her empire ; attending us after^vard only as a sub- 
ordinate servant, and not as a sovereign master ; a sub- 
missive assistant, and not as an authoritative judge.* 

2. The other pillar on which the theory of Rationalistic 
Development founds its edifice, is the assumption of imper- 
fection in the Gospel revelation. 

In the theory this imperfection is itself inferred from two 
analogies : the one imaginary ; the other inadmissible and 
without force. 

We have heard the German Rationalists pronoimcing 
Christianity to be the " germ of a principle," and a budding 
idea, thus assuming that it is imperfect ; and they attempt 
to justify this assumption by appealing, first, to alleged 
imperfections in the material world, and then, to the actual 
imperfection of the previous religious dis|K}nsations. 

In the hypothetical philosophy w^iich underlies these 
assumptions, all things have emerged from a chaotic and 
unfinished state by gradual processes.f 

♦ Bp. D. Wilson's EWdences of Christianity, Lcct. 23. 
t Lamarck, a French Naturalist, and his followers. Vestiges of Creation, and 
Edinburgh Renew for January, 1845. 
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Thus in several departments of natural science, especial!/ 
in Geology and Astronomy. 

From the researches of Geologists these infidel philoso- 
phers endeavour to prove that all the present forms of 
animal life, not excepting even man himself, have proceeded 
from lower and imperfect forms, and that in this way all 
.preceding beings originated, back through an indefinite 
series of successive production, till we reach the primitive 
energizing chaos itself 

From the discoveries of Astronomers, Rationalists con- 
clude* that the whole universe once consisted of attenuated, 
cloudy matter, out of which the heavenly bodies, planets 
and stars, have been gradually evolved. Thus finding, as 
they suppose, essential imperfection in all material things, 
they infer that the Gospel itself must in its nature be a 
chaotic seed or a curdling sun. 

But a profounder Geologyf and a higher AstronomyJ is 
demonstrating, that neither the teeming chaos, nor the 
nebulous material out of which worlds are conglomerated, 
has any existence but in the brains of these shallow phi- 
losophers. Geologists cannot discover any blending races 
of animals ; nor can Astronomers bring within the reach 
of their keenest vision the slightest indication that there 
are progressive formations among the bright worlds beyond 
the skies. 

The analogy, then, which Rationalists attempt to establish 
between Christianity and the material world, is wholly 
imaginary, and consequently does not in the smallest 
degree sustain the assumption that the Gospel revelation is 
imperfect. 

An attempt is likewise often made to prove the Gospel 

* Xichols' Sidereal Heavens. 

t Foot-Prints of the Creator; by Hugh Miller. Sir Charles Lyell's Geology. 

tSir John Herschell. 
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imperfect, on the ground of the allowed imperfection of the 
preceding dispensations, the patriarchal and the Mosaic- 

The patriarchal religion was imperfect, and therefore 
introductory to that of Moses ; while his as incomplete was 
the precursor of the Christian, and as a consequence this 
also partakes of the character of its predecessors, and is of 
course destined to pass through the stages of infancy, child- 
hood, youth, and manhood, until it attains its perfection, 
and is succeeded by something else. 

This is the logic : but it is wholly inadmissible, and with- 
out force ; inasmuch as it is defective, and contradicts the 
positive declarations of our Lord and his inspired Apostles. 

As a logical sorites, the reasoning is inconclusive ; since it 
is very far from being the case that all things which for a time 
move in a series continue to do so indefinitely. Although 
all vegetables and animals grow for a time by seasons and 
degrees, their growth has a fi:ved limit, beyond which they 
cannot pass ; so that, instead of inferring the farther 
advancement of Christianity from the diminutive size of 
its predecessors, we may rather conclude that this is itself 
the perfection after which they aspired ; that Patriarchism 
was the child, Judaism the youth, and Christianity the full- 
grown and finished man. 

But the logic is not merely defective ; it also conflicts 
with the express assertions of our divine Saviour and his 
holy Apostles. 

This is the wonderful promise of our Lord to his chosen 
followers : " The Comforter, which is the Holy Ghost, whom 
the Father will send in my name, he shall teach you all 
things ; he will guide you into all truth."* 

St. Paul thus records the fulfilment of this promise: 

* John, xiv. 26, xtI. 13. 
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"Jesus Christ bath abounded towards us in all taisdom^ 
having made known unto us the mystery of his will."* 

In his address to the elders of Miletus, this Apostle uttera 
these declarations : " I kept back notliing that vxts proJUalie 
unto you ; I have shewed you all things."f 

These Holy Scriptures prove that the Apostles both 
received and communicated " alV the truth which it is 
"profitable" and necessary for us to know, that the Gospel 
contains all this necessary truth, and that therefore it is 
actually, as it is termed in the New Testament, "the j^er/erf 
law,"J and the "x^rfect will of God."§ 

Illogical as well as useless is it then, when Inspiration 
itself pronounces Christianity "perfect," to argue its impe^ 
fection from the imperfection of the patriarchal religion 
and Judaism. The Gospel might indeed have been imper- 
fect ; but, since it is not, it is beyond our power to overthrow 
the fact by a deduction drawn from a mere conceivable pos- 
sibility. 

Thus Rationalistic Development shows itself both unphi- 
losophical and antiscriptural; for it contradicts our observa- 
tion as well as our consciousness, to wliose authority we 
must defer or annihilate ourselves ; and it conflicts with 
the revealed word of God, wlio^e testimony we must receive, 
or renounce the truth of all history. 

The assumption therefore of the imperfection of the 
Gospel dispensation being in all respects untenable, Christ- 
ianity, as an objective revelation, is not the feeble " germ 
of a principle" to be developed more and more by circum- 
stances and the exigences of its ix)Ssessors ; but Christianity 
is a finished and glorious galaxy of positive truths, each as 
complete and entire at its first promulgation as it ever will 

* Eph. i. 8, 9. t Acts XX. 20, IXb. 

X James i. 25. { Rom. xii. 2. 
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be. Christianity is not an " embryo shooting up amidst 
swaddling-bands and leading-strings," each of which is to 
be laid aside as it advances in size and height ; but Christr 
ianity is a final and perfect creation, and, like its Divine 
Author and Founder, is ever the same, " yesterday, to-day, 
and for ever;" and therefore is without either infancy, 
manhood, or old age, except in reference to the flight of 
time, and the reception it meets with in the successive ages 
of the world. 

As a perfect creation, the Gospel is complete in itself, 
having neither deficiency nor redundancy. The finished 
work of God, the Gospel neither requires additions of any 
kind, nor allows either contraction or diminution; for, 
in this divine system, nothing is superfluous, nothing is 
wanting. 

As the creation of God, the Gospel is perfect, just as the 
human frame is perfect. In the human body there are no 
superfluous limbs, no' superfluous members, no superfluous 
senses. On the other hand, the body has no deficiencies. 
It-needs neither an additional head, nor an additional eye, 
nor an additional heart, nor an additional faculty or instru- 
ment of any sort. Should any part of the human body be 
removed, it would to that extent be maimed and rendered 
weak and impotent ; while if it should receive additions, it 
would not only become a monstrosity, but be deprived of a 
measure of its strength, activity, and power. 

The perfection of the human frame does in all strict- 
ness illustrate and define the perfection of the Gospel of 
Jesus Christ. In it there is nothing local and temporary, 
accidental and transient. His Gospel has no non-essential 
truths, no unnecessary institutions, no useless officers, no 
dispensable sacraments ; for, as God is the author of every 
portion of the Gospel, his infinite wisdom cannot have erred 
in making any part in vain. Every doctrine, as well as 
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every outward ordinance, is his creature, and as such is no 
more to be retrenched and cast aside than are our arms or 
our heads, should we either in our stupidity or in our mad- 
ness attempt the suicidal or the murderous process. 

On the other hand, the Grospel admits of no additioiuB. 
With the inspiration of the Apostles, the inspiration of the 
new dispensation for ever ceased ;* so that, since the com- 
pletion of the canon of the New Testament, the Holy Sprit 
has communicated no additional truth whatever, either to 
individual Christians or to the Church, whether particular 
or universal. We are no more to expect a Divine novelty 
in the Gospel than we are in the human body. In each 
have all creative acts absolutely terminated ; and therefore, 
in each do all things remain as they were at their original 
formation. Hence, there can be no development of Christian 
doctrine, in the sense, either that God imparts truth not 
contained in the canonical books of the Old and New Tes- 
taments, or that the Holy Scriptures enclose a hidden 
meaning, deeper than the historical and grammatical inter- 
pretation — a spiritual meaning, revealed only to fenent 
suppliants ; for, not till the anatomist shall develop some 
new sense or some new faculty in the human body, will 
either philosopher, theologian, assembly, synod, council, or 

* " In the primitive times, the Holy Spirit fell upon believers, and they spoke 
in tongues which they had not learnt, as the Spirit gave them utterance. These 
were signs suitable to the time. For it was right that the Holy Spirit should 
be borne witness of in all tongues throughout the whole world. T?tai Ustimonfj 
having been given, it passed away." — Augustine, In Evan. Johan. c. 4, Tract. 
VI. i 10. 

'* Let no one, therefore, brethren, say that, because our Lord Jesus Christ 
does not now Jo these things'' [miracles], '* therefore he prefers the former timff 
of tlie Church to the present. For there is a passage, in which the same Lord 
sets those who do not see and yet believe, l>eforc those who believe, because 
they Hcc.''—Idem, Serm. 88, de Verb, Evan. Matt. XX. J 2. 

" Of miraculous powers 7iot so much as a single vestige remidns." — ChryM- 
torn, De Sacerd. lib. IV. e. 3. 
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iollege, develop any new Christian truth. Guided, as we 
nust be, exclusively by the historical and grammatical 
sense, we may indeed, by diligent and prayerful study, 
iiscem in the Gospel, truths before unseen by us, and of 
these truths, we may, almost to an indefinite extent, make 
aew applications for instruction and edification, for reproof 
and correction, for encouragement and comfort ; but these 
new perceptions and these new purposes to which we apply 
the word of God, no more create the truths we discover 
uid employ, than we create our bodies, when we investi- 
gate, for the first time, their intricate and wonderful con- 
struction, or use them in ways we had previously neglected. 
The Gospel is absolutely perfect, completely finished, sym- 
onetrically entire, wanting nothing, and has been ever since 
the last Apostle "fell on sleep and saw corruption;" just 
^ much so as was the human body, when, in the first 
Adam, its almighty and all-wise Creator pronounced it 
"very good."* This being the case, all theological eclecti- 
cdsm, gospel reform, mystical interpretation, and new arti- 
cles of faith, is creation-mending, as superfluous and unne- 
cessary as it is arrogant and sacrilegious. 

What though an Augustine and a John Robinson, a 
Whitfield and a Thomas Scott, and many others, assert, 
that, to them, truth has " broken forth" from the written 
word of God, and been "revealed to them by the Holy 



* " A complete man is neither destitute of any part necessary, and hath 
some parts, whereof, though the want could not deprive him of his essence, yet 
to haTe them, standcth him in singular stead, in respect of the special uses for 
whieh they serve ; in like sort, all those writings which contain in them the 
Law of Qodf all those venerable books of Scripture, all those sacred tomes and 
folumes of Holy Writ, they are with such absolute perfection framed, that in 
them there neither wanteth anything, the lack whereof might deprive us of 
life, nor anything in such wise aboundeth, that as being superfluous, unfruitful, 
and altogether needless, we should think it no loss or danger at all, if we did 
vrant W-^Hooker's Ecd. Pol, B. I. c. 13. 
28 
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Spirit?" we are still obliged, while we admire the sinc^ritj 
and devotion of these distinguished men, to believe that 
they were, in this opinion, deluded and mistaken. 

The inspiration of tcJiich the Holy Spirit isy at the present 
time^ the author, is not intellectual^ hat only moral. None 
but Prophets and Apostles ever received from the Holy 
Ghost intellectual illumination ; for the sole object of the 
grace others possess, is not to render us either revelatora, 
or unerring doctrinal critics and infallible expositors, bat 
to remove moral darkness from our fallen nature, to teach 
us self-knowledge, to open our eyes to our own utter cot- 
ruption and weakness, to dispel all delusive dreams con- 
cerning our own innate goodness and sufficiency, to cast 
down every high imagination, and to show us feelingly and 
practically our wretchedness through sin, that we may, 
with thankful and eager desires, welcome the great salvar 
tion the Son of God offers us. 

In the language of the eloquent Bishop Heber :* " By ita 
agency on the natural faculties of the soul, the internal 
and ordinary influence of the Holy Ghost supplies us with 
recollections, ever seasonable, to support or to subdue our 
weak or rebellious nature; it hallows our thoughts by 
attracting them to hallowed objects ; it strengthens our 
virtuous resolutions, by renewing on our mind those im- 
pressions which gave them birth; it elevates our courage 
and humbles our pride, by suggesting to our recollection, 
at once, our illustrious destiny and the weakness of our 
unassisted nature." 

By itself it teaches nothinrj, but without its aid all human 
doctrine is but vain. It is this which gives life and strength 
to every truth which we hear; this which imprints on our 
soul, and recalls to our attention, those sacred principles 

* Bampton Lectures, pp. 320-323. 
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to which our reason has already assented. Distinct from 
conscience, but the vital spark by which our natural con- 
Bcience is sanctified, it both enables us to choose the paths 
of life, and to persist in those paths ; and though, like the 
free and viewless air, it is only by its effects that we discern 
itf it 18 the principle of our morale fls the air of our natural 
health; the soul of our soul, and the shekinah of our bodily 
temple ! 

Buty by itself it teaches nothing. It prepares our hearts, 
indeed, for the word of life, and it engrafts the word in our 
hearts thus opened ; but, tliat living tcord and wJujUever else 
qf knowledge we receive^ must he draion from external sources, 
" Faith," we are told, " must come by hearing, and hearing 
by the word of Grod;" nor can we hear " without the voice 
of a preacher."* 

The inspiration of religious perception and memory, 
God's ordinary grace, induces the soul to behold the truth 
of those doctrines which external opportunities of know- 
ledge offer to her understanding ; it preserves and refreshes 
in her memory those principles of action, of which we have 
already perceived the force ; it is the blessing of God and 
his pervading energy which prospers to our salvation what 
we learn, and what we have learned ; but, wJien we pass 
beyond these limits^ we invade tJie regions of miracle and pro- 
phecy ; and it is no less inacdurate to suppose that in Hie 
ordinary course of things we receive a new idea from Hie 
grace of Godj tJian it would be to maiutain that our knowledge 
is derived from tlie lump that lights our study. 

Like that lamp, the grace of the Most High enables us 
to trace, in the oracles of salvation, the things which belong 
to our peace; like that lamp, it helps us to renew the 
decayed impression of knowledge long since obtained ; and, 

♦ Romans x. 17. 
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without such heavenly aid, the unassisted soul would be as 
unequal to the pursuit or perception of her eternal intB- 
rests as the unassisted eye to read in darkness. Buij 
rchether hy celestuil or earthly ligJit^ we can only learn from 
that tchk'h is before ns ; and the one can no more he mid b 
communicate a new revelation to our soiih^ than the other to 
place a fresh volume on onr table. 

I do not say that grace does not possess an active power, 
which not only enables us to attend and recollect, but fre- 
quently compels our attention and recollection. Nor am I 
rash enough to deny that God may, by any operation or 
any medium whatever, communicate to our souls, when he 
thinks proper, any imaginable, or, to us at present, unima- 
ginable knowledge. But this may be without offence main- 
tained (and I am the more anxious to state it clearij, 
because it is this particular point on which enthusiafln is 
most frequently mistaken), that it is by the illustratim^ 
not the revelation of truth, that God's Spirit ordinarily 
assists us ; and that the latter is one of those cases of 
Divine interference, of which neither the present age of 
Christianity, nor, perhaps, any preceding age since the time 
of the Apostles, affords us an authentic example."* 

* " The effects of the Spirit, as far as they concern knotpledge and tnjfmdim, 
are not particular information for resolution in any doubtful case, for this were 
plainly revelation, but, as the angel which was sent to Cornelius informs him 
not, but sends him to Peter to school ; so the Spirit teaches not, but stirs np in 
us a desire to learn : a desire to learn makes us athirst after the means ; and 
pious sedulity and carefulness makes us watchful in the choice, and diligent in 
the use of our means. The promise to the Apostles of the Spirit which should 
lead them into all truth was made good unto them by private and secret inform 
ing their understandings with the knowledge of high and heavenly mysteries, 
which had as yet never entered into the conceit of any man. The same pro- 
mise is made to us. For, what was WTittcn by revelation in their hearts, 
for our instruction have they written in our books ; to us, for information^ 
otherwise than out of these hooks, ih€ Spirit speaks not. When the Spirit 
regenerates a man, it infuses no knowledge of any point of faith, but sends 
him to the Church and to the Scriptures. More than this, in the ordinary 
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Not merely Augustine and the men who embraced his 
doctrinal views claimed divine inspiration in support of their 
system, but the same pretensions are urged by their oppo- 
nents, Loelius Socinus and John Wesley, and even by the 
infidel Lord Herbert. But the Holy Spirit cainiot be the 
author of conflicting and irreconcilable revelations; and 
therefore we are compelled to deny the special intel- 
lectual illumination from on high of every man, no matter 
how respected his name, and great his influence in the 
world, until he proves by miracles that he speaks by the 
movement and suggestion of the Holy Ghost.* 

But after all, is there no such thing in Christianity as 
Admissible Developnent ? 

This question receives, in part, its true answer from 
Vincent of Lirins, a Gallican Father of the fifth century, 
who, when he is interrogated, "What! nothing new? 
Must there be no proficiency, no improvement of religion 
in the Christian Church ?" thus most ably replies : " Yes, 
without doubt, very much ; but, then we must be sure not 
to change Christianity, under pretence of imj)roving it. To 
improve anything to the utmost, is to enlarge it to the just 
standard and perfection of its own nature. It is the duty 
of every Christian to increase and graio in understanding , 
knowledge^ and misdoniy but he must continue a Christian 
still ; the growth must be natural, in one and the same kind 
of /aithy in tJie same meaning ^ and in the same mind. The 
Christian faith must never admit of any alteration in its 
essential properties, either by augmentation or diminution, 
but its definition or essence must always continue one and 

proceedings of the Holy Spirit, in matter of instruction, I yet conld never 
descry. Which I do the rather note, because by experience we have learnt, 
how apt men are to call their private conceits the Spirit.'' — Golden Remains of 
ike ever-memorable John Hales of Eton College, 1659, p. 14. 
♦ Faler on Election, pp. 59-C5. 
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the same. Method^ beauty, and clearness, and such kind 
of embellishments, may be added to the word of God, but 
then every kind must continue distinct and entire in its 
own proper nature. Succeeding ages may set off, file, and 
l)olish the ancient doctnues^ but they must never change 
never retrench, or mutilate anything, ifie doctrines may 
fulmit of more evidence^ clearness^ a)id distinction^ but they 
must be invidahly j^reserved in their fully entire^ primitive 
perfectiony^^ 

The development of which Vincent thus speaks is evi- 
dently inteUectual development, an increased knovchd^d 
revealed truth. This kind of development is not only 
allowable, but also obligatory, as we are commanded by 
an Apostle to ''grow in the knowledge of our Lord and 
Saviour Jesus Clirist."f 

But St. Peter also says in the same passage, " Grow in 
grace," and therefore there is still one other kind of develop- 
ment which the Gospel permits and binds upon the con- 
science of e\ery one of its professors. It is practical 
development. The embodiment and manifestation of 
Christian truth and holiness in our dispositions and con- 
duct; increasing appropriation by us of the grace of Christ; 
and advancing growth in him. This species of development 
we practise when we possess and cultivate the Christian 
virtues : when, in obedience to the injunction of St. Peter, 
we " add to our faith'' these other fruits of true religion, 
divinely engrafted in our hearts, " virtue and temperance, 
patience and goodness, brotherly kindness and charity:"! 
when, (as wo pray he may,) God " increases in us his mani- 
fold gifts of grace, and we daily increase in his Holy Spirit 
more and inore."§ 

Of more developments than these two, growth in know- 

* Commonitory, chaps. 28 and 29. f 2 Peter Hi. 18. 

X 2 Peter i. ;"). 7. J Confirmation OfiBce. 
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idge of our Lord Jesus Christ, and growth in grace, 
'hristianity knows nothing. If we seek for others, we shall 
pen the door to every species of error and fanaticism ; we 
hall leave the narrow and safe path our Saviour Christ 
;ath marked out for us to walk in ; we shall depart either 
3 the superstitious traditions of Romanism on the one 
ittnd, or to the freezing abstractions of Rationalism on the 
ther; we shall be recreant to the faith of Christ crucified; 
re shall show ourselves untrue witnesses, and unfaithful 
:eepers of Holy Writ ; we shall expose ourselves to the 
lalediction of our sovereign and jealous Lord, who will 
d give his glory to another; " If any man add unto these 
hings, God shall add unto him the plagues that are written 
1 this book : and if any man shall take away from the 
rords of the book of this prophecy, God shall take away 
is part out of the book of life, and out of the holy city."* 

In vision St. John saw war in heaven, Michael and his 
Dgels fighting against the dragon and his angels, and pre- 
ailing over them. The same war is there now on earth, 
nd it will be waged with the same victorious results. It 
\ a contest between the Messiah and Satan, between the 
ihurch and the world, between faith and reason, between 
ruth and error, between holiness and sin. 

Though our enemies may not yet be the Gog and Magog 
f Divine prophecy, yet Infidelity, with its Rationalistic 
(juipments, is not only the boastful Goliath who defies the 
rmies of the living God, but also the desolating Babylonish 
ivader, who defiles the Lord's sanctuary, and fills Jeru- 
silem with the slain of his people. 

Pledged to your incarnate and glorified Saviour by your 
aptismal vows, as many of you are, beloved brethren, be- 
rare lest any man spoil you through philosophy and vain 

» Rev. xxii. 18, 19. 
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deceit, after the tradition of men, after the rudiments of 
the world, and not after Christ ; and fight manfully under 
his banner against sin, the world, and the devil, and con- 
tend earnestly for the faith once delivered to the saints. 

For this trying strife and dangerous warfare, take to 
yourselves the whole armour of God, that you may be able 
to withstand in these evil days. Clothed with his pano- 
ply — truth and righteousness, the peaceful gospel, a shield- 
ing faith, and the hope of heaven — ^wield these assailing 
instruments ; for they are the sword and arm of the Spirit, 
the word of God, and the power of prayer ; and you shall, 
like Michaxjl and his angels, prevail and conquer, through 
the might of the Captain of our salvation ; who is with us 
in all our perils, and achieves our conquests for us. Thus, 
fighting the good fight of faith, laying hold upon our eternal 
life, and continuing Christ's faithful soldiers and servants 
unto your lives' end, you shall have the fruition of the re- 
ward he promises to unfailing zeal and devoted service, to 
triumphant success and exterminating victory — " To him 
that overcometh will I grant to sit with me in my throne, 
even as I abo overc«ame, and am sit down with my Father 
in his throne/'* 

May this bliss and glory be ours, through Jesus Christ 
our Lord. Amen. 

* Rev. iii. 21. 
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VIII. 



THE INSPIRATION OF THE HOLT SCRIP- 
TURES. 

THE Inspiration of the Holy Scriptures, duly considered, 
presents itself as a Fact, and as a Doctrine. 
The subject ranks, most properly, among the Evidences 
of our Faith ; and yet it is one with which the Infidel can 
have no rightful concern. It is only when any man has 
admitted the fact of a revelationy and that the Bible is itfl 
reliable liecordy that he can in reason ask : What is the true 
character of the Book which thus attests and accompanies 
this revelation ? Is it, though an authentic, still, only a 
human record of a Divine dispensation ? That is, such a 
record as any man, with full intellectual and moral, but 
yet strictly natural qualifications, might have made, if his 
own observation, or the reliable testimony of others, had 
given him the requisite knowledge ? Or, is the Record 
itself the Word of Qod? Did He write the histories? Did 
He record the oral teachings ? Did these lessons of doc- 
trines and duties, these prophecies of things future, come 
to us, in matter and form, from God ? Is this His word, 
or mans word ? In the Bible, does God speak of Himself 
to man ? Or does man speak to his fellow man of God ? 
Is this Book the product of human genius and piety, work- 
ing naturally^ though extraordinarily ? Or, did God inspire 

(227) 
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certain chosen men to utter Ilis word, using special human 
minds supernatii rally ^ sometimes as His instruments, and 
sometimes as His agents, to give to His truth a sure and 
accurate utterance and record among men ? 

These inquiries may be fairly made by any one who lias 
come within the domain of belief, by accepting Christianity 
us Divine, and the Bible as its true record. But, in the 
mouth of unbelievers, all such questions are premature, 
and therefore must be only cavils and snares. In a word, 
Inspiration is not one of the outer defences of the fortiett 
of our Religion ; it is one of its inner strongholds, of its 
holiest shrines. The believer will approach it, as such, 
with great reverence and care. Investigation, nevertheless, 
is here, as on other points, his duty. He needs it for the 
enlightenment of liis own faith ; and still more for its de- 
fence, just now, chiefly against men who, whether they 
know it or not, are foes to the truth ; whose entrance among 
us is insidious, and whose real end, if not their conscious 
aim, must be, to betray this sanctuary, of which they claim 
to be the only wise defenders. It is maintained, therefore, 
that a hearty acceptance of the facts of the Sacred History 
as real, of the Bible as their Record, and of the Revelation 
as supernatural, must precede any honest inquiries about 
inspiration, its itatnrey pr(x>/>i^ and limits, 

A preliminary glance at these will open the whole subject 
to us. 

To prove the fact, and, still more, to enable us to realize 
the nature of Inspiration, we must retrace the ground over 
which the argument for the fact of a Revelation woiild have 
carried us. For, Revelation is one fact and Inspiration is 
another; and we must, in discussing them, sever two things 
which our religion and our ordinary thoughts blend very 
much into one. There is Revelation^ when God speaks to 
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men without using any one or more men specially to receive 
and convey His message. There is Inspiration^ when His 
Spirit uses human spirits — whether or not these act con- 
sciously or with full intelligence — as His means of sending 
His word to other men. For example ; God spoke audibly 
to the Israelites under Mount Sinai.* That was mere Re- 
velation. He also frequently spoke to them through Moses, 
whose spirit God's Spirit taught and used. This was In- 
spiration, as a means of Revelation. Again, God wrote 
fearful words on the wall before the eyes of the feasters in 
Babylon !f That was an act of Revelation; or, rather, 
would have been exclusively such, if the written words 
h^d, at once, expressed their true import to the gazers : 
while His mjiking known to Daniel the hidden meaning of 
the words was Inspiration. BalaamJ was unwillingly, and 
Caiaphas§ unconsciously God's prophet ; and both, though 
in the very act of sin, were inspired to utter His Truth. 

A voice from heaven, or words or symbols written there 
with a meaning clear to men, would be a revelation from 
(jod. But when God supernaturally selects, informs, and 
attests one man as His medium of communication with 
other men, then He vispires that man for such special use 
and occasion. He may reveal through this inspired man, 
a special, temporary command ; or some precept or truth 
of permanent authority ; or some warning of events yet to 
come. Or He may so inform or direct the mind that the 
historical record shall answer its special end, and be guarded 
from all error. He may direct His messenger to use 
symbols, or epohen words, or tcritten words. In any case 



* Exod. xix. and xx. ; and Deut. v. 4. 

t Dan. V. 

X Numbers xxiii. and xxir. 

; St John ii. 49--52. 
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the word is from God,* and is made to come accurately and 
definitely to us. Thus God spoke to men supernaturally, 
and through some chosen individuals of the race. 

These men, and their natural powers and personal 
acquirements and habits, God prepared, and then used 
supernaturally to give through them a sure and definite 
utterance, by s^Deech and by pen, to that truth which man 
needs to know, and in the various ways by which he needg 
to learn it : and what remains to us now in Holy Scripture 
is God's Record of the past, and His perpetual announce- 
ment of what we are to believe, to do, and to look for. 
The Divine and the human elements are both real in that 
Book. The Divine element makes it an instruction entire 
and infallible. The human element makes it available to 
men, and adapts it to all their wants. Now there are, we 
thus see, a Fact to he j^roved ; and a Doctrine to be eoi^ained 
and defended. 

Assuming then here that a liei-elatlon was necessary^-^ 
point attested by all history, by the ceaseless yearnings of 
man's heart and the struggles of his intellect, and by his 
hopeless failures in every eflbrt of his own to find any satis- 
fying, permanent solution of his spiritual difficulties; and, 
simply suggesting that the significant fact — that God sends 
to us all His precious gifts by the hands of a chosen few, 
whom He appoints and enables to work for the many,— 
affords fair presumption that any Revelation would come 
to the whole race through the agency of some persons 
specially qualified ; and that for a work clearly super- 
natural, the qualifications must be supernatural ; we may 
claim all the reason of things, and the full analogy of 
nature and Providence in favour of the theory we have 
proposed, as consistent with a sound philosophy. 

♦ See Bp. Ilorsloy's Sermons (XV. & XVIII.) on 2 Pet. I 20, 21. 
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We will pass at once to inquire into the foci, — Has God 
taught men by spoken and written words of Inspired 
Truth ? What are the proofs ? 

In the two centuries preceding the present, unbelief 
denied this fact, as neither proven nor possible. Now it 
generally admits the fact, but puts forth a doctrine which 
nullifies it. To indicate, then, what seems to be the true 
way of proving 'the fjict against any who resort to the old 
method of denying it ; and, still more, to quicken in the 
mind the true idea of Inspiration^ we must (as was before 
said) cast our eyes over some of the ground which an 
argument for a Revelation would traverse. God chose to 
effect the Revelation by the supernatural inspiration of some 
individuals of our race : hence the proofs of both facts are 
very much the same. 

The true, direct proof of Inspiration is such as this : — 
Here, before and among us, is the Church of Christ, the 
visible Body of the professors of the Faith. Nothing can 
be made historically more certain than that this Christian 
Church has existed for more than eighteen hundred years. 
No other fact of history is so certain, save it be the con- 
tinuous existence of the race of man. The language of 
an infidel historian best expresses our whole idea :* " The 
Christian Republic, which gradually formed an independent 
and increasing state in the heart of the Roman empirc." 

And second to this fact in certainty, and only second to 
it, is the further fact that she has always had a book — this 
book, the Bible — in her safe-keeping.f Iler records prove 
when and how she received it, and how carefully she has 
preserved^ and how deeply she has always, everywhere. 



* Gibbon's "Decline and Fall/' &c., ohap. zv. 

t See Hooker Eccl. Pol. bk. III. viii. 14, and Butler's Analogy, Part II. ch. 
i., and his sermon on Matthew zxiv. 14. 
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and by all her members, reverenced it as God's Book. No 
other book has been so received and kept, or has so come 
down to us. Choose which you will as the most esteemed, 
best proven book of all antiquity, it has next to no proof 
along side of this, the Book which the Church has kept. 

In an argument against unbelief of any grade, in behalf 
of the fact of a Revelation given by means of Inspiration, 
we need present the Church only as a well-organized, 
permanent human society, w^hicli has all along faithfully 
discharged the office here attributed to her. As Christians, 
discussing among ourselves this question of Inspiration, we 
might rightly go further, and claim reverence for the testi- 
mony of the Church as the Divinely constituted and com- 
missioned Conservator and Witness of the Inspired Word 
among men. But in either view, this Church of Christ 
offers proofs regarding the authorship, preparation, delivery, 
reception, and preservation of this Book, or rather coUeo 
tion of books, such as can be adduced for no other bode 
extant, dating even a century back. Apply to the New 
Testament (and the same is true of the Old Testament) 
every criterion by which the most cautious historian can 
now test any ancient record of the history of men — apply 
it with the utmost stringency, and the Sacred Record will 
triumph by means of the proofs which this Society, the 
Church, brings out abundantly on every necessary point. 
Hence, if there be anywhere auy trustworthy history of 
facts, we have one licrc. For these books and their authors 
were fully believed in at the first. Those w^ho knew all 
about the men and the facts, trusted both. These books 
arc the accredited writings of the accredited witnesses, by 
eye and by e«ar, of all tliey record. This permanent. 
Sacred Society {iccredits the books and the waiters. She 
testifies that both came to her w^ith unmistakeable, super- 
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1 attestation from God ; and that among her perpetual 
is this one — to bear such testimony to all men 
h all time. 

new doctrines^ offered as from God, come to us 
xMy intei^woven with (lie facta of the history. Who- 
ronounces the doctrines to be wilful deceits, must 
he facts. By no rules of fair criticism can the his- 
5 accepted as true, if the doctrines be rejected as 
ures. Some of the Books* record lessons of doctrine, 
; taught orally ,f others profess to be direct written 
of truth from God, through those writers whom He 
ssioned and inspired to write them. And these doc- 
are, I say, inseparably interwoven with the facts of 
story, the history of the inspired teachers, of the 
lone by them and their associates, and of the times 
ch they lived. If they are wilfully false teachers, 
annot be reliable historians ; but if their facts be 
jd, their doctrines cannot be torn loose and rejected 
lits. 

y, moreover, of these facts are miracles — unmistake- 
oofs of superhuman agency. Of these miracles many 
x) evidently the impress of Heaven to be attributed 
I if viewed apart from the doctrine they attested — 
evil power. But taken — as all the miracles must 
en — in the strictest union with the doctrines, these 
he miracles of mercy and the doctrines of truth and 
» — mutually attest each other. Disparage the 
es or the miracles as any one may, we must feel as 
it converts did, that Siitan never devised those doc- 
man never wrought those miracles ; and, therefore, 

jrospcis and the Acts. 

inthians vii. 10, 40, and 2 Peter iii. 15, 16, on the exclusive sense in 
J word " Scripture" is used in the New Testament. See Wordsworth 
ation, Ac, pp. 200 and 203. 
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the union and mutual attestation of such miracles and 
such doctrines, prove that God gave both. It was He who 
wrought, and He who spoke. The act, and the word — 
written or spoken — ^were His. From no one source save God 
could the two, the doctrines and the miracles, have come 
forth thus inseparably tied together. Nay, the doctrines 
and precepts, viewed by themselves, must be from heaven. 
Earth had never conceived such truth or such virtue before. 
Man had done his best, but he had never at all approached 
this system of belief and duty, so evidently not of any earthly 
origin. Any how, it never could have had any alliance 
with imposture, or received any support from the powers of 
evil. The attesting miracles must, then, have been real 
and Divine. They were the finger of God affixing His 
name, and setting His seal to the doctrines and precepts 
as Hi^. The document and the seal confirm each other's 
genuineness. In either we see God. In both united, we 
see such proof of His direct intervention as makes unbelief 
folly. 

But further — What do these writers claim for themselves 
and their books in this respect ? 

The facts and the men are proved to be above all sus- 
picion. Their pure doctrines and holy precepts make all 
supposition of wilful deceit impossible. Their miraculous 
proofs exclude not only diis supposition, but also any idea 
of unconscious, enthusiastic error. God will not attest 
any kind of error. What character, then, do these writers 
claim for their teaching? — "We speak (say they) not in 
the words which man's wisdom teacheth, but which the 
Holy Ghost teacheth"* — "When ye received the word of 
God which ye heard of us, ye received it not as the word 

* 1 Cor. ii. 13. 
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of men, but (as it is in truth) the word of God"* — " All 
Scripture is given by inspiration of God."f 

Such is their claim, often repeated, in behalf of the 
word fipoken, and the word written ; and that such a claim 
was so made by men commissioned openly, as they were, 
by God, is proof that the claim is just. That this claim 
was admitted by tens of thousands tlioiy at the cost of 
every earthly interest, and of the abandonment of all other 
previous belief or unbelief, shows how overwhelming the 
proofs must have been. That then, and all along, since, 
and now, the purest affections of the heart, and the noblest 
faculties of the intellect of man, whenever and wherever 
he has appeared most like God, have accepted and adopted 
these truths and precepts as most worthy of God as their 
author, and as meeting all of man's moral and spiritual 
wants, and answering all the demands of his purest reason 
— this voice froii} icWiin proves that He made the Holy 
Scripturcs who made vs men. And when we look out over 
men and their doings, and God's Providential government, 
and see these truths and precepts ruling all that is noble 
and enduring in the world, conquering every foe, and 
elevating every friend and disciple, then we see that the 
Holy Scriptures must have come from Him who rules the 
world and dispenses its blessings. True enough ; a bitter 
contest against this truth — of the inspiration of the Bible — 
has been ceaselessly maintained. The evil heart of unbelief, 
now coarse and vulgar, and now crafty and polished in its 
assaults, has been ever assailing this claim of the Bible to 
be, in a sense exclusively and peculiarly its own, GaFs 
Word. Unbelieving minds are misled, and timid ones dis- 

* 1 Thesa. ii. 13. 

t 2 Timothy iii. 10. The force of the passage is the same wherever the verb 
" 18*'— which is not in the original, be supplied in the translation. " The whole 
S/ripture is inspired of God, and is," &c.,— or " The whole Scripture being 
inspired of Qod—(f. e, because it is, Ac.) is also profitable,'' &o. 
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heartened; but, age after age, all comes to nought; and 
whatever form, or whatever course of opposition such 
infidelity may adopt, all history is ever proving that " wh 
soever shall fall on this stone shall be broken, but oi 
whomsoever it shall fall, it will grind him to powder."* 

But here the question is rightly asked — " How does On r -i 
inspire men ?" What is the mode — the process, so to speakmr, 
by and in which God inspires, breathes His Spirit into som^ve 
mens minds, thereby making them His propliets? Th -^ 
right answer to such a question is not merely a point (^ zi 
interest, but one of great practical importance ; because {v^mti 
was before said) the fashion has grown up to grant the fai^^ 
of a Divine Inspiration, but then so to explain it 
account for it as to leave us no one Book of God, no su: 
sacred standard of Truth. A century since, unbelief co 
fessed itself Deism, or even Atheism. It knew no religic^n, 
and often no God. But man's heart recoiled firom a IhiiErDg 
so hideous. Nations under its sway were perishing. N^^-ir 
forms of unbelief had therefore to be invented ; or, m(^ it? 
accurately, old and forgotten ones had to be revived ; Ic^^ 
revolting, but in fi\ct not, in the end, less deadly. A incj>sf 
subtle and plausible form of unbelief now assails Revelation 
at this vital point of its special Inspiration ; and serious- 
minded men regard this a^ssault as highly perilous becjiuse 
so craftily concealed. What this false philosophy is, can be 
made clearer after we have seen how the true believer would 
regard and speak of Inspiration. 

We know that God revealed His will by visions and by 
voices, by granting special, fore-appointed signs, and by angelic 
messengers. Such are the express assertions of Scripture; 
and as they admit of no denial, consistent with any acceptance 
of the history as true, so, once admitted as facts, they seem 

* St. Matt. xxi. 44. 
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^ %is to require no special explanation, because they so 
^U.ch resemble our sensible modes of communication among 
^^rselves. 

But God's Spirit also acted directly and immediately on 

"tile Spirit of the man inspired. "For the prophecy or 

"Caching [' of Scripture*] came not ever — at any time — by 

the will of man — but holy men of God spake, being moved 

(or borne onward) by the Holy Ghost."* 

How, precisely, the Holy Ghost actually affected and used 
the minds and faculties of His prophetic agents, we are not 
told, and therefore we cannot tell. But this, though a 
mystery J is no objection to the fact; for we have the like 
mystery and fact united in our daily experience and inter- 
course one with another. We feel and know that among 
us spirit acts on spirit. We can, it is true, name some few 
instruments or media used ; as, for example, words to the 
eye or ear, symbols, gestures, and the like. But reflection 
will show us that this use of material things to enable 
spirits to communicate with each other only adds to the 
mystery. And why is it that thought and feeling will flash 
in the eye, and deep or wild emotion pervade the crowd, 
by (what we call) sympathy ? Who can tell why or how ? 
No one. The rationale men give of such things, if it ever 
be more than words, merely tells of a step or two in a pro- 
cess whose real nature we can never fathom. And who 
knows not that thoughts and feelings of good and evil come 
— ^he cannot tell how — but it seems as if spirits brought them 
to his spirit ? And what Christian does not delight to believe 
that the Holy Spirit of God and pure angels speak with his 
spirit, to warn and encourage? Then there is no reason why 
we should doubt that, even in ways and measures beyond 
these, a special and peculiar action of the Holy Spirit on cer- 

* 2 Peter i. 21. Seo Bp. Ilorsloj's 15th sermon, and in it bis view of the 
prophets' inspiration. 
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tain human spirits may occur; that He may select and prepare 
some few men to be the Channels of His Truth to all men. 
Things as certainly as this within the spiritual world, and 
as really beyond our power to explain, do occur to ourselves 
every hour. There is no inherent contradiction in the act, 
and all mere difficulties cease before Omnipotence. So 
that, really, reason has not one well-grounded doubt to urge 
when the fact is asserted by men attested as the sacred 
writers were. 

And what can the infidel say in explanation of the fact 
that prophecies have been uttered and verified ? One pro- 
phecy, full and minute, and clearly beyond the reach of 
human sagacity to devise or created power to accomplish, 
proves, when the accomplishment has come, that God has 
spoken to ma?), and through him to his feUow-men. Now we 
have many such prophecies : and, just as easily as prophecy, 
may also doctrine or precept be communicated from God. 

Further — in these acts of Inspiration, God has selected, 
as we might expect that He would, the men and the modes 
best suited to His various purposes. Different agents were 
chosen, who were used in different ways, according to the 
occasion and service. Sometimes we see that the very 
words were dictated ; at others, the form of the message 
partook of the peculiarities of the messenger. Nay, evi- 
dently, these messengers were often chosen because of their 
special qualifications in temper, intellect, or talent for a pro- 
posed work. Their individual peculiarities were not obli- 
terated, but were regarded as the reason for their selection 
by God for special kinds of work. Truth and duty have 
very various parts and aspects, and men vary much in their 
needs. In religion, as in everything else, God mercifully 
regards every man's wants, and sends what is necessary to 
each nation and to each man, in the way and through the 
agency by which it can be best transmitted and received. 
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Therefore have we the four histories of Christ, by four 
authors, differing entirely in natural endowments and tem- 
peraments, as well as in training and attainments. They 
wrote each to meet the wants of different classes of men 
and of minds, then and to the end of time. Yet their dis- 
tinct portraitures of the Divine Original, and their inde- 
pendent records of His acts and teachings, all make up the 
grand unit. The whole man of each author is seen in his 
work, as fully as though he wrote of his own unguided 
motion. And yet the One Spirit is seen in every line. The 
Saviour of men. His example and lessons, are presented 
in all their aspects, and the needs of all souls of men are 
supplied, for the Author of all truth teaches all men through 
those whom He inspires. 

So, too, have we Paul and John, Peter and James,* all dis- 
tinctly marked as men^ and not less as authors. Their 
office was to declare and enforce the doctrines and precepts 
of the new religion. To each one of them had that reli- 
gion come home with an influence suited to the needs of 
the man. Each looked upon the new faith with his own 
eyes, and took it into his own heart ; and each one taught 
and wrote as he saw and felt. And yet, none the less, God 
taught in and through them all, because he would so meet 
the wants of all men to all time ; so that the subjective 
faith which justifies man, the heavenly love which sancti- 
fies him, the burning zeal which will energize in men's 
hearts and regenerate the world, and the holy obedience 
which at once demonstrates man's faith and renders honour 
to his God, might ever be uttering forth the voices which 
men would need and long to hear, some one voice and some 
another ; while all the voices together made up the one 
harmony of Inspired Truth. 

* See Westcott's Gospel Harmony, pp. 28-31. 
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Thus, every endowment and even every peculiar charac- 
teristic in an inspired messenger would be needed. Nothing 
but infirmity was unfitted for some work or other, in some 
quarter or other, of this prophetic and inspired teaching of 
men. Hence, in the Old and New Testament writers we 
see every variety of endowment and attainment. We note 
the most marked intellectual and ethical peculiarities ; and 
yet every one seems, as is really the fact, chosen to do some 
special office needed by some peculiar classes of men whom 
God would instruct. Not the less did the message come, 
in every case, by the Inspiration of the Holy Ghost, true 
as He who sent it. Human infirmity was never allowed 
to mar one lineament of Divine Truth. The message was 
true in its substance and in every expression of it.* And 
the Fabric of all necessary religious Truth was thus com- 
pleted. The Master-builder gave each man the work he 
was best fitted to do, and the material most suited to his 
special task. Lookers-on sec only men running hither and 
thither, as though confusedly pursuing disconnected or 
inconsistent aims. But each one is on his own right errand, 
and his work is appointed him. He may not himself know 
all or much about its proper share or place in the edifice, 
but lie who plans and controls sees the end from the begin- 
ning ; and a glorious, a perfect, and an enduring structui-e 
is the result. So is it ; and so Faith and Reason see it to 
be in the Blessed Book of God. 

Faith and Beason, I say, for they both must unite to 
make up man's belief On this point they ought to receive 
the fact of Insjnration, as true of all the books of the Holy 
Scripture, and as true of every part of them all, as guaran- 
teeing on God's authority the accuracy of all the history, 
the obligation of every command, the truth of everj' doc- 

* Bp. Ilorsley. Ser. XVIII. 
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trine, and the certainty of every promise or prophecy. 
Inspiration, to be real, must control even every word ; not 
80 as in any sense to make it not the word of man, but to 
make it also so to be Ood's word as to be the most apt 
and direct, and profitable expression of the Truth ; so that, 
truly interpreted, no word is superfluous, and none can 
mislead.* 

And yet the inspiration is not mechanical. It does not 
make the inspired man to act as a machine ; but always as 
an ag^nt whose nature still works according to its laws, 
though for the time and occasion lifted up to an use which 
it could not fulfil without the extraordinary motion of God's 
Spirit-t 

A lower theory than this may, and often does, consist 
with a sincere faith ; but must keep it, I believe, in con- 
tinual peril. To illustrate this peril, and thereby to prove 
that, since in these days we are compelled to have some 
philosophy of inspiration, we can be safe in no lower 
theory than such an one as has been now advocated, I 
will exhibit two other views held by honest, hearty believ- 
ers of our own age. They will pretty well fill up the space 
between the true philosophy on this point, and the scheme 
which I shall afterwards describe and oppose as rank 
unbelief, poorly disguised. 

The less objectionable of these two views comes to us 

♦ Hooker Eccl. Pol. B. V. 21 : 2 & 3." Tho word of God is His heavenly truth 
touching matters of eternal life revealed and uttered unto men ; unto Prophets 
and Apostles by immediate divine inspiration, from them to us by their books 
and writings. Wo therefore have no word of Ood but the Scripture." " The 
word of God for the Author's sake hath credit with all that confess it (as we all 
do) to be His word ; every proposition of Iloly Scripture, every seniencet being to 
Of a principle." 

f" See Westoott's Gospel Harmony, pp. 225, 226, for " Seven Propositions" 
drawn from " the primitive teaching on Inspiration." 
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with the sanction of one^"^ whose genius and Bincerity alf 
acknowledge. 

He avows his deep faith in all the cardinal doctrines o^ 
our religion, and finds in the Holy Scriptures all the gui^ 
ance his soul craves from God. He insists on the agen^ 
of the Church and the Ministry as essential to the Blesa^ 
Spirit's work in enlightening us. And yet his theory q/* 
Ijwpiraiioii is one which would expel such faith as his frosm 
most minds. He regards the Bible as only a human reocml 
of a Divine Revelation ; though a very reliable record, and 
one made under clearly Providential ordering. No wonb 
in it are properly God's words, unless where the fiwt 18 
specially stated in any case. The historical books may, 
nay, do contain errors, and are marked by the mistakes 
and discrepancies to which historical writing is ordinarily 
liable. The Epistles in the New Testament seem to have 
no very definite authority; and to be consistent he can 
allow them none properly Divine. 

We are to test all Scripture by our own " secret own- 
muning;" and by such a use of it to draw forth gradually 
whatever in it may be true, or suitable and useful to oitt- 
selves. God's will and truth are to be gathered from the 
tone and spirit of the Bible as a whole, not from any expli- 
cit, authoritative statements, save the few specially declared 
to be made in His words. There are such direct messages, 
however ; and therefore the fact of a plenary Inspiration is 
fully allowed. But its universality is denied. Parts of 
the book, so far from being His, are erroneous. Nay, some 
parts are perilous to good morals and true belief, for pre- 
cepts, examples, and teachings, are not merely recorded 
historically, but commended (by implication, at least), 
which yet our conscience and reason must reject. The 

* Cobridge's " Confessions of ftn Inquiring Spirit" 
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Apostles treat as facts the fancies and popular traditions 
of their nation. Thus, human agency brought all its 
usual infirmity with it into the preparation of the Holy 
Scriptures. The divine element is not merely conjoined 
with the human, but perilously confused with it. The 
" treasure is in earthen vessels" in such a sense that few 
men would recognise, as Coleridge did, that therewith is 
also that " excellency of power" which can come from God 
only. 

Most of the objections which Coleridge brings against the 
theory which has been now advocated, and which he con- 
fesses to be that sanctioned by the highest names in all 
ages, lie in fairness only against misconceptions or mis- 
statements of it, not against a living Inspiration dwelling 
in the whole written Word, in the Church, and in each 
believer. Such an Inspiration does not " petrify" Revela- 
tion, but while it recognises in it, as in the Incarnate Word, 
a definite human form, it makes that form one of beauty 
and of active life. It suggests no idea of an " Automaton." 
It does not confound all truths and facts as of one measure 
of value and importance. God uses here human skill and 
art, as various as that which works and refines the metals 
He hides in the mines of the earth. The iron and the gold 
are equally of God. Rudely wrought or elegantly moulded, 
both are still equally His, and have their separate and most 
valuable uses for man. So is it in His Book ; and in this 
^iew we cannot " worship" the mere letter, for we see the 
Living Spirit. We cannot make the Truth to be a dead 
thing, wholly external and objective, for we hold that the 
same Spirit dwells now in the Church and in ourselves 
which wrote the word and put into it an imperishable life 
and power. Nor would any sober-minded believer impose 
on others his own philosophy of Inspiration as an article 
of faUh^ though he must contend earnestly against any 
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philosophy or any point of faith which tends to make men 
nullify all creeds. The theory commended in this lecture, 
acknowledging as it does in all its fulness the human ele- 
ment in God s Word, gives free scope, nay utters solemn 
command, to the human mind to study and investigate the 
Written Word with all zeal and holy boldness. God's 
Spirit and man's must and will witness together in such 
right study. Intellect and heart will so advance farther 
and deeper into the truth of Heaven ; and the Bible will 
have all — nay more than all — the freshness and power 
which other theories vainly profess to secure it ; while the 
scepticism and pride of the human heart will be quelled by 
the full presence of the Divine Spirit. 

A sadder illustration still of the peril of a lax or wrong 
philosophy of Inspiration is given by a recent Eaaayist^ 
more bold than reverent, and more misty than instructive. 
If Divine Inspiration be anything real, his view of it, inde- 
finite as it is, is very irreverent. It is a fearful indication 
of the downward tendency of rationalism even in the 
Church, that her ministers can so think and write. 

The inspiration of the classic poet (he tells us) and of 
the pagan oracle was as real, nay essentially the same as 
St. Paul's. The great Apostle acknowledged this to be so, 
when going forth among the heathen to preach the Gospel, 
he advanced his claim as a teacher inspired from Heaven. 
He then only recognised and perpetuated the old heathen 
idea as true. The inspiration of the devotee of Bacchus he 
claimed to have been the influence of his own Divine Master, 
and therefore to be now active in himself; the only real 
diflference being that the gift was now more abundant. 
Where reverent believers have been wont heretofore to see 
human fraud or diabolical aid, there we are henceforth to 

* Hcv. F. D. Maurice, "Theol. Essays," Ess. XIII. on "Inspiration." 
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believe that the same Holy Spirit was working whose guid- 
ance we had deemed God gave to His Church and people 
through Prophets and Apostles, as it was given to no men 
by any other agency. Because the word " inspiration" is 
applied sometimes to the ordinary grace and guidance of 
the Holy Spirit, as offered to all who seek Him, there- 
fore there is no such thing as an extraordinary illumination 
constituting the Prophets. The gift is the same. Nay, 
worse yet. When the fanatic exhibits fierce zeal, and 
carries away the people, we are not to deny his claim to the 
true Inspiration, but are to warn him of the sin and peril 
of abusing his high gift, or rather his large measure of the 
gift all have, did they but know it. The " poets, prophets, 
priestesses" were inspired as truly, though not so fully as 
Moses and Isaiah, as Paul and John. Fanaticism is Inspi- 
ration misused. The humble reader of the Bible is inspired 
— ^not merely as truly (this we believe), but in the same 
way and sense, to understand what he reads now, as the 
writer was inspired to pen it. Where and how then, are 
we to be assured of the truth ? All men are inspired. So 
are all books. The Bible is only chief among books ; not 
(he Boohy as none besides can be. " Common books and 
the chief book, nature and grace, earth and heaven," are 
before us all, that we may learn thence how to be saved. 
Alas ! for the perpetuity of the Gospel among men, if this 
were their view of its inspiration. Blessed indeed are 
they who can hear or read and believe, without any 
philosophy consciously developed, if the science of theology 
must thus undermine the foundations of everything dis- 
tinctive in Christianity, and make the " testimony of Jesus, 
which IS the Spirit of prophecy," a mocking delusion to 
bewildered man ! 

Such as these, then, being evidently the only theories 
which an honest belief can devise, besides the one already 
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advocated here, are we not shut in to the stricter philosophy 
on this point as the only true and safe one ? It is not 
within my plan to offer any detailed proof of it £roia the 
Scriptures. These directly assert,* what the example of 
our Lordf and His ApostlesJ in quoting and arguing from 
the Old Testament clearly teaches, that each word contains 
as its sense and design, Chd's TrutJi. The whole method 
and agency were just what, so far as our own reason can 
judge, were the best for us that our God could have adopted, 
and most like all His works of love for man. Objections 
vanish when men come to reason fairly, or to be content 
not to know what they cannot comprehend, or to await in 
this, as in all things else, the growth of our knowledge. 
Ood spoke aiid wrote; and despite all the changes and 
chances of time, and the sins of men, He has by the hands 
of His Church brought His Word safely and purely to us of 
this age. And it comes to us now not a dry, dead thing, 
but still cherished and illustrated by His Church, and still 
quick and lustrous with the life and light of the Blessed 
Spirit who first indited it. That same Spirit still dwells 
in the Church and in each believer; and by all the means 
which nature and grace provide for us, He makes the true 
meaning of the word He wrote clear to the Church and to 
each true heart. And so shall it be to the end of time. 

All this is, of course, denied by that avowed Infidelity 
which rejects Revelation. But there is a subtler unbelief, 
which, on this point of Inq)!ration, professes and denies in 
the same breath. It claims its place among the phases of 
belief; but we have seen how the two theories already 
noticed cover all the ground short of Infidelity. Both these 

* 1 Cor. ii. 4, 13 ; Ileb. iii. 7, 13, 15 ; Eph. iv. 8, 9. 
t St. Matthew xxii. 31, 32; and 43-45; and St. John x. 34, 35. 
t Acts ii. 34; Rom. iii. 10-18; Ileb. ii. 8, 12, 27, &c. See Gaussen's The- 
opneusty, eh. vi. sec. 5. 
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^^^Tcnowledge the fact of supernatural Inspiration. The 
*^rmer of them confines it to some parts of the Bible, while 
"^Vae latter extends it far and wide heyond the Bible and the 
^ lurch, into all kinds of religion, and, it would almost 
s^em, into all departments of human knowledge. The 
'philosophy next to be examined lies beyond these theories ; 
t;Iiough in many points it is not unlike the latter of them, 
the chief difference being that it more boldly and con- 
sistently advances to the legitimate consequences of its own 
principles, and denies that there is or can be anything 
supernatural in Inspiration. 

This subtle unbelief — this rationalistic philosophy* of 
inspiration, though a favourite and prevalent form of Infi- 
delity just now, is really but an old error revived.f It 
cloubts not (it says) that the Sacred Writers were vispired ; 
l)ut " So," it adds, " many men besides have been ; that in 
iaruth all men are so in a measure." Such theorists accept 
and extol, and misuse that right philosophy of man's nature 
^hich attributes to his spirit a higher faculty than merely 
that intellectual power which skilfully constructs a com- 
plicated machine, solves an abstruse problem in exact 
science, or comprehends a fact with its proofs and conse- 
quences. Man has within him (they rightly say) a power 
to conceive and to accept truths, that need and admit no 
demonstration — the great first principles of truths of every 
kind. Their abuse of this true philosophy is, that they 
make tliia spiritual faculty within^ and riot tJte voice or teachr 
ing of GocTs Spirit from without^ the source of Inspiration. 
Religious Truth (they say) can address itself only to the 
" Intuitional Consciousness," not to that logical understand- 
ing which can take cognisance of a^cf, or hear enunciated 

♦ Fop a full exposition and able defence of it, see Morell's "Philosophy of 
Religion/' ch. vi. 
t See Ganssen's Theop. ch. v. sec. 2, XLIV. 
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from without a law of duty, or a principle of truth, an^ 
the reasons and applications of both. A Revelation cai — 
not embrace objective truth, nor any instruction, nor an " 
proofs by argument. "Inspired Logic" (to use their ow-^ 
term) is an absurdity. Thus, the only inspiration is, ihrn^t 
God's Spirit awakens, purifies, and elevates some men'^ 
" intuitional consciousness," so that they can achieve in a 
very high degree, what all men do in some degree, and what 
all holy and thinking men do in a good degree — they m 
truth, for they see Qxl. Inspiration is an extraordinaiy 
elevation and energy of man's natural powers, specially 
aroused by God's Spirit. There is nothing suj^ernatural in 
the influence or the result, nor can there be any supernatural 
indication of the fact to others not specially inspired. There 
is nothing generically different between the inspiration of a 
prophet or an apostle, and that of the man who may be 
sunk almost to the level of the brute.* Hence, even when 
the specially inspired person speaks or writes, his can be only 
a human and fallible utterance of the more or less inspired 
conceptions of his intuitions. How much of Divine Truth 
there Avas in those conceptions originally, how far his sins 
blot or his words distort them, I can only guess according 
to their agreement or disagreement with my oicn intuitions. 
Therefore " Scripture" — that is, a meriting, a book — 
can never be in any sense inspired. It is, at best, an 
authentic, human record of facts of history, and of the 
spoken lessons of men supposed to be more or less specially 
awakened to see truth : or some of their letters, penned by 
chance and as occasion suggested, and worthy of much 
regard as valuable relics of wise men, of whom we think 

* Ilcnce those who boldly and consistently pursue the theory to its legiti- 
mate results, regard and speak of our Blessed Lord as specially Divine, only 
because pre-eminent among holy and wise men, in that excellence of which all 
good men partake. 
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t probable that more than in most of their fellows, God 
Evwakened their natural power to see truth. 

But no voice or pen of man ever transmitted from with- 
out to me any indubitable, explicit word of God. What 
men more prophetic — ^more inspired, perhaps, than I, have 
«aid or written, may help to elevate my intuitions towards 
the high level of theirs ; but there can be no such things 
as creedsy out of the Bible or in the Bible. Doctrines are 
statements of facts, which I am to credit if my own intui- 
tions conceive or perceive them to be true ; but no testimony 
nor argument is to convince me. So with all parts of reli- 
gious truth or duty. Inspiration is (mi\v(Ay snhjective ; its 
g^rm exists in every man ; and there is no external revela- 
tion from God. There cannot, according to the laws of my 
i^ature, any voice of God come to me from without ; and all 
ttxat men the most fully inspired can do for me, is to speak 
ftnd write their ideas of the Divine and True, as they best 
can — ^being only men, whose utterance is unassisted, un- 
gaided from on high. 

Hence Inspiration is a himl of genius. Man's intuitions, 
not God's communications, are the beginnings of religious 
as of all other truths. Any man might be thus specially 
inspired were his moral nature duly elevated ; and he might 
be a prophet too, if his circumstances were such as to call 
forth the truth from within him : that is. Inspiration is, 
after all, only genius turned Qod-icard, Poetry, philosophy, 
science, and art are of the same parentage as what tee call 
Revelation. Whatever their differences, they do not differ 
in their origin and nature. 

Now this is, I believe, a fair statement of this — not new 
— ^but resuscitated philosophy of Inspiration in its most 
&vourable form. That it always sinks rapidly and surely 

into the most utter unbelief, is itself a strong proof of 
32 
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its falsity. But to consider it in this least objectiona^ 
form : — 

All error has some truth to begin with. So in this c^s^ 
the philosophy of man's nature is, as has been already oax^ 
ceded — on the whole, the right one. The evil begins ia 
the erroneous application of that philosophy to religion. 
For we, too, believe that to man's spirit are directlj 
addressed many of the high truths of Revelation ; that he 
must conceive and believe much that he cannot explain or 
comprehend; that moral purity clears the spiritual vision; 
that nothing really repugnant to a man's spirit can be 
believed by him ; that practical, saving reli^on is a Aofy 
life toitkin^ and not merely a sound creed or code of laws 
without; and that all men have naturally a capacity to see 
religious truth when made really present to them. 

The error is in making this to be the whole history of 
religious Truths and of llevelation. Clearly it is not so. 

I. For, first, this philosophy is not so applied to the 
reception of any of the other kinds of truth, which yet 
embrace many axioms, and present many ultimate con- 
ceptions, whieli our spiritual reason must accept as self- 
evident, but which are yet tawjld from without before they 
are, or in most men can be conceived or realized within. 
And, then, arguments or calculations prove truthsy or indis- 
putable testimony proves facts^ which we must therefore 
believe, though they be truths or facts quite beyond the 
comprehension of the mere understanding. Other truth 
comes to us in various ways from without, addressing itself 
to all the powers of our intellectual and spiritual nature; 
and is received by them all. Why cannot religious truth 
come as does every other kind of truth ? To our spiritual 
intuitions, and not less, to our logical understandings? And 
from without, by external teaching ? Wherein do the truths^ 
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^r religion differ from other truths, that they alone arc 
^^iifined to this mode of access — my intuitions of the true ? 

II. And, why cannot God's Spirit present truths to a 
iKian's spirit, as one man's spirit presents them to another — 
object ivelf/ ? He needs not our organs of communication, 
^hich though helps, and so, too, proofs of owr infirmity, would 
be hindrances to higher spirits? Surely we can receive 
truths externally, and God can so offer them : and the Sacred 
History proves that He did so present truths at times — if 
that history be not a mere fiction. 

And, if He could present in words, expressed and defined, 
any truth to any men, why could he not through such men 
convey His truth in like definite and permanent form? 
Why should words ever be able to express His truth accu- 
rately and effectually, and then, of necessity, cease to do so 
when perpetuated among men ? 

And, lastly, why cannot God — why should He not in 
religion, man's highest concern, use the art of u-rittcn lan- 
guage, which He gave as He gave all good things, and by 
which He conveys to us much that is full of temporal profit 
to us ? — There is, therefore, no law of our nature, no prin- 
ciple of sound philosophy, nor even any probable presump- 
tion against the true old theory of Inspiration. All the 
other way. 

III. Nay, more. This whole idea of religion — as in its 
essence merely an emotional ^ninciple of nliijious life, 
entering man only by the avenue of his intuitions — is most 
unphilosophical as well as contrary to the else universal 
conception of religion."* For religion, true or false, enters 
man by every avenue of his nature. Be his innate capa- 
cities what they may, they are called into action, in this as 
in all things else, by what comes to the man from icithout. 

* Sco M'Cosh's " Method of Divine Goverumcnt," bk. 4, ch. ii. sec. 4 (note). 
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Self-evident truths, or those proven by testimony or by 
arguments, come to him claiming the sanction and accept- 
ance of his Spiritual Reason. Facts and truths, with their 
testimony, present themselves to his understanding for his 
investigation and study. Commands of duty appeal to his 
conscience. Love and its heavenly laws stir up his afifeo- 
tions towards God and man; and authority bends his unruly 
will. From the first, religion comes in all of its own fulnesB 
and variety, and demands the exercise of every endowment 
of man. And it comes from wU/iout to conjoin its external 
testimony from history as to its origin, miraculous proob, 
and wide acceptance, with the internal testimony of our 
own Spirits to its Divinity. 

IV. For though our inborn convictions of the being of 
God, of the reality of right, of our own immortality and 
the like truths, might be said to be awakened, not pro- 
duced, by what we hear or read, still how could we know 
that these ideas are not fancies ? All of them have been 
pronounced such by one or other of the doctors of this 
philosophy. Every elemental truth of natural religion 
has, in its turn, been held and denied, often by the same 
man. And yet such a man will pronounce these successive 
bubbles of the moment to be solid orbs of abiding truth ; 
and he will seem to believe them, too, to be such for the 
hour, till the restlessness of an unbelieving heart has 
invented some new delusion. Can the truth of God be 
thus unreal and changing, thus undefined and unattested? 

V. Besides, sur^i truths are but a small part of religion. 
They are not all of what a man needs to Itclieve ; and 
they tell us noffiinr/ of what we are to do. Facts of God's 
nature, and of our own nature, and of the future world, 
which cannot possibly lie slumbering in our intuitions, 
must be made known, and therefore must come from with- 
out, taught and defined and attested. So, too, must the 
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''^^les of duty ; the laws which form the very basis of 
^^^iety and its order, of the family and its love ; while 
^X^^ry religious truth, by any possibility to be called {ntui- 
^^t:>ml, must perish from among men, unless developed and 
^^pheld by truths and commands which have no claim to 
^lie title of self-evident and necessary truths. 

VI. And why not believe in " Inspired Logic ?" to use 
"tlie very phrase of one chief cavil of this false philosophy. 
iDid not our blessed Lord Himself use " inspired logic/' 
when He gave careful explanations of the moral law ?* or 
oflFered argumentative proofs of some of His doctrines ?"|- 
or showed the reasons and limits of a positive institution ?J 
or confounded objections to Himself and His claims ?§ 

And it is not only reasonable but necessary that a Reve- 
lation should involve the inspiration of the logical faculties. 
A great truth might be declared on God's authority mani- 
fested by external proofs. But such is the nature of the 
liuman mind that a bare proposition of a truth is not 
enough. The true idea can gain fonn and life within the 
mind only from illustration and argument. Would not 
then the Divine Spirit teach in the only way which can be 
effectual? the only way in which a human disciple can 
be indoctrinated ? by explanations and proofs guarded from 
all error ? 

And are not some, at least, of the relations of deep truths 
to each other necessary to a correct apprehension of those 
truths ? Cannot the Divine Spirit lead man's spirit to see 
these relations and reasons without violating any law of 
man's nature, just as well as one man may guide another 



♦ e. g. Marriage, &c., St. Mark, x. 2-12 ; Duty to our neighbour, St. Luke, 
X. 25-37 ; Love, forgiveness, &c., St. Luke, vi. 27-38. 
t e. g. Life and resurrection, St. Matthew, xxii. 31-32. 
t St. Matt. xii. 1-8 and 10-13. 
J St. Matt. xxii. 41-46 ; St. Mark ii. G-12. 
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in any demonstration in Geometry, or any argument in 
Philosophy ? Where, then, is the absurdity in the belief 
that He, to whom all truths are self-evident and necessary, 
did not only reveal to Paul truths before unknown, but did 
also lead that Inspired Philosopher to see and explain the 
hidden relations and reasons of those truths, so that man's 
intellectual and moral nature might not be starved on the 
dry husks of bald propositions, but be nourished by a quick- 
ening faith unto life, by means of the truth, so proven and 
illustrated as to become real and nutritious food to his 
spirit ? 

VII. Moreover, we can at once see that any such phi- 
losophy, confining "inspiration to man's intuitions, is utterly 
inconsistent vdWi the facts of our Sacred Histor3\ Not 
only angelic messengers and audible voices making revela- 
tions to men, but every positive institution, like the Sab- 
bath, and every sacramental or ceremonial ordinance, prove 
that Revelation and Inspiration go beyond the province of 
mere intuitions. Prophecies of the future certainly can be 
in no sense among necessary truths. One prophecy, then, 
fully proven, would overthrow this v:hole scheme of Inspi- 
ration; while this last, if true, must blot out every pro- 
phecy by denying its possibility. Still more ; the prophets 
did not always^'' as, surely on the true idea of Inspiration, 
they nce<l not comprehend all of their own messages as to 
future events ; a fact clearly inconsistent with the theory 
that Inspiration is only our consciousness fully awakened 
to the truth. And so far from moral purity, which w, 
doubtless, essential to the clearness of our religious intui- 
tions, being always an essential requisite to Inspiration, 
we read that bad menf were used b}' the Spirit to utter 
the truth, which they loved even less than they understood 

* 1 Peter i. 10, 11 ; and Bp. llorsley's Sermon XVIII. pp. 55, 62. 
t Viz., Balaam, Saul, ami Caiaphas. 
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it. The Bible must be rejected in spite of all its testimony, 
or this scheme of Inspiration fails, because utterly incon- 
sistent with the facts of the History, as it is equally incon- 
sistent with any true idea of Eeligion and of the laws of 
our whole nature. 

We, therefore, receive the whole Bible as inspired of 
God. History, Doctrine, Precept, and Prophecy are all 
His, and given in His words. As He spoke^ so did He 
"iJCTiie^ by men. What He wrote He has preserved essen- 
tially unchanged through all ages, by the care of His 
Church. The Spirit, who wrote the Word, has ever dwelt 
in the Church, and ever dwells in each believer, to give to 
the Holy Scripture its true meaning in all things essential 
to salvation. This is the law of God's spiritual kingdom ; 
the end of His system of spiritual teaching. And, despite 
all the seeming exceptions, all the perplexities of the 
honest, and all the cavils of the unbelieving, this law and 
end are even now receiving tlieir due accomplishment, in 
substance and before our eyes, as regularly and effectually 
as are any of those laws of physical nature on which the 
Kfe of man chiefly depends for its sustentation and comfort. 
The Holy Spirit works constantly towards this end. He 
preserves the Truth as a living reality, so that whosoever 
will, may find it ready to his hand, and take it into his 
heart and live by it. 

Such, I believe, is the true old doctrine of Inspiration,* 
as, in spite of all unbelief, Christians have held it from the 
first, and will still cherish it to the end of time. 

How holy does it make God's Word ! How does it place 
that word on the throne of Judgment, forbidding anything 
else to claim a place by its side ! The truth ascertained 

* See Westcott's "Gospel Harmony," Appendix B., " Ante-Nicene Doct. of 
Insp./' pp. 126-225 ; and, for later testimony, that of Augustine quoted by 
Hooker, B. II. 4, 7. 
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to be primitive, and the humble, hallowed learning of our 
own age, help us to understand God's word ; but nothing 
may be added or subtracted or changed. The voice that 
would do either is an impious voice. The man, the nation, 
or the church that would do either, must perish. Our 
Church, brethren, is not such ; and caniiot be such, just 
because she realizes the awfulness of this Inspiration of 
the written word. She has, indeed, with regard to that 
word, her office — and she shrinks not from it — as the 
authorized guide and teacher, to whose lessons we are to 
listen reverentially and thankfully, as she leads us to see 
what God's Spirit did mean when He spoke or wrote. She 
asserts, both in her theory in her practice, the necessity 
of belief in definite, objective truth, in order to salvation. 
But she neither claims nor desires, in this study, to enslave 
the intellect or the conscience ; for these, to be holy, must 
be free; while, to be truly free, they must be gladly taught 
by the wisdom and guided by the authority which the 
kingdom of grace provides. 

Thus, then, is the whole Bible, opened wide and illumi- 
nated on each page by the ever-living, ever-present Spirit, 
the right of each Christian man and child. It is too holy, 
too precious, as the Inspired Word of God, to*be withheld 
from any one. Not that it is to be given or used as an 
intellectual charm to banish evil. It must be used reve- 
rently, prayerfully, and under a deep sense of responsi- 
bility for such a gift and its due improvement. Then wdll 
the Holy Spirit, by His external guidance and internal 
light, bring the humble reader into a daily growing know- 
ledge of the truth; and so make his Bible, his God's 
Book, to be /«>?, not only by way of duty and right and 
responsibility, but his, to shed the light of Heaven into his 
soul, its peace on his pathway, and its glorious hopes on 
his dying-bed. 
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IX. 



ANALOGIES BETWEEN GOD'S WORLD AND 

WORD. 

The kind of unbelief which prevails most in Christian 
communities, is ^feeling and an impression, rather than a 
settled conviction and conclusion of the mind. It doubts 
rather than denies. It is not so much disbelief as unbelief. 
It rejects Christianity, but it does not hold to any definite 
or positive system. 

In many cases this feeling and impression are due to 
the diffused influence of Christianity itself. Some great 
moral and spiritual truth, seen to be true and thought to 
be unborn, by those who never, by their own reason, could 
have reached them, have been brought to bear against the 
peculiarities of the Christianity from which they had their 
being. Unbelief derives, unconsciously, from the Christian 
system, certain just and lofty views of the character of 
God, and then contends that they are in conflict with that 
system, and prove it to be false. By the diffused light of 
the sun, it discerns the sun itself to be behind a cloud ; and 
then declares that mstead of being a glorious orb of light, 
it is but a black and hideous mist. 

Now, how shall this feeling and impression best be met ? 
Shall we first show, by external evidence, that Christianity 
is from God ? That can be done. But shall we not more 
surely aid the doubting mind into belief, by showing that 
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its vague feelings and impressions are unfounded ? If it be 
made to see that it has been mistaken in the character of 
the alleged Revelation, it will with the more care and 
candour weigh the evidences which prove its truth. 

There is a vague impression that Christiamty cannot be 
believed by our common reasun, and approved by our com* 
mon conscience. It is supposed that the standards and 
tests fai the human mind, as Qod made it, condemn this 
system. It is inferred, from language not 'mtended to cot- 
vey thai idea, that before Christianity can be accepted as 
from God, our reason must be changed into a different kind 
of reason, that it may then believe what it now rc|ect& 

This is a miistaken impression. Our reason, as it is, is to 
act, to be convinced, to be satisfied, vad to approve, befiaee 
it accepts, Christianity. As in the case of all oth^ systtttns 
and, subjects, we are to inquire wliat it is, how it kfftees 
with what we know, and what is its origin. 

The case is this. We know that our World, and our- 
selves, its inhabitants, are from Grod. He created, He sus- 
tains, He supervises. He* governs this world and its inhabit- 
ants. It is those only who admit this fact with whom we 
argue. We have also a Bible, a revelation, an annotyiced 
plan of procedure and of government, which professes to 
be from God. Is it from God ? 

I. When we look at this known and this alleged work of 
God, we find that they seem as if they might have come 
from the same hand. We do not novo say that we find 
some of the same things in both, but we say that we find 
in both the same mind and heart, the same hand, the same 
character, the same kind of persons, the same ways of 
working. The presumption then is, that they were both 
the work of the same being. 

We look then, at first, into these two departments of 
Nature and of Redemption ; not to notice the identity or 
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similarity of what we find in them, but to see if the same 
methods of arrangement and of working prevail in both. 

1. We find that Nature and Christianity convey knowledge 
in the same way. They both proclaim practical facts^ with- 
out explaining the inner being, the reason, and the mode 
of them. Nature gives us air, but does not tell us of what 
it is composed, and upon which of its elements our life de- 
pends. She gives us water, but allows us to drink and be 
invigorated without any knowledge of its constituent ele- 
ments. She gives us light, without informing us that in 
every ray lie latent the glories of the rainbow. In the 
same manner, Christianity teaches us her salutary and sav- 
ing facts. Everything which a moral and immortal being 
needs to know for his welfare, she proclaims. Our account- 
ability, our helplessness, our lost estate, our resurrection, our 
immortality, our redemption ; the providence of God ; the 
grace and salvation of the Saviour; Judgment, Heaven, and 
Hell ; these facts are fully and unequivocally announced. 
But no pains is taken to show their harmony, or to disclose 
the philosophy which lies beneath them. It proclaims neces- 
sary and saving facts, as they are proclaimed by Nature. It 
stops where Nature stops. When, in both departments, we 
proceed to inquire into the inner being, the mode, the reason, 
and the final end of the great facts announced, we find our- 
selves, in both alike, surrounded on every hand by im- 
penetrable mysteries. We can go some steps back into 
second causes. We may decompose some complex facts. 
We may see some reasons this side of the ultimate reason. 
But the last step, the last analysis, the last reason, the 
ultimate why and IwWj we cannot detect and comprehend. 
However far on the light of our single taper, or our tapers 
grouped, we throw our straining vision, there is beyond its 
reach a world of darkness. But in both it is not with that 
which lies in the darkness, that we are at present, and 
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personally, concerned^ . That which li^ in light, which our 
eyes cad see and our hands handle, is that by whidi w« 
are to live. Surely we trace the same mind ^ and hand in 
these two worlds of Nature and Bedemption. 

2. We find that the laioa which prewnl in Nature €mi 
C^ristUmUy tjoork in the mine way^ and wiih (he mum 
ihoroughneea and perfection. There are certain laws wfa^ 
extend through all nature, and control alike particles di 
matter too minute to be discerned and masses of mattar 
too vast to be conceived. The law of gravitation holds aH 
worlds together, and acts alike on all mass^ and on every 
atom. The minutest particle which floats on the air k 
obedient to it in.'all its motions. All its mazy. dancings to 
and fro are made in as precise obedience to this law as are 
the majestic and measured motions of the 

** Planets and sons and adamantine sph^ei, 
Wheelings unshaken through the void immense.'' 

So does God's moral law, as revealed in Scripture, extend 
to all spiritual being. It holds all spirits in its grasp, and 
extends to all their thoughts, feelings, and desires. At the 
same time it reaches to every human heart, and to every 
thought and intent of every human heart. All spiritual 
natures, and all the life and action of all spirits, are subject 
to its sway. And so, likewise, God's providence, which is 
over all worlds, is in every part of every world. We see, 
then, the same principle of action prevail in both these 
departments of Nature and of Christianity. How can we 
doubt that both are conceived and executed by the same 
wonder-working mind and hand ? 

3. We find also that Nature and Christianity are alike 
aystems of means. In Nature an end is not reached by a 
mere fiat of the Almighty, but by means, simple or com- 
plex, slow or quick of action. God does not speak a tree 
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into being; but, from a little seed, slowly and by various 
influences of sun and shower. He develops it into full per- 
fection. And so the kingdom of Heaven in the soul is 
like a grain of mustard seed: under the light of God's 
Spirit, and the dews of His grace, it grows gradually into 
completeness. Christianity is throughout, as Nature is, a 
system of meansy on which results depend. In both we 
find the same principles, the same habits, if I may so 
speak, of arrangement and of procedure. How strong, 
then, is the presumption that they are both from the same 
great God ! 

These specimens of the argument may suflSce to show, 
from the similar modes of vx)rking in both Nature and 
Christianity, that a high presumption arises, that the 
worker is in both the same. The object of the argu- 
ment thus far is to prove, not that there is similarity 
or identity in what is found in these two departments, but 
that certain general principles of procedure are traced alike 
in both. And now, if we find that Nature and the Bible 
coincide in their teachings, upon some important subjects, we 
shall have an cwlditional and vastly strengthened presump- 
tion, that the author of the one is also the author of the 
other. 

11. It is found that there is nothing which Nature 
distinctly teaches man — or, perhaps, we should say, nothing 
which man learns from Nature — which is not taught, and 
that, too, with greater emphasis and clearness, in the book 
of God. Nay, the truths which Nature does but whisper, 
and which none but pure and earnest hearts can catch, are 
proclaimed in trumpet tones by this messenger of Heaven. 

When we speak of that knowledge of God and of duty, 
which may be acquired by man without revelation, we use 
vague words. Natural religion, as it is called, has no fixed 
creeds and articles. Allowing to natural religion not only 
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what men have actually learn/ed from Nature^ but all that 
Nature actually teaches to the highest and purest reasoiiy 
we shall find that all her teachings are confirmed by the 
book of God. 

1. Nature and the Bible coincide in their repreaentatioM 
of the natural attributes of Ood. Both proclaim Him, 
^^The King Eternal, Immortal, Invisible, the only wise 
God." It is claimed by the students of Nature, that such 
are her teachings with regard to the great Creator of all 
things. By some it is denied that these conclusions could 
have been reached without the aid of the difiused, bat 
unrecognised light of the Bible. But if we allow that 
Nature teaches, and man learns from her, all these truths^ 
how magnificently are they proclaimed in Scripture ! How 
these truths, which are but whispered in Nature, so thai 
many never hear them, are pealed forth, as with melodious 
thunders, in the word of God ! Nature and Revelation are 
the oracular Urim and Thummim upon the breastplate of 
Divinity — the one " truth^^ and the other " manifestatiorC — 
the one containing, and the other explaining, stupendous 
lessons concerning the Almighty and the Infinite. What 
man learns from the book of Nature concerning the natural 
attributes of God, he can best express in the language of 
the Bible, and he feels that he better understands, and is 
more sublimely moved by them, when he utters them in 
the rapt anthems of Isaiah, and the lofty and swelling 
ascriptions of St. John. 

2. If it be difficult to know how much natural religion 
teaches as to the natural attributes of Gody it is still more 
difficult to define what she has taught in reference to the 
moral character of the Almighty ; and in reference to the 
duty of man. But we may boldly say thai all that man 
has learned on i/iese subjects in Nature^ he will find in the 
Bible. The obscure, vague words which Nature utters on 
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these ' great themes, are distinctly spoken in the Word of 
God. There is not a moral attribute of the Almighty, nor 
a moral duty falteringly put forth by Nature, which is not 
plainly announced in the New Testament. Natural religion 
declares that we know those things to be duties which are 
followed by good results, and add to the welfare and the 
happiness of man. On this ground it inculcates duty to 
parents, and obedience to the State. Now we fearlessly 
declare, that according to this rule, there is not a moral 
duty inculcated by Scripture, which natural religion does 
not sanction. " In fact," to use the language of another, 
"moral philosophy, and political economy, and the science 
of politics, the sciences which teach men the rules of well- 
being, whether as individuals or as communities, are, so far 
as they are sound, but experience and organized nature 
echoing back the teachings of Christianity. What principle 
of Christian ethics does Christianity now presume to call in 
question? What are the general principles of political 
economy, but an imperfect application to the intercourse 
of trading communities of those rules of good neighbour- 
hood, and of that spirit of kindness, which Christianity 
inculcates? What is the larger part of political science, 
but a laborious and imperfect mode of realizing those results 
in society, which would flow spontaneously from the uni- 
versal prevalence of Christian morals and of a Christian 
spirit? In regard to every cause that would lead to unhap- 
piness, Christianity has stood from the first, at the entrance 
of the paths, and uttered its warning cry."* Because, then, 
all of human duty which Nature teaches, the Bible teaches, 
and all that the Bible teaches, natural religion on its own 
principles must acknowledge to be true, we conclude, that 
their teachings on these great themes coincide. 



* Hopkins's Evidences of Christianity. 
34 
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If, then we have reasoned rightly, two important truths 
— confirmed by a few arguments which might be! expanded 
into a volume — are in our possession. We find that similar 
principles and modes of working prevail in Nature and in 
Providence, and that the teachings of both, in some most 
important particulars, coincide. Every reason is absent 
which would lead us to infer that they had different authors. 
Every reason is present, which would lead us to conclude 
that their author was the same. 

III. And now we are prepared to advance a step further 
in the argument, and to show that what is taught by 
Christianity, which is additional to, above, and beyond the 
teachings of nature, is analogous in itself, and in its princi- 
ples, to what is found in Nature. We see the same Worker 
carrying the same kind of work, and on the same principles, 
further. We see the same Governor, applying and carrying 
out his laws in new fields. So we infer from finding that 
all which Christianity reveals is analogous to the const itu^ 
tion and the course of Nature. On this point, as upon the 
other, we can but indicate what the argument is, and give 
a few specimens of the mode in which it may be conducted. 

The distinctive principles of the Bible are consonant 
with the dictates of enlightened reason ; are such as God 
adopts in Nature and in Providence ; such as man habitu- 
ally recognises as just, wise, and good. 

1. The doctrine of a future state is prominent in the Bible. 
Why should it seem incredible that the body, dissolved in 
dust, should again be joined by the soul in a higher and 
nobler state of being ? Nature is full of kindred processes 
and changes. The little seed cast into the ground, mould- 
ers ; and lo ! in a few years, the strong oak, born from it^ 
throws out its giant arms, and wrestles with the whirlwind. 
An unsightly little worm dries up and dies to-day; and to- 
morrow, out of it, the bright-winged butterfly comes and 
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s^>ai-x^. How improbable, at the first view, would such a 

<^^ci-iige appear! It is, for anything we know, quite as 

"^^or^derful as the death and resurrection of the body. In 

^-^^ present life, the difference between a human being at 

^1^^ period and another, may be as great as that between 

"i^ life on earth and his resurrection-life. How different 

^s the infant from the man ! How vastly different the 

'^^^tom child and the same being ripe in years and in cul- 

^^^c^ ! We are the unborn children of immortality in the 

"^c^Tnb of time. Who shall say, with such changes in this 

"^c^rld before his eyes, that a future state of a more 

*^\ranced life, is either impossible or improbable? If it is 

P'^^cxjlaimed by Eevelation, then in order to receive it, we 

^^ed accept no new principle, but one which Nature and 

^i^vidence have always and uniformly proclaimed. 

2. That this future state is one of rewards and punishments^ 
^ also a peculiar doctrine of the Bible. It is one which 
commends itself to our inborn sense of justice, and har- 
itionizes with God's actual dealings in the present world. 
Notwithstanding the moral disorders of the world, the 
often apparent or real prosperity of the wicked, and the 
sufferings of the innocent, men do trace, even here, a 
righteous moral government. After the transient happi- 
ness of the vile and wicked, we often see justice overtake 
them. We see, also, as a general law, that the virtuous 
prosper and the wicked are punished. Shall not the prin- 
ciple then which prevails here, and which our moral judg- 
ment sanctions, prevail also beyond the tomb? If the 
vicious die before retribution meets them here, shall we 
not expect that it will seize them hereafter? If the virtu- 
ous die in the midst of suffering and by injustice, shall hot 
their rewards greet and bless them in the other world ? 
If the completion of this recognised scheme of rewards 
and punishments is arrested on earth, shall it not be 
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realized in another state of being? Surely this is what 
we should be led to expect! And how should the human 
heart leap with joy to hnaw^ what Natui'e could only teach 
us to aurmiae and to desire! How comforting is the reflec- 
tion, in a world where injustice m often rides dominant 
and insulting over prostrate innocence^ that in another 
world every inequality shall he removed ! The temple of 
justice shall rise in complete beauty and proportion on the 
plains of heaven. Here we see its unfinished raaterials 
thrown together in a seemingly unmeaning and unmanage- 
able confusion. Some of its turret-tops lie pressed under 
its intended foundation-stones; and the fine carvings of 
the architrave lie beneath the columns they were fashioned 
fo surmount. Yet may a studious and instructed eye dis- 
cerns its general plan, and in the finish and beauty of mme 
of its parts, scattered amid 8ha]>eles3 masses, we may form 
some idea of its grandeur and glory when it shall h^ com- 
plete. All these materials, however rude and heterogene- 
ous some of them may appear, shall be made to minister to 
the strength,' harmony, and grace of the majestic edifice; ^ j 
and on its fix>nt holiness shall be inscribed ; and under lU ^xzm 
dome the redeemed children of God shall for ever siugj ^ g, 
*^ Just and true are thy ways^ thou King of Saints !'' 

But these two doctrines of a future state of rewards and^i^^ 
punishments have been surmised at times by reason. Othe 
still more distinctive and exclusive doctrines, which as 
religion never reached, remain. 

3. It is a peculiar and distinctive doctrine of the KUe^ei^^ei 
that a solitary evil act — an act of disobedience to God omm^sstL 
the part of our first parents — ^was the beginning of a lons^^mg 
train of wretchedness which has come upon the world JE^-JId. 
That such sad and long-continued consequences should floi^r^^iDW 
from a single act, we shall see to be in harmony with immimmvx 
constant experience, and necessary to the w^Q^^i^S ts^^Mzm:Md 
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*^^^stence of society. The consequences of guilt, on the 
'^^t; of a parent, pass over and rest upon his children. 
'^^e intemperate man not only ruins himself, but frequently 
^^\ght8 the health and happiness and prospects of his chil- 
^Ten. By a single act of treason, many titled persons, in 
^^tber countries, have &tripped themselves, and their chil- 
dren through all generations, of their privileges and 
honours. The monarch who a few years since sat on the 
throne of France, by a single act deprived not only him- 
»el^ but his heir, and, it may be, his descendants through 
all time, of whatever glory there is in regal state. By a 
single stroke of his pen, made in a moment, the forger or 
defaulter brings upon himself bitter consequences for all 
his life, and, it may be, upon all his family, all their lives 
long. No one vindicates the robber, the murderer, or any 
other culprit, on the ground that he committed his crime 
quickly, in an instant. We look to his evil intent, and to 
the consequences of his crime ; and the murderer by slow 
poison, and the dealer of death by a suigle blow, have the 
same punishment. Such punishment is necessary for the 
preservation of society and of moral government. Now it 
may be, that the evil consequences which flowed from the 
disobedience of Adam are not greater, when viewed in 
reference to the vastness of God's government, the eternity 
of His duration, than are the consequences which flow from 
an act of guilt against human society, viewed in reference 
to its duration and extent. If it be just that such conse- 
quences should follow crime against human government, 
it is just that a proportioned retribution should follow dis- 
loyalty to the government of God. If a life-long penalty 
is not too great for human justice, a life-long penalty is not 
too great for Divine justice, though that lifetime be eternity. 
By such awful and far-reaching consequences all God's 
intelligent creatures would be warned, with a solemnity 
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which would be likely to insure their everlasting lojalty, 
that God's laws must bo maintained inviolate ! 

4. Another distinctive doctrine of the Gospel is Rcdemp- 
iion. By Adam's fall, all mankind having become de- 
praved, restoration and salvation have been effected by the 
l^Tlcy of a Medifiior, And this ia in harmony with our 
tonstant experience. Our chief ble&sings come to us ftom 
Cted through provided medkL In every period of our being 
it is so* It Was through the pains, carcB, and watchinga 
0f a tender mother tluit our iitlaney was guarded. If it be 
Cbd's appointment that we am ushered into this world 
ftlld prepared for its dulies and enjoymentu through the 
sufferings and love of another, it is in harmony with this 
mrangement that we should be pi^pared for another world 
by the pains and love of a Redeemer. Knowledge comes 
through others. Food reaches us through others. All 
(jod's best gifts come to us through some mediate agency. 
And if it be said that the doctrine of Redemption by Jesus 
Christ has this peculiarity of atorwment and aiihstiitUion, 
still, it may be shown, that every instance of substituted 
sufferings, on the part of a friend, parent, or public bene- 
factor, is in accordance with this feature of the Divine 
arrangement. Should the cloud of war frown on our 
coasis and darken our valleys, and our homes be filled with 
fear and gloom, then, through you, patriot citizens, who 
would rush to the rescue — by the pouring out of your 
blood — a saved and grateful people would smile again in 
peace and safety ! By mediation, by atonement, by substi- 
tution, God acts in the kingdom of Grace, as he does in the 
kingdom of Nature. 

5. To other doctrines, still more remote from man's un- 
aided discovery, the same remarks might be applied. That 
arrangement by which some nations are called to the know- 
ledge of Revelation and some are not, some individuals 
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saved and some lost ; the doctrine of the influence of the 
Holy Spirit, and other peculiar truths, which go beyond 
natural religion, are yet on the same line with it, and, 
when revealed, can be seen by reason to be in analogy 
with Nature, though they could never, by reason, have been 
discovered. 

We find, then, that in these two departments, of Nature 
and of Christianity, the same principles of procedure 
prevail ; that many of their teachings coincide ; that 
Christianity, when it goes beyond Nature, proceeds in the 
same line, and conforms to her's its arrangements. Its hard 
words are made up of Nature's easy syllables. Its great 
conclusions result from nature's simple and admitted pre- 
mises. In view of these resemblances, the probability that 
they are the work of the same great heart and mind and 
hand rises almost to demonstration. 

IV. But there is still another step to this argument 
which leads the candid mind into a conviction that Christi- 
anity is from God : a conviction so strong that it scarcely 
feels the need of external evidence. God's Word throwB 
vast light on God's World. It clears up many obscuri- 
ties. It explains many difficulties. It enables natural 
religion to reach and rest in her conclusions, with the 
more assured conviction, because it removes objections 
which she admitted and could not obviate. By placing the 
case more fully before natural religion, disclosing the wider 
connexions and the remoter reasons of many facts, it 
shows her how she can receive, with assured certainty, 
what she before held with faltering faith. It shows her 
that though : some of the main conclusions which she has 
reached are just and true, yet with only the knowledge, 
and on the principles, in her possession, she must hold them 
in connexion with such powerful difficulties and objections, 
as almost shake them from her grasp. 
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1. Natural religion prodaimBy as an articde of her fiiitli^ 
that God is a just and righteous Governor. Noticing how 
evil and suflfering follow the violation of natoral and moral 
laws^ how retribution dogs the footsteps of the transgreflBOi^ 
she discerns, amid all the confusions of the worid, a 
righteous moral administration, and condudeSy ^Verily 
there is a reward for the righteous; doubtless there is a 
God that judgeth the earth." But observe how often this 
conviction must shake in the mind of the Natural Belir 
gionist, when it has no other reasons to keep it firm than 
those which Nature furnishes. He discerns rightBonmess 
to be God's rule. But whenever — and how often, in tUs 
evil world, does this occur! — he observes the iimocwit 
ultimately perish, and the vicious ultimatdy triumph; he 
sees an inexplicable exception to the rule ! What shall he 
do with the exception ? Perfect Justice, Divine Justioe^ 
should have no exceptions. It should be unifbnOy.mu- 
versal, irresistible in its operation. A Justice which sota» 
times slumbers, though it more often wakes, is impeifeot ^ 
Justice. Omitted Justice is inflicted wrong. What sball ^ 
he do with the exceptions? If he adopts belief in futme ^at 
rewards and punishments — as some theories of natural .MIA 
religion do — then many of his difficulties vanish. He ^^le 
sees then that suffering innocence is finally vindicated and.lE»jd 
rewarded, and prosperous wrong cast down beneath buming^^^Ag 
retributions. But still a great difficulty remains. Why^^^ciy 
should innocence, though ultimately vindicated and re— -sE»nre* 
warded, suffer at all? -How is it to be reconciled to God'a^Tfci's 
Justice that they who have done no sin should suffer mucfacff^>icfa 
evil? On this difficulty reason throws no ray of light! ^.^^i*' 
It is compelled to build up and keep up the convietion oS€:> ^ 
God's perfect Justice, with this flaw, this gap in the foandaw#s£>dft 
tions. What wonder that when struck by the storms o^*:^ of 
passion, temptation, and despair, it falls, and crushes alfls^ a'' 
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belief, and leaves the soul broken and bleeding under its 
ruins? 

But observe here how God's Word affords the light by 
which alone God's World can be read and comprehended. 
It furnishes new facts which explain old facts, which are 
otherwise inexplicable. It distinctly announces the retri- 
bution which reason vaguely guesses. In the life and im- 
mortality which it brings to light, it affords a field on which 
all inequalities shall be adjusted. It reveals a history 
which throws much light on the mystery of suffering. It 
tells the story of the fall. It proves that man was not 
created with the poor prone nature under which he now 
stoops and staggers, but that he inherits it, by a law which 
runs through all God's works, from his fallen first father. 
It shows that there are no strictly innocent human beings. 
It proves that all men, having sinned, deserve, if not the 
particular evil which they suffer, yet an equal evil, as the 
just meed of their transgressions. It displays the sweet 
uses of adversity. It exhibits God's love in the discipline 
of pain. It displays the All-wise " from seeming evil still 
educing good." It shows that only infants are perfectly 
innocent, and that they suffer under a general uniform law, 
which God cannot abrogate, and that their sufferings, as 
suchy are temporary, and are followed by joys that make 
them seem less than nothing. How great, without these 
explanations, are the diflBculties of natural religion ! How 
are they diminished by Christianity ! How slight are those 
which remain ! How rapidly are they dissolving in the 
light over which they float ! How like the little shreds of 
cloud over the pearly sky of dawn, do they catch radiance 
firom the orb which is still below time's horizon, and in 
whose rising light they shall disappear! Surely if Christi- 
anity so often coincides with Nature, is always in analogy 
35 
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with Nature, and explains Nature, it must be from the hand 
of Nature's God ! 

2. Natural Religion proclaims the goodness of the Al- 
mighty. Benevolence is seen to be the design and rule ; 
suffering and evil the contravention of the design, and the 
exception to, the rule. We grant that the Natural Be- 
ligionist, by the exercise of right reason, can justly reach ^^ 
and rest in this conclusion. But on his principles and ^^Q 
with his knowledge, upon this supposition of God's perfect ^Ai 
benevolence, the existence of sin and suffering at ally mustS^^ 
be inexplicable and confounding. Why any exception tcz^j^o 
the rule ? Why any contravention of the design ? Fronracmn 
his position he must be led to inquire, whether God was no* <z::M)t 
unable to make a perfect world ; or whether His nature i: k is 
not capricious and imperfect, so that while He does good a m^ as 
a rule, He sometimes yields to impulse or neglect, and let:*" ^ts 
in evil ; or whether there may not be two Gods — ^the evm: •^l 
and the good ? He may see how, in many cases, evil ii: i* 
overruled for good ; but while this proves God's goodness6^388 
in His dealings with it after it has come into the worl^^-KI^^ 
it does not destroy its nature as evil, and does noc:> ^ot 
explain how God's goodness is reconcilcable with it^ -^I's 
coming. Here, as in the case of God's Justice, and by th-t^^ ^^ 
same history, and the same reasons, Christianity clears: -^^^s 
up the difficulties of Natural Eeligion. It shows how Go^::^ od 
did make a perfect world ; how man, in the perver^s"^*^ 
exercise of that free will, which was the perfection an-c::^^-'^^ 
glory of his nature, and necessary to a perfect world, in^ -^^^' 
troduced into the peaceful and happy work of perfeo^^^^* 
l)enevolence, sin, suffering, disorder, death. It shows Goo »^ 
springing forward to meet and counterwork and educe fror^ii^^om 
the evil — which He made every provision, consistent wit" ^^ i^" 
His perfections, to exclude from the universe — all the gcm^ciDod 
and all the happiness to His creatures, which infinite w ^'^^ris- 
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dom, love and power, could compass. Surely a system 
which explains the diflSculties and supplies the deficiencies 
of Nature, must be from the God of Nature. 

3. But the disorder of the material world, and the suffer- 
ings of God's innocent animate creation, are a still greater 
difficulty in view of the perfect power, wisdom, benevolence, 
and justice of the Almighty, than is the existence of moral 
evil and its attendant pains. That might possibly be ac- 
counted for by reason, on the ground of man's freedom. 
But that this material world should be in such disorder, 
and that creatures incapable of sin should suffer — how can 
reason give any solution to this dark enigma? It is 
Christianity alone that can shed upon this subject a ray of 
light. Christianity shows us hcyw^ if it does not show us 
why, it occurred. Nay, it shows us why, after man in the 
exercise of his perverse free will had fallen, the world 
which he inhabited, became also a fallen world, that it 
might be his fit abode. Matter was created in subordina- 
tion to the spiritual world, and adjusted to its nature and 
its wants. When man w^as perfect, his world was perfect. 
But it follows the fortunes, and reflects the features of man, 
for whom it was created. It " was made subject to vanity, 
not willingly, but by reason of him who subjected it" to 
become u sharer of his woe. It fell with him. Its disorder 
reflected his disorder. Its suffering corresponded to his 
suffering. We see then the how, and the immediate and 
necessary, if not remote and ultimate why of this strange, 
and to reason, utterly inexplicable mystery. Nature, whose 
voices must be so discordant to the ear of reason, utters a 
confirming and consenting testimony to the ear of the 
believer in the Word of God. In the sunshine and the 
dew, in the beauty and bounty of the earth, in the happy 
life of its myriad creatures, the Natural Religionist reads 
God's goodness, and is charmed and grateful. But when 
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he looks at wild wastes and raging seas, at the charged 
cloud and the sweeping tempest, at the volcano and the 
earthquake ; when he sees the suflferings, and hears the cry 
of God's helpless creatures, pursued by beasts of prey, or 
dying under the knife of man, then he is met by what 
seems a terrifying and confounding contradiction. But to 
the believer in Revelation, Earth is a solemn Teacher who 
does but repeat to him the great lessons of the Bible. It ,c* .t 
is a vast symbol of the world of souls, to which it is con- — ,mr 
formed, and by which it is inhabited. The strife and gloom. 



and elemental war and woe, which appear in the midst of '^igf 
beauty, harmony, and joy in Nature, do but correspond ta:^,^to 
the suffering, sin, and struggle in the mind of man, whictHTgA 
are seen to blend and alternate with its beautiful afifectionAii^ job, 
and its blameless joys. From every soft vale of beauty^^^^y, 
and from every mountain-throne of power, and from everj^-xry 
wild scene of elemental war, earth teaches us that our bouUX-mjIs 
groan in a state of probation and of struggle; that our joy ^^^-•yB 
ever nestle beneath toppling avalanches of woe; that ou-«jr^ur 
good always dwells on a precipice, beneath which the ineisEi ^ex- 
haustible and undermining spring of innate evil flows; thacs ^at 
ours is not a perfect and happy moral world, and that t*:*" to 
become such it must undergo a new creation. 

Now, in view of these reasonings, if it appear that iixi ^ 
this known World of God, and this alleged Word of GodE^<^ 
we find the same methods and principles of proceedings^ ^g5 
if many of their teachings coincide ; if where the Worr:c^:3)ra 
adih to the teachings of the World, it teaches truths th8» -rfiat 
are analogous to hers ; and if the Word throw floods oc:^ of 
light upon the dark places of the World, making its trutbX:*'th8 
plainer, dissipatmg its obscurities, and explaining its diS£M: MfB- 
culties, how can the conclusion be avoided that this Wom' ^^Drd 
must be from God? How can we do otherwise thr* ^ao 
expect to find the evidences for its truth satisfying ai^"- W 
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^ionclusive? The antecedent probability, the high pre- 
sumption, from the character merely of this Word of God, 
^thout reference to the presumption which rises from its 
listoiy, is that it must be of God. 

1. Hence the power which Christianity possesses over 
the convictions of mankind. Rightly and fully presented, 
it vindicates by exhibiting its Divinity, even as the sun 
proves its light, by shining. Itself is its evidence. As 
Nature speaks of the God from whom it came, by the 
marks of God's work upon it, so does Christianity speak of 
God, its Author, to the minds that receive and the hearts 
that feel its truths. Let us not then doubt that in exhibit- 
ing Christianity in all its Divine fulness, we are exhibiting 
its evidences. Let it be preached, and some of its best 
proofs will not be wanting. 

2. Hence let not the humble believer who has received 
Christianity with an earnest faith, with an undoubting 
confidence, be shaken in that faith, because he has not 
studied and weighed its external evidences, and been con- 
vinced by them of its truth. Let him not be persuaded 
that his faith rests on no sure and reasonable foundations ; 
and is but blind credulity. The Bible has addressed to 
him the same arguments as Nature has, to prove to him 
that it is from God. God is seen in the Bible in more 
magnificent, moving, touching demonstrations than in the 
world. It was not by syllogisms, by histories, by proofe 
outside of itself, that Nature was seen to be from God. It 
was Nature's self that spoke to him of God. In the same 
manner has the Bible spoken. He need not be ashamed 
of his conviction, nor give it up, if he never have the 
power nor the opportunity to examine those external evi- 
dences which so abundantly prove its truth. 

3. Hence, too, the Christian must not allow himself to 
think or speak as if it were Christianity that was chiefly 
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encumbered by inexplicable diflBculties, and as if they did 
not attach to Natural Beligion. The difficulties of Natu- 
ral Religion are the great and confounding difficulties. 
Reason, unaided by Revelation, has, in every system of 
Religion which she can construct, real difficvltiea, aa dis- 
tinguished from the mysteries and obscurities which are 
found in Christianity. They are places in which we-can ste 
that there are inconsistencies, irreconcileablenesses, things 
which the reason cannot harmonize. But the difficulties 
of Christianity are places in which we cannot see at qM; 
they are not in conflict with reason, but beyond reason. 
In the one system things which are in conflict lie in the 
light before us. We see their incongruity. In the other 
system certain things lie in the darkness which is beyond 
us, which we cannot see at all, but which we have good 
evidence shall, when the light of the eternal day shall be 
let in upon them, ravish us with their beauty and their 
inter-harmony, their sweet accord with all the systems of 
all God's worlds, and with all the principles of a perfect, 
holy, and benevolent administration. In the one system 
we stand in a temple which is unfinished ; whose plan we 
cannot trace; whose uubuttressed walls we fear will fall; 
whose incongruous construction offends our eye, and excites 
our apprehensions of its stability ; but the whole of which 
we can see. In the other system our joyful worship is 
rendered and our peaceful rest enjoyed, in a grand, ordered, 
and completed temple, whose harmony charms our minds, 
and whose stability assures our hearts ; though beneath it, 
under its vaulted foundations, there are dark places, into 
wliicli if we enter we cannot see ; but in which, if we could 
see, we should discern only majesty, stability, proportion, 
power ! There are shadows in the angles and niches, and 
under the crypts of the great Temple of Truth ; but it 
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stands in light, and the light streams within and cheers its 
happy worshippers. 

And now, my friend, fellow-traveller through time to 
eternity, what is your position in reference to these great 
truths? Have you, because of the dijfficulties of Christi- 
anity, turned away from it ? Do you reject the Bible as 
from God ? If we have reasoned well, the difficulties of 
reason are far greater without than with the Bible. And 
then think of your position — how lonely, how cheerless, 
how wrapped around with inexorable mysteries! There 
are, indeed, curtains of mystery before the Christian's eye ; 
but he sees angel hands putting them aside, and light from 
Heaven gleaming through ! But you are here on this 
isolated, darkened world, knowing only that there is a 
God, and that He made you, sustains you, and governs 
you. That He is perfectly good and holy you strive to 
feel,' though you are often made to doubt. What He is, you 
cannot fully know ; you can but surmise and hope. But 
the wonder of wonders is, that He never speaks to you, 
that He leaves you to yourself in this dark world, that He 
never addresses a single word of teaching or encouragement 
to the poor weak creature whom He has made and cast out 
on a perilous world, to battle alone with sin, and, at last, 
to yield to the embrace of the grim and inevitable death. 
When, to the dumb surrounding space, or to the speechless 
stars, you send forth a cry of passionate inquiry, "Whence 
and why and what am I, and whither destined ? What is 
the power that made and keeps me ? What are His cha- 
racter, designs, and will ?" — there comes no reply. In vain 
do you speak to your own wondering soul. In vain do 
you speak to the dumb darkness. From the one you hear 
only questions, and from the other comes no reply. I 
should think this sense of loneliness and desertion would 
be unspeakably gloomy and oppressive to your soul. 
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When, in its timidity, or terror, or anxious longing, it de- 
sired to know what it should do, whether God loved it, 
whether He would make it happy hereafter, and could get 
no answer, oh ! I should think God's refusal to speak, His 
inexorable silence, would seem cruel, cruel! And then, 
when you sometimes think that the Bible may be true, and 
unbelief in Christ a sin, and that an eternity of woe may 
follow a lifetime of sin and sorrow, I should think your 
heart would break with the anguish of its doubts and fears. 
My brother, we, the children of God, and you, are in the 
same low vale of mortal life ; but your eye and step are 
away from the light, in the direction where that vale de- 
scends into deeper glooms, until it ends, by a single step, 
in the black pool of death ; but we are travelling in the 
opposite direction, upwards and towards the light. The 
mountains that enclose us are tipped and radiant with light- 
and glory from the eternal world. Beautiful upon the- 
mountains are the feet of them that bring good tidings oC 
the land beyond them ; that publish peace ; that say unt(^ 
us that our Grod reigneth ! Turn and go with us, and w^^ 
will do you good, and you shall find peace to your souls. 
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X. 



ON THE 



EELATION OF THE OBJECTIVE AND SUB- 
JECTIVE FACTORS IN REVELATION, 

BEFORE an audience like the present — here in the 
house of God, where we congregate to feed the soul 
with the pure word of truth, the teachings and comforts 
of the Gospel — limited, as I necessarily am, to a brief space 
of time, I deem it best to drop, as much as possible, the 
technicalities of language, which might convey to the 
minds of many but obscure ideas, or encumber the subject 
with lengthy explanations. It will be best to fasten our 
attention upon the substance rather than the form, and 
single out some of the main and most salient points it 
presents to our consideration. May the Spirit of wisdom 
and understanding guide me in the performance of my 
duty ! and may you, my hearers, aid my humble eiffort by 
kindly lending a patient and attentive ear to the discussion 
of a subject which I hope will, before I have concluded, 
be fixed in your minds as one of vast and paramount 
importance. 

From whatever point of view we look upon man, as he 
is presented to us in actual life, he never appears as an 
isolated being. The individual is not only a link in the 
indefinite chain which stretches from the lowest dust to 

(283) 
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the most highly endowed creature verging on perfection ; 
he is also the centre of a circle or many circles, which 
unite upon him their converging rays. Whether we take 
him in his material, his intellectual, or his moral and social 
existence, he stands in the midst of a surrounding reality, 
which, as it is the field where his nature and individuality 
develop themselves, is also a constant source of moulding 
influences, sets bounds to the freedom of his movements, 
and gives laws to his existence. Our whole life is to some 
extent a play and counterplay of these elements; a 
conflict, more or less hostile, between the Self of the indi- 
vidual and the opposing power and reality of beings and 
laws that encircle him ; an antagonism, more or less embit- 
tered, between the forces proceeding from the individual 
as the centre, upon the periphery that is described around 
him by an almighty decree, and the forces which from that 
periphery press upon the centre. 

It is to this law of his existence that he owes his de- 
velopment. The influences of the surrounding world of 
matter and mind are the means to call forth into action 
every latent faculty. They open the avenues which lead 
the human mind to knowledge and power. In the sweat 
of his brow he earned his bread, and in the struggle for his 
existence he learned to engage in the re-conquest of the 
dominion of the earth. These laws and his necessities 
forced him to shelter himself in houses, to watch the sea- 
sons, to sow and reap the fruits of the ground ; they taught 
him to tame the elements and make them his vassals, to 
turn the devouring flame into his most useful servant, and 
extract life and health from poisonous herbs and metals ; 
they taught him to decipher the laws of the universe in 
the stars w^hich, with their friendly light, courted his gaze ; 
they roused his energy and ingenuity to bid the ocean open 
a pathway for his fleet, to rob the thunder of his bolt, and 
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cuinihilate distance. They elicited his mental powers and 
*^^ooed him from mere animal and material existence into 
^fclie higher sphere of intellectual life, awakened in him the 
-fchirst for knowledge and sent him in pursuit of wisdom, 
to search the mind of the Creator, and think over the 
'Noughts of the Deity, as they stand revealed to him incor- 
j[K>rated in His works. They made him seek the company 
4of Ills fellows, and bound his life in the softening and en- 
nobling ties of human society, and developed those moral 
attributes which wreathe his brow with the civic crown, 
nobler than an imperial diadem — which bear witness of his 
beaven-descended origin — traces of the image of God in 
which he was created. 

But along with the triumphant shout, which well may 
ascend in honour of the high achievements and glorious 
conquests of his race, is heard the note of wailing and dis- 
tress, the tearful cry of misery, the ravings of despair. 
For man does not only, nor chiefly, move in harmony with 
the conditions that are laid down for him by his Maker in 
the surrounding reality ; but, however obscure the fact 
may appear to many in its origin, the natural result of the 
untutored exercises of the individual (whether in the ma- 
terial, intellectual, or moral aspect) leads to a contest be- 
tween the two forces; and hence the conflicts and the 
sufferings of this life ! The great problem of life is an even 
balance, the necessary equilibrium between the two ele- 
ments, between what we may term its objective and sub- 
jective factors ; the great cause of the evils which fall to 
the lot of man is, the disturbance of this equilibrium, the 
disproportion between the respective power and claims of 
the two factors. 

*Tis true, in his inferior life, man generally walks quietly 
in the leading strings of the laws of nature and nature's 
God ; the violation of the conditions of his material wel- 
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fare brings with it a punishment too immediate and too 
severe to allow him long to kick against the pricks, and 
when he violates them to his hurt, he does so from moral 
perversion ; witness gluttony and drunkenness ! But in his 
intellectual and moral life man moves more freely; the 
reality that still binds him in laws is less plain to his per- 
ception — if we may say so — ^less tangible and visible ; and 
he sins with less restraint, just because he moves in a 
higher sphere ; a being gifted with intelligence ; a moral 
agent ! But is he therefore really more free from either 
their controlling or avenging power ? They are immutable, 
of a duration commensurate with the existence of this 
world, of power irresistible ; they are the laws of God. 
Ah ! if we could have the dying confessions of all ages, we 
would learn, that of all the agonies which haunt the soul 
of man on earth, the sorest are those which the neglect 
and contempt of those laws entail upon him, which encircle 
his intellectual and moral sphere, which condition the 
growth and happiness of his intelligent and moral nature. 
We admit all the charges which the reformers of our 
days bring up against the existing order of things; we 
admit and feel all its anomalies, and to a more fearful 
extent. We know that our lauded civilization is fraught 
with curses as with blessings ; that as it is the glory of 
man, so it is his sin and his shame ; that its gigantic progress 
rests not on the basis of true happiness ; that the fearful 
momentum it has acquircd threatens to sweep away the 
remaining barriers of all that we hold sacred and right; 
that its consolidating and concentrative tendencies per- 
petuate and increase the wrongs of social inequality ; we 
foresee how also, in this country of many privileges and 
blessings, as soon as its vast area shall be crowded with an 
equally dense population, will be transacted the tragedy of 
Dives and Lazarus, which makes the heart of Europe bleed, 
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and before our anxious eye looms up the dreaded spectacle 
of war — ^war to the knife — ^between the rich and the poor, 
the Princes and the Pariahs of the earth. But we refuse 
l>oth their aims and their remedies. The statesman acts 
"but negatively, and at best prolongs the " status quo" by an 
armed truce between the jarring elements of society. Po- 
litical economy applies but palliatives to evils which should 
"be cured in their source ; and Socialism, in its attempts at 
positive reforms, only deepens the discord which exists be- 
tween the contending elements. It is based on the exalta- 
tion of self; it sanctions the passions of the individual ; 
the happiness it promises is selfish, sensual ; it is impossible, 
l)ecause heightening the disproportion between the mutual 
demands of the individual and the eternal laws of his 
existence. 

The reason of these failures and the insufficiency of the 
attempted cure is, that the evil lies within^ in (lie subjective, 
and not in the objective factors of the human life ! And, 
let it be ; let us assume, that happiness can be secured by 
a one-sided triumph. What is the result aimed at ? Would 
it be a happiness to satisfy the aspirations of an immortal 
soul, of a spirit whose longings are upwards, and whose 
capacities are not exhausted in the search of what we shall 
eat, and what we shall drink, or wherewithal shall we be 
clothed ? Of all the attempts to degrade man in the scale 
of intelligent existences — the Socialist and the Communist 
systems of the day — the utilitarian tendencies of the age 
are among the worst ! This life would indeed be worthless, 
if it gave us but the moment, and robbed us of the future ; 
if it was bounded by earth and time, to the exclusion of 
heaven and eternity; if its threescore years and ten of 
toiling and sweating had no other aim than a membership 
in a life-and-comfort insurance company ! 
There is a remedy for all the ills and difficulties of this 
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life, a solution for all the doubts and yearnings of the soul 
— but it is only found in the establishment of perfect har- 
mony between the subjective and objective elements of our 
existence; between the world within and the world without! 
And this harmony is attainable, and blessed with the 
development and perfecting of all that is truly great and 
heavenly in the human mind, laden with the realization of 
every high hope, every immortal aspiration of the human 
heart — but only when, leaving the lower circles of our 
existence, we enlarge our horizon, and look beyond the 
laws that hem us in, up to Him who made both us and 
them ; when asking for wisdom beyond that of this world, 
from the Father of lights, the Fountain of all wisdom, we 
learn to adore " the depths both of the wisdom and know- 
ledge of God ;" when we exchange the poverty of sight for 
the inexhaustible riches of faith ; when, looking upon the 
society of earth as only preparatory, we rise to the apprecia- 
tion of Heaven as our home, and seek the fellowship of the 
saints in light. Only then do we take the proper stand- 
point, from which to survey the phenomena of life, and 
understand their meaning and relative position ; only then 
can we find our guide through its labyrinths, the law to 
regulate our course, and discover harmony in the apparent 
contradictions of this life. Religian — and religion alone — 
extends our vision beyond the shadows of earth and time ; 
Religion, and religion only, raises us at once into the pre- 
sence of the great Author of our existence, and teaches us 
the proper position of the individual amidst the multi- 
tudes of beings, to which he gave life, and whom He bound 
together in the laws of eternal harmony. Eeligion, only, 
discloses to us the great cause of all the woes which our 
race is heir to — the great sin of man — his apostacy from 
God, his forgetfulness of Him who made us, and of His 
will; obedience to which is the immutable condition of 
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creature-happiness ! Religion alone points out its all-suffi- 
cient remedy. 

Put God out of all the thoughts of the creature, and 
aelf becomes his centre of gravitation ; his whole existence 
becomes disordered, and the towering ambition of the indi- 
vidual, vainly struggling against the law of God, recoils 
upon himself in the endurance of the penal evils of this 
life. Put back the thought of God, and the fear and love 
of His holy name, into the heart of man, and he is poised 
securely in the strong arm and the everlasting love of his 
Maker. 'Tis true, there is his sin, which, like a yawning 
gulf, separates him from the favour of God, and exiles him 
from His presence ! But when he sees a better than the 
Roman Curtius — One radiant with divinity, yet clad in the 
rags of humanity — ^leap into the fearful abyss ; when he 
hears the voice of the Father call to him, " Return ;" when 
a Saviour invites him to come, come and be saved, and 
find rest for his weary, heavy-laden soul ; when the mys- 
tery of love is revealed to him, that " God so loved the 
world, that He gave His only begotten Son, that whosoever 
believeth in Him should not perish, but have everlasting 
life ;" when the counsel of grace makes known how He 
was made " to be sin for us, who knew no sin ; that we 
might be made the righteousness of God in Him;" then 
the poor sinner learns that the chasm is closed ; reconcilia- 
tion has taken place, harmony is restored, and that there 
is now for him a free access into the presence and the 
favour of God ; that " mercy and truth are met together, 
righteousness and peace have kissed each other !" 

Thus we have reached the true position which the indi- 
vidual occupies, and the point from which the riddle of life 
must be solved. It is not so much in the relation he 
sustains to the laws of matter, mind, and human society, 

that the question of his existence is answered, his way 
37 
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srorld, that He gave His only begotten Son, that whosoever 
believeth in Him should not perish, but have everlasting 
life ;" when the counsel of grace makes known how He 
was made " to be sin for us, who knew no sin ; that we 
might be made the righteousness of God in Him;" then 
the poor sinner learns that the chasm is closed; reconcilia- 
tion has taken place, harmony is restored, and that there 
is now for him a free access into the presence and the 
favour of God ; that " mercy and truth are met together, 
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pointed out, and his steps directed, but in the rdathn 
sustmm to his Maker ! This relation determines all other 
however much he strive to master them, he fiuls when 
fails in his relation to God ! If God be for him, who 
be against him ? but, if God be against him, what would 
profit him were he to gain the whole world ? This sal 
has indeed agitated mankind at all times and eveiywl 
But we cannot pause now to prove that^ though many m^ 
have sought and be seeking the Lord, ^'if haply Hm^^ 
might feel after Him and find Him," yet there is but < 
way; and when we speak of Religion as the ausw^^ 
all doubts, the panacea for all ills, the balm fixrew 
wound — ^we mean no other than ChristianUjfl 

But what a subject is laid open before our mind, if 
the Christian point of view we consider the sulgective 
objective relations of human life, the position of the : 
viduol as conditioned by the reality of the Diyine wilL 
all the laws and phenomena that surround himl Oh, 
time and ability to unrol the book of oracular responi 
which, upon a just appreciation of this relation, froocB. a 
perfect understanding of this subject, and thie only, cais. l>e 
given to all the questions which the doubting^ the fear'^Vil^ 
or the hopeful, the joyous or the suffering heart of m^ui 
can ask! There is no question of humanity, no special a- 
tion in philosophy, no problem of society, but they fi-Jrid 
their solution here! There is no problem in Christiami^Jy 
but it illustrates and is illustrated by this relation. ./^^ 
the questions which ever agitated the Christian Church, ^1 
the disputes in theology, all the truths of practical religi*^"> 
are measured by the standard of this relation ! No doc- 
trine, no practice, no moral precept, no rite or sacrame^nt, 
no church authority, no external form of governments ^^ 
worship, no internal act of adoration and obedience, ^^ 
faith or repentance; but they receive their valuati^^"* 
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bieir comparative importance from this stand-point: the 
GkUive position^ the mviital agency of Qod and man as the 
hfecHve and aubj^ive factors of our existence. Before this 
ribunal^ the great question of the sovereignty of grace 
nd the freedom of the moral agent is to he argued ; here 
[le claims reconciled between faith and works ; here the 
iws of proportion laid down between the visible and invi- 
ible church, the external kingdom of Christ in the 
rorld — and the kingdom of God " which cometh not with 
bservation, but is within." 

All these questions rest upon ihe fact of a Divine Reve- 
liton. The fundamental question, underlying all further 
peculations on this great subject, refers to the mutual 
position of the two elements in this, in Eevelation ; and to 
i few remarks on this relation, let us devote the remaining 
x>rtion of our time. 

We will consider, first, the nature of the Revelation aa 
fiven to man, and then the relation sustained towards it, 
x)th actively and passively, by man, the individual, as 
he subjective factor. 

I. To speak of the Eevelation itself The premise upon 
vhich we proceed is, that it is objective^ that is, external, 
)estowed upon man from without, and cannot originate 
rithin his own mind. This is the assumption upon which 
re now proceed. We cannot delay to prove the fact of 
uch a Divine Revelation, and thus of an objective or 
sternal communication from God to man; however 
istructive and satisfactory the task might be, to show the 
bsurdity and unphilosophical character of a denial of its 
CKSsibility, however triumphantly we could establish it by 
aalogy, this is not the question before us; it is not the 
ibject of our present discussion ; we leave it to others : 
affice it to say, that unless the discords and enormities of 
tiis life should be our normal condition — an external reve- 
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lation is, humanly speaking^ mMma^. !pie conflict 
between the individual ai|d the j^oxzoiw^faig externality 
cannot be reduced to harmony by the mlgective sugg^ 
tionsy the one-sided fiat of the individuaL ^ey ifould only 
increase the weight of self and de^n |be disproportion. 
K harmony is to be r^tcnr^ it eamiot be but by the 
subjection of self upon ^e autlKmtative interposition of 
the Creator; and 'just as our material^ intdligeh^ and 
moral nature has its ext0r|ial malium: — its surrounding 
bounds, and objectively revealed laws; just so and still 
more must we infer is the spiritual nature of man placed 
&ce to £Buse with a spiritual revelation of that Qod^ who, 
after all, stands behind every existence, ai»l both made 
the individual and appointed him his sphere of action, 
^^ The way of man is not in himself; it is not in man that 
walketh to direct his steps." '^ There is a spirit in man/' 
saith the Scripture, ^^ but the inspiration of the Almighty 
giveth men understanding." 

Now the objective element of Revelation must be : 1. De- 
finite and distinct ; to use its own words, it is " sure, giving 
light to the simple ;" otherwise it would be no safeguard 
against the vagaries of spiritual insight and the pretensions 
of fanaticism. '^ Divine Revelation" would be the watchword 
of every impostor, the great weapon of selfishness to tread 
down every right and law of God and man, were it not a 
record closed and complete, from which nothing can be 
taken away, and to which nothing can be added. The 
" Spirit," indeed, is abroad, sent from the Father and the 
Son to open the eyes of man, — but, to behold the beauty of 
the law here revealed ; to open the stubborn heart, but to 
yield to the pleadings of this revelation ; to guide us into 
all truth, but truth as contained here ; He takes of the 
things of Christ, and brings all things to our remembrance 
and understanding, that are here laid down ; and we must 
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^y the spirits that speak to us out of this very volume; 
^Vit of " the law and the testimony ; if they speak not ac- 
^^rding to these, it is because there is no light in them." 

2. Again, this Eevelation must be unchangeaUe^ like its 
S.uthor and His eternal decrees towards man. All human 
knowledge is but relative, and requires some fixed standard 
Dy which it must measure itself; and here, in the Kevela- 
tion sent from God, it is fixed immutably ! Though, for 
[lis own wise and gracious purposes, the Creator may sus- 
E)end the laws of the material creation and miraculously 
interpose creative power, where, ordinarily, to the percep- 
tion of man. His sustaining laws prevail ; in the Revelation 
which contains the expression of His will, the deUneation 
Df that holiness which is His glory, and which He demands 
the rational creature to follow after; the promises with 
which He wooes us to obedience, the threatenings by which 
He would deter us from evil ; in the revelation of His own 
moral attributes and of the demands He makes on His moral 
creatures — there can be no variableness, neither shadow 
of turning ; heaven and earth may pass away, but not a 
jot or tittle of His law, till all be fulfilled ; father and mo- 
ther may forsake us, and every man become a liar, but 
God is true, and all His promises are aye and amen ! 

3. And since this Revelation would be without purpose, 
did it not meet with its field of operation in the life, the 
tnind, and will of man, it is plain, that it must be placed 
*mthi7i his reach; and if God has indeed given such a Reve- 
lation — such a declaration of His holy will, and of His 
gracious counsel, which is to be " a lamp to our feet, and a 
light to our path," a guide to holiness and heaven, a light- 
bouse in the dark days of our pilgrimage, and tempest- 
tossed voyage below — then it must be evident, that He who 
thought fit to give it, would also secure its propagation and 
continuance among those to whom it is vouchsafed ; that 
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though all other records might be lost or corrupted, th 
should be wonderfully preserved; that though all otht 
knowledge might not onlj be obscured, but even extii 
guished, this ehould be kept alive even amidst the darke 
ages and the days of overwhelming ignorance ; that, mi 
by the Supreme Ruler, the Almighty Governor of the worl 
it would not fail in its end ; that^ if its object is declared 
be the founding and building of an holy Church, the savii 
ci sinners justified in Christ — if along with this declar 
intention goes the promise of Eis coutinued presrence, er^ 
to the end of the world — then we could trust, that though 
do not cMm infallibility for anything but this Revelati 
itself, and not for anj' particular society that hopes to 
founded ujxjn itj yet the imiefefUhditi/ of the Chrhi^^^^tn 
Church, which is the object of this gracious Revelati cm ^^ is 
thereby guarantied, that the true Church f^^hall not f^^».ij; 
that though the mass of mankind in all ages may pass. by 
heedlessly the claims of God and of his Churchy yet in. iiJI 
ages there has t)eeii a band of faithful followers of Ct*^ uriftt 
that should be saved^ witnesses to His truth and poiw^^^r; 
there is at all times the certain tv to cheer the him^a fcle 
seeker after truth, that he is accompanied in his hea^^^^n* 
ward career by others, who like him seek Christ the Belo^^^^d, 
aided by their prayers, watched over by the ministex^^g 
spirits of God, rejoicing over penitent sinners ; that he ia»^y 
ever trust to find those with whom to worship (Jod in sp*^*^* 
and in truth, and in whose company, and by whose exancmpl^ 
and conversation, he may increase in grace and knowle<^-8^ 
and every spiritual gift. 

4. The last, but a most practically important feature ^ 
the objective revelation, given by the Ruler of the Unive^^^^ 
to the children of men for their guidance and salvati^^'J? 
is its supreme authority, its claims to immediate and i»^^ 
versal obedience on the part of those to whom it is se^^*- 
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If its claims are disregarded, truly the great God will not 
force free agents into an unwilling obedience, which would 
be none at all. But they disobey at their own risk, the 
Divine displeasure must be visited upon them. And oh ! 
if the violations of nature's laws bring suflFering and agony 
in their train, " What shall be the end of those who believe 
not the Gospel ?" Yes, " if the righteous scarcely be saved, 
where shall the ungodly and the sinner appear?" Revela- 
tion is not silent, but only when you leave this beauteous 
earth behind, and bid farewell to its " happy sun and healthy 
breezes," when you depart from all that bears the traces of 
God's love and goodness, and go and ask at the gates of 
Gehenna, can you fathom the import and despair of an 
irremediable, everlasting, hopeless controversy with God ! 
In this, its supreme authority. Revelation presses itself 
most closely upon man, and imposes on each individual the 
necessity of knowing and holding the truth in its objective 
reality and positive character. 

If I had not detained you already so long that I must 
economize every moment that is left me, I could enlarge 
on this point, and prove, from the history of man and the 
events of God's Church, from the beginning down to this 
day, how important it is to adhere to the positive features 
of Revelation. I could show how the development of the 
subjective element of individual freedom, to the neglect of 
these positive objective features, always proved destructive 
to the power of the Church and the vitality of religion ; 
how, for instance, the strength of the Western Church, and 
its all but exclusive importance as compared with the 
Eastern ; how its greater power, its missionary success, its 
world-wide spread and universal triumph — even whilst the 
truth was overlaid with gross and false conceptions in faith 
and practice ; how all was owing to the distinctness with 
which it held on to the positive features of Revelation (so 
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much SO, indeed, as even to annihilate the suhjective fac 

tor; and hence its apostacy from the truth); how, sine 

the Reformation, the Lutheran Church, the first to mov^ 

and boldest in the attack upon the claims of Bomish pries** 

craft, soon yielded in importance and influence to th. 

Church of Geneva, because Uie latter developed more dearlj 

and less encumbered by a subjective mysticism, the pomtiv^-^^^^Mve 

realities of the Gospel. And I might be pardoned fn — gr*uj 

indulging myself here in a fond remembrance of the con 

prehensive spirit of our own beloved Church, with which i 

unites the claims of the freedom of individual oonscienc 

with the binding force of a positive Revelation ; and of 1 

well-balanced judgment with which she avoids the dang^ 

of two opposite extremes — ^antinomian licentioumess, ai 

an oppressive, soulless dogmatism. But I will only 

to the experience of every Christian man, and ask if su «^ 

positive belief is not the very soul of his prayers; and if 

he would exchange his Father in Heaven, his Comfor^wfc^r 
and Friend and Saviour, whom he finds in the Gospel, — ^^r 
a mere phantom of abstractions ? If he finds not m^K=^i^ 
comfort and better strength, when realizing the prese^^xce 
of Jesus, who loved him first and sought him as he wT"^3Dt 
astray, and who, in that He himself has su£fered, be~^ sng 
tempted, is surely willing and able to succour him in I'^is 
temptations ; when leaning on the faithful Friend tlK^ ^t 
sticketh closer than a brother, that afiectionately b&^»-™ 
with him his sorrows and shares with him his confli^:^ ^s, 
who weeps with him when he weepeth, and rejoiceth wi ^ 
him when he rejoiceth ; if this Christian consciousness '^^ 
the reality of spiritual communion, this realization of a^^^^ 
and comfort from above, does not arm him with great^^' 
fortitude than all the vague conceptions of mere philoBoph^-^' 
if he is not safe when holding on to the positive featur^^® 
of the Gospel, having the substance of things hoped for, tlt^ ® 
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•Hdence of things not seen ; if he is not sure to fall when 
-«ving these green pastures^ he feeds his soul in the sterile 
^51d8 of speculation? 

But we have thus been drawn insensibly into the con- 
Lderation of the relation which the individual sustains to 
be revealed truth. 

n. The individual, as the subjective factor, may, in his 
osition to the objective element of Bevelation, be con- 
idered — 

1. Actively, that is, as apprehending and constructing 
he religious truths revealed. And this svhjeciive agency is 
bacUvMy necessary to make him a Christian. However 
rue it is, that Revelation comes from without — that it is 
estowed upon man externally, given him from above, and 
8 coming from the Sovereign of his soul, claiming his 
ubmission ; still its truth must not remain extemai, but be 
aken up within, and become in him the source of life and 
LCtion, a well of living water springing up into eternal life. 
j*aith is certainly required of him, and must stand him in 
(tead of sight; he must believe, where upon belief alone 
lis premises can rest ; he must believe where demonstration 
lecessarily fails ; he must live by faith and not by sight. 
But this belief must not be a blind superstition, without 
evidences; not a submission to what any artful deceiver 
may represent to him as Bevelation and God's will. He 
must examine for himself, and be able to " give a reason 
for the hope that is in him." And his faith must not be 
iead; a lifeless creed, a mere heartless assent to some 
intellectual and moral proposition; but it must become 
within him a principle of action, aflfecting his every 
thought, word, and deed ; a guide of life, an energy, a 
heart-converting, life-reforming power. Man must do his 
'part ; he neither can believe and know, nor obey and pray, 
hy proxy ! He therefore must first examine the record, 

38 
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and from it draw his knowledge of the tmth ; he most 
search the Scriptures, and acquaint himself with God as 
there speaking to him; he must possess himself of its 
contents, and, by the aid of that reason with which God 
has endowed him, that he might know Him and hear 
His voice, he must master their meaning. He must be 
careful, indeed, to draw proper limits to the exerdse of his 
reasoning and imaginative powers^ never placing them 
above the given record; always submitting them to its 
ultimate authority ; never, indeed, out himself loose fiom 
this centre, and be allured into the byways and ramblingi 
of the undisciplined intellect and heated phantasy of man; 
never venture to make himself the judge of Bevelation, or 
put himself in opposition to its teachings^ pretending to 
discriminate between what he condescends to admit as 
truly Divine and what he dogmatically dedarea mere 
human addition, and thus plunging into all the delusions 
of a proud but foolish infidelity. He must take God's 
declarations as he finds them, learn the mind of God fix)m 
His own words, and find out the meaning of each oracle by 
the unerring light which others shed on it. He must hold 
on to this rock — which alone can afford him a shelter 
against the waves of doubt and delusion — but he must not 
neglect the right and duty of his subjective action; he 
must make it the subject of all his most earnest efforts, and 
most severe mental exercises. The Lord will not be 
pleased with a service which costs us nothing ; the Lord 
will not excuse ignorance where the means of knowledge 
were within reach, and not allow His word, which is the 
guide to everlasting life. His truth which sanctifies. His 
love which conquers the stubborn will, to be treated with 
less respect and less care than those inferior laws and 
experiences which refer but to the cares and comforts of 
the body ! Man is responaihle for his belief! And the 
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knowledge of God thus gained must be the rule of his life. 
Faith is " dead, and can but lead to fear and the trembling 
of devils," which does not " work by love, and purify the 
heart." Man must not only search the Scriptures, but live 
the Scriptures! " Not the hearer, but the doer, of the word 
is blessed." 

2. But the subjective element may also be considered 
pasaivdy, that is, as operated upon by revealed truth. 
And such is the power of the objective element in Eevela- 
tion, that it is not only evidenced in those who are its 
disciples and followers, but also unconsciously, to some 
extent, in others. 

Its power is thus manifested in the dark groping of all 
mankind after the knowledge of God ; and, in fact, the 
cardinal features of all religion, be they never so much 
disgraced by superstitions, and debauched by abominations, 
bear some traces (however faint) of the original revelation 
given to the Father of our race, which no time and no 
return to barbarism have entirely eflfaced : the sinfulness 
of man and therefore the necessity of atonement, and the 
incarnation of the Deity, be it in the elements, or in the 
form of hero-worship, or in the Fetish of wood and stone. 
There is no prayer uttered, no worship paid, no offering 
brought, no victim slain, but to propitiate an offended or 
thank a pardoning God : for there is no hope on earth, no 
trust in heaven, but through an incarnate Saviour ! 

Again, it manifests itself in the. search of many, amidst 
the real or apparent contradictions of outward claims, after 
a tangible representative of the objective factor, after an 
authoritative and infallible interpreter and dispenser of 
the truths and blessings of Eevelation. This is the course 
of the individual whom the partial knowledge of God gives 
no rest; but who, unenlightened or indolent, hides the 
talent of his subjective agency, and forbears to search out 
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God in His own Word, and follow its guidance in the 
actual duties of life, and in the relation which he occupies 
directly and immediately to his God. This chjanges reli- 
gion into fear, and is the mother of all superstition : it has 
at all times been the reason why people submitted to a 
sacerdotal priesthood, and clung to the mediation of men 
and sacramental charms ; in our days, I need not say, it is 
a main cause of the lamented defections and perversions 
to Bome. 

But even in those who openly refuse the authority of 
Revelation its power is felt. Even if man resolv^ he 
cannot cut himself loose from the influences of Ghristianity ; 
and though he may ungratefully spurn them, deny their 
reality, and rob God of the glory of tiie blessings he 
unhesitatingly appropriates, he is but ihe stipendiary, he 
is but the beneficiary of the blessings which Bevehition 
has brought us. Even for the infidels of ou^ days, Christi- 
anity has proved the great teacher — ^the Bible, ev&x for 
them, is the great storehouse of the thoughts and vaunted 
truths of their systems ; in all their speculations they are 
influenced and irresistibly carried on by this very Revela- 
tion which they deny ; and owe all that they most prize 
and boast of, to that religion which they persecute ! 

But we must conclude, and can merely point at the 
Christian, the believer in the Revelation of God as affected 
by its energizing power. What is it that has changed the 
sinner to a saint ; that made the carnal man spiritual, and 
renewed the old man in the image of God ? What made 
of the child of the devil a child of God, of the enemy of 
Christ a member of his body, of the child of wrath an 
inheritor of the kingdom of Heaven ? It was not aelf, but 
God ! The power of the Highest let itself down upon him. 
Grojce has saved him, and rwthing hut grace ! Grace has 
freed him from the wages of sin and the bondage of death ; 
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grace led him to the only spot where the fallen creature 
c^an stand — ^to the foot of the cross! Grace taught his 
X>roud and carnal mind to bow and meekly pray, " Make 
xne a clean heart, God, and renew a right spirit within 
:ine !" Grace has enlisted him in the service of God, which 
tilone is perfect freedom ; grace gives him the chart, by 
"which to steer his ark across the sea of life ! Grace leads 
"him on rejoicing towards his heavenly home, calms every 
fear, quiets every storm, and arms him for his earthly pil- 
grimage. His Bible in hand, supported by love unspeak- 
able and wisdom unerring, he meets the questions of this 
life ; its fears and terrors are gone for him ; he is secure in 
the love of God ; its jarring discords are hushed as he 
listens to the harmonies of Heaven ; its ills are changed to 
blessings, as he sees in all the loving hand of a Father, and 
learns to say, "it is good for me that I have been afflicted;" 
its duties and trials are changed to scenes of triumph, as 
he goes about doing the work of God, doing it now, while 
it is the day, the appointed time, and doing it with all his 
might, to the praise and glory of his God and Saviour, 
knowing that "his labour shall not be in vain in the Lord." 
He meets his fellow man, but meets him as a brother ; his 
feet are shod with the preparation of the Gospel of peace, 
and all social strife falls, as if touched by Ithuriel's spear, 
before the talisman of the Bible — " Whatsoever ye would 
that men should do to you, do ye even so to them." He 
rises above the wisdom of the world, and seeks that wisdom 
"which makes wise unto salvation;" drawing his know- 
ledge from the fountain of truth, he discerns spiritual 
things spiritually, and sees, reflected in the shadows of 
earth and time, the realities of eternity. He meets the 
evils of this earthly life, but they fade before his sight as 
he looks beyond, and has " respect to the recompense of 
reward," in His presence " at whose right hand are plea- 
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sures for evermore." He leams that " the light afflictioii 
here, which is but for a moment, worketh for us a far more 
exceeding and eternal weight of glory ;" and rejoices that^ 
like his Saviour^ he shall *^ be made perfect through suffer- 
ing/' And when the last enemy draws nigh, and Death 
throws its shadow across his path, day begins to dawn 
more and more in his soul^ and the last doubts are solved, 
the last fear allayed; he knows *Uhat his Redeemer 
livethi whom he shall see iu his fleshy and his eyes shall 
behold;" from the depth of the grave ascends his Saviours 
voice — " I am the resun'ection and the life f and from the 
height the echo i^turns the song — ^* Blessed are the dead 
that die in the Lord." He feels that " death is swallowed 
up in %dctory ;" and the light of immortahty bi^ealcs upon 
the gloom of the grave as he sees Heaven open^ and his 
Redeemer standing at the right hand of power, the crown 
of life in His hand, and the greeting of Heaven on His lips 
— " Welcome^ thou enod and faithful servant; enter t Lou 
into the joy of thy Lord !" 
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THE MODERN NECROMANCY NO ARGUMENT 
AGAINST THE GOSPEL. 

"y I bjf Beelzebub cad out dfviltf bjf whom do jfour ton* east them outT St. Luu, zl 19. 

IN the historical scenes of the New Testament, our Sa- 
viour stands surrounded by an afflicted multitude ; and, 
with the sick, the lame, and the blind, appear the victims 
possessed by evil spirits. All are received with the same 
Divine compassion, and alike they all go away, relieved 
and rejoicing. It is a most simple and literal narrative. 
The demons tormented the sufferers ; the demons spoke ; 
the demons were cast out. A distinct portion of the power 
given to the Apostles, and promised to them that should 
believe, was to cast out devils ; and the Seventy returned 
from their appointed journey through Palestine with joy, 
because the devils were subject unto them, through the 
name of Jesus. 

For a long time after the close of the apostolic age, the 
ejection of evil spirits was deemed a familiar occurrence. 
That promised power was assumed with humble confidence ; 
and at last the exorcist, as an ecclesiastical officer, took his 
place, not necessarily to work miracles, but to perform an 
act of faith and prayer to which, in such faith and prayer, 
every Christian was supposed to be equal. It is hard to 
nssign a reason for believing that the early Christians were 
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mistaken in this ; or to determine, in opposition to them, 
that demoniacal possession ceased with the lives of the 
Apostles ; for the same primitive testimony which assures 
us that the scriptural narratives of possessions and dispos- 
sessions were penned by certain inspired writers, aflSrms 
that when the writers of that narrative were no more, the 
wonders were sometimes witnessed still. 

The Inspired Record alludes also to other exorcisms, 
besides those miraculous cures of demoniacs which were 
performed by our Lord and His Apostles. The seven sons 
of Sceva attempted the act, unbelievingly, but with the 
name of Jesus upon their lips ; and, though they prevailed 
not, the demon answered them with vehement words and a 
furious assault — and the possession was as evident as if the 
exorcism had been triumphant. John encountered a man 
who was casting out devils in the name of Jesus, but followed 
not with the disciples; and, though John forbade him, 
the prohibition of the Apostle was not sanctioned by his 
Master. In the text, that unerring Master answered a 
blasphemous charge of His enemies, by appealing to what 
must have been a well-known example. They alleged that 
He cast out devils by the prince of the devils ; it was the 
only explanation which remained ; for the miracles could 
not be denied, and, rather than submit, the Pharisees and 
Scribes blasphemed. " If I," said He, in reply, " if I by 
Beelzebub cast out devils, by whom do your sons cast them 
out?" Interpreters, ancient and modern, unwilling to 
imagine that this power could be wielded except by the 
disciples of our Lord, have sometimes suggested that these, 
as being of the Jewish nation, are here called children of 
those by whom that nation was represented. But the 
suggestion could never have been prompted by the words 
themselves ; and to term the Apostles sons of the Phari- 
sees, is surely to do violence both to language and to 
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-ling. It may be better said that it was sufficient for the 
'-^^pose of the reply, that the Jews attempted or pretended 
cast out demons. The question then remains open, 
txcther the demons actually fled at their command. At 
^^^t time the general belief was, that such bad spirits took 
^^session of the bodies and souls of men ; and that they 
^ight be and had been driven out by angelic aid, by 
^Hgic art, and by the prayers of holy persons. Whatever 
^ the authority of the Book of Tobit, it confinned 
opinions like these; and they were not without some 
deeming support from the history of Saul. No attack 
"Upon this popular belief is to be seen in these or in any 
other words of our Saviour. They left the hearer as free 
as ever, and probably even more inclined, to believe it still. 
There is yet other testimony. The Jewish historian, Jo- 
sephus, was born within some ten years after these words 
were spoken. lie says, that he had seen the expulsion of 
demons through certain spells, the origin of which was 
ftscribed to Solomon. He relates how such an exorcism 
took place in the presence of Vespasian and the Roman 
army. He says that the exorcist, to assure the spectators 
of the fact, set a vessel of water at a little distance, and 
ordered the demon, as he passed out, to overturn the vessel ; 
and that when this was done, the skill and wisdom of 
Solomon, the author of the spell, were signally revealed. 
It is true that ancient historians abound in stories of in- 
credible wonders. But the wonders related in the Bible 
would not be the less true, were they told by uninspired as 
well as by inspired historians; this historian, Josephus, 
lived in the very times when Apostles still cast out evil 
spirits, and he speaks of just such exorcists as those whose 
practices are mentioned by St. Luke at the very same 
period. He is an independent witness to two facts, the appa- 
rent possession and the asserted exorcism, — both of which 
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are implied in the very words of our Saviour, " By whom 
do your sons cast them out ?" Had any of us been present 
with Josephus and the host of Vespasian, we might, with 
our present sentiments, have pronounced the exorcism an 
imposture on one side or on both. But had it occurred 
forty years earlier, in the presence of tlie Lord Jesus, how 
would He have spoken ? The incantation He might have 
denounced ; the exorcist He might have condemned ; like 
those whom, even though they shall cry, " Have we not 
cast out devils in thy name?" He shall reject as workers 
of iniquity. But there is no more cause to believe that He 
would have directly denied the possession or the departure, 
than to wonder that, in the text. He does not pronounce 
the exorcisms of the sons of the Pharisees to be a delusion 
or an imposture. 

It is beyond dispute that the Scriptures introduce to our 
knowledge a world of'spirits, pushing its agency within the 
borders of this visible world, without other permission than 
that under which the arch enemy walks to and fro on the 
earth. Distinct from the blessed ministry of angels, distinct 
from the appearance of saints that have slept, this is an 
agency, powerful for mischief, and yet contemptible as well 
as horrible in its manifestation. These spirits dwelt — a 
multitude at once — in one wretched man or woman. They 
loved to hurl a lunatic boy into the fire or water, or stretch 
him on the ground foaming. They could find relief in 
driving a herd of swine down a precipice into the engulf- 
ing deep. They acknowledged tlie Lord and His servants 
^\dth cries of desperate hostility, and obeyed with every 
wish to make stubborn resistance. Anguish, horror, and 
madness came with them, and with them fled away. The 
original Scripture terms them " demons ;" a name not 
necessarily expressing, what was nevertheless their real 
character 3 not necessarily identical with that of devils, but 
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capable of being applied to 'any subordinate, invisible intel- 
ligences who could be known to man. 

Such beings, half a century since, the unbeliever could 
not conceive. He derided their acts and denied their exist- 
ence ; and some Christian divines bent to the breeze, and 
wavered. The era of materialism had hardly passed its 
meridian. Men seemed not to fcel that the world beyond 
the senses could be as real as the world which the senses 
recognise. Even Christians rather thought of the life to 
come as of a distant land, the reality of which, by a strong 
effort of faith, they could credit as they credited the 
miracles of the Scriptures, than as of a sphere which was 
all around them, close about them, as natural as what they 
saw, and only needing that a thin, slight veil should be 
lifted, to be seen indeed. 

From age to age, the human mind vibrates to and fro ; 
and not without an overruling finger. When the obscure 
phenomena of Mesmerism were whispered abroad, a revolu- 
tion began. Suspected, ridiculed, suppressed, revived, con- 
fused, perverted, exaggerated, condemned, contradicted, 
they still made their way onward towards slow, but pro- 
bably general acceptance. The possible action of the soul 
without the senses, but in intercourse with other souls and 
bodies, was established. A change came gradually over 
the floating mass of popular unbelief. Before, it questioned 
the possibility of a revelation ; now, it promised to reveal 
more than the Gospel itself It had attempted to under- 
mine the majestic walls : it now went up, as if it would 
take wings, and from above poured down its darts upon the 
garrison. 

This form of hostility, the Christianity of our age is called 
to overcome. It is in vain to meet it with the w^eapons 
which unbelief has just cast aside. Infidelity was incredu- 
lous ; we must not simply adopt its abandoned incredulity. 
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That false and foolish wisdom which glories in believing as 
little as it can, is unworthy of Christian imitation. The facts 
of what in popular language is called Spiritualism, may be 
one thing or another ; but simply to close our ears against 
all evidence, can neither convince our fellow men, nor satisfy 
ourselves. Feeble is the foundation of that faith, which 
does not believe, concerning the spiritual world, greater 
things than these. It may be, too, that God has shut up 
one of the paths trodden before by common Infidelity, that 
it might thus be driven into another, from which the transi- 
tion to a true and humble faith might be more easy. 

There is no necessary call, however, upon the Christian, as 
such, to decide on the real characters of these appearances. 
They may be natural, or preternatural; but they must 
doubtless be of the same order with those which he believes 
to have been witnessed in many past ages, from the days 
of Job and of Abraham downward ; and they no more 
touch His higher confidence, than the faith of the patriarchs 
was shaken by the skill or power of magicians. Should 
they be human iinpcsturcs ; should they be simple delu- 
sions ; should they be the operations of physical or psychical 
laws yet undeveloped ; should they Ix) deceptive communi- 
cations from a world more evil than this ; should they be 
anomalous and broken tokens from the sphere of the dead ; 
or should all these characters be mingled, he is prepared 
for all. Tlicy will be made tributary, in one manner or in 
another, to the trutli which God has revealed, and which 
God will defend. It is not my present task to explain 
them ; but to show that, whatever be their real character, 
they furnish no foundation from which the revealed word 
of the living God can be successfully assailed. 

I. Suppose them, if you will, mere impostures. It is a 
violent supposition. It is a supposition which I hold it 
quite impossible to entertain. All certainty from human 
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testimony is at an end, if we may presume that many 
thousands of our fellow-men, as honest, as sagacious, and 
as credible as any of the rest, have, in many different places, 
without concert, and without motive, unconsciously united 
to force the same strange lie, in the same strange manner, 
upon mankind. But, supposing imposture, can it be turned 
against the Christian Revelation, as if that were of the like 
nature, and sustained only by corresponding evidence ? 

Place then in the balance the wonders of modern necro- 
mancy, if such it be, and the miracles of the Scriptures. 
On one side are sounds which it is hard to distinguish from 
the slightest touches of the human finger ; motions and ele- 
vations of a block of wood ; spasmodic penmanship, which 
writes out rhapsodies or enigmas, poor common sense or 
utter nonsense, facts of the smallest value, or falsehoods of 
less than none. On the other side, the sick rise healed from 
a thousand beds ; the blind receive their sight in an instant ; 
the winds and the sea are calmed at a word; a few loaves 
of bread become the food of thousands; water blushes 
into wine; the voice of God speaks from the sky; the dead 
revive; the transfigured body shines like light; and departed 
saints return and are visible to mortals. If there could be 
imposture here, it must be, not in the facts, but in the 
narratives. Such miracles might be told, perhaps, by an 
impostor, but by no impostors would they be attempted. 
Their number, their vastness, their whole creative character, 
as utterly mock all ancient or modem imitation, as the 
insect clouds, the darkness throughout all Egypt, and the 
death of all her first-born, mocked the magicians of the 
court of Pharaoh. The miracles of the Scriptures would 
not feel the very breath of that storm of indignation which 
might sweep away these impostures of to^lay, if impostures 
they were. 

II. But possibly you suppose no impostures, but simple 
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delusions. You content yourselves, perhaps, with saying 
that the obsen^ers and the performers imagined, you know 
not how, what they neither saw nor did; exaggerated 
what they saw and did; and from some small incidents 
and coincidences, explicable or inexplicable, raised their 
ingenious structure, bewildering themselves by their own 
interpretations. It is an easy mode of disposing of a 
subject which we want leisure to examine. But then, no 
possible resemblance can be found between them and the 
mighty deeds of which our Redeemer said, "If ye believe 
not me, believe the works." When Lazarus came out from 
the sepulchre, it could be no delusion on any side. All 
men knew that, if not an abominable conspiracy, it was a 
glorious miracle. When the Apostles declared that they 
had conversed with their Master after His resurrection, 
and had seen the wounds in His hands and side, there was ^ 

no possibility of delusion. They either promulgated a ,,3 
solemn, complete falsehood, or they spoke of what they -r « 
had seen and heard, and their hands had handled, of the ^^ ^ 
Word of Life. 

III. Far more probable than the supposition of simple ^> Je 
imposture, or of simple delusion, is that of the operation -«":Kr«n 
of natural laws, physical or psychical, but as yet unde — ^de- 
veloped or unknown. Mind communicates with mind ina^K-^n 
modes with which science has but the most indistinct*^ in^ct 
acquaintance. The brain, the nerves, the vital powerSj^^TS, 
the relations between the body and the soul, the magnetisnii«rm:-ni 
of the human system, the channels of communicationr-^<i::)n 
between the inner man and the outer world, the very nature^'*' re 
of that world itself as contrasted with spirit ; all this is tr^ -* a 
sphere of which little is taught us except by experience '^^=^- 
If new experience should decidedly affirm the most starLf -Ait- 
ling facts, the old experience is not sufficient to justify h^^Jby 
its own ignorance of such facts, the rejection of thej^ ^^z^ir 
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reality. It may very well be true that these phenomena 
may proceed from such causes, as well as other phenomena 
which can no longer be questioned, but which were once 
almost as wonderful. It may be that the mind, in certain 
states, may partake the thoughts of others without word 
or sign. It may be that it can control the movements of 
a body not its own. It may be that all the alleged disclo- 
sures from the world of spirits have been only the kind of 
reflection of what the mind was in itself or in other minds ; 
a reflection clothed in fantastic forms like those of a revery 
or a dream. It may even be that the soul may assume 
something of the power which it shall wield in its disem- 
bodied state, and that the future and the distant may come 
within its dim perception. We do not know the limits 
beyond which our Creator may have decreed that the 
natural faculties shall never advance. We cannot know, 
while every other science glories in its discoveries and their 
application, that the experimental science of the soul may 
not bring to light its peculiar wonders. It ill becomes us 
to presume that no motions are ever to be perceived within 
us of powers which wait to spread their wings, when the 
worm shall emerge from the chrysalis, and fly upward. 
When we were children, it seemed quite as probable that a 
man in a trance might see what was taking place a thou- 
sand miles off* at that moment, as that it could be told him 
by a current darting along a wire as swiftly as his thought. 
It is no settled law of nature that sight, hearing, and touch, 
shall alone communicate knowledge ; or that the mind can 
exercise no physical instrumentality but through the bodily 
organs ; no more a settled law than that mechanical powers 
are the only force which man can set in motion. Perhaps 
all which can be proved of the marvels so often asserted, 
may be but the results of laws which are yet to be deve- 
loped, or which are involved in no peculiar mystery. 
4) 
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If it be SO, is any unfavourable light thrown back upon 
the wonders recorded in Scripture ? Could these also be 
the results of such laws of nature ? The thought would 
confound every conception of laws, and leave no remnant 
of a distinction between the common providence of God 
and His extraordinary interposition. Then, indeed, if it 
were said that there could be no miracles, it would be said 
with equal truth that all events were miracles. We need 
not be careful to insist upon such a term as " the laws of 
nature :" the question only is, w hether power beyond that 
which is placed within the reach of man as man has been 
exerted. Those who wrought the miracles of Scripture all 
professed that they wrought them by power not human, 
not inherent, but communicated and Divine. Their know- 
ledge that such results would follow their words or acts, 
was not sought but sent. They studied nothing; they dis- 
covered nothing; they felt the impulse from God, and in 
His name they did the works which spoke the hand of the^ 
Creator as clearly as these wonders which are not miracles^ 
speak the hand of a creature. You can conceive thatd 
beings who can by their skill construct tables, can by theira 
will cause them to move; but you cannot conceive tha*" 
any other but He who breathed into man the breath oQ 
life, and made him a living soul, can breathe it into hi 
again when he has ceased to live. You can conceive n< 
only that 

" old experience can attain 

To something like prophetic strain/' 

but also that the mind may strictly see what the eye ca 
not of some events which cast their shadows before ; bi 
you cannot conceive that any but those to whom it h- 
been expressly revealed should unfold the counsels of tl 
Most High, extending from the beginning to the end of 
things, and embracing the scheme of all events, and t^Mi 
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great, gracious purposes of all. Such is Scriptural pro- 
phecy : not merely single facts, few or many, but the vast 
chain which links together the whole destinies of a fallen 
and redeemed world. Whether such miracles and prophe- 
cies be interruptions of the laws of nature, or dawnings of 
a highest law, higher than all our visible system ; they, to 
whom alone, of all mankind, the Almighty has permitted 
thus to do and speak in His name, and who thus did and 
spoke to teach us that which is holier to our hearts and 
souls than all else beneath the skies; they were to us the 
messengers, the accredited messengers, of God. 

IV. But we pass on to another supposition, which, to 
many Christians, seems by no means the least probable 
of all. What if these alleged disclosures from another 
A^'orld, through sounds or signs or letters, should be from 
the deceptive agency of demons ? Without afiirming that 
they are, and I would not even seem to affirm it, we may 
say that, the more wonderful they may appear, the stronger 
will become the presumptive argument for that dreadful 
origin. Should the appearances become such that earthly 
and natural causes are plainly insufficient, there remain 
but three preternatural agencies : the ministry of good 
angels, the friendship of the departed, and the hatred of 
evil spirits. The ministry of good angels it cannot be, be- 
cause it ascribes to itself a different character, and good 
angels could not come under a false aspect. But if the 
message proceed either from departed spirits or from de- 
mons, which source is most probable ? Little is proved by 
the assertion of the agents themselves ; since evil spirits 
would, of course, be deceivers, and might very well per- 
sonate saints in light. If we had reason to suspect their 
presence, the very first lesson of prudence would be, to 
confide in nothing. Truth would, of course, be mingled 
with the falsehood j the danger would else be too trans- 
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parent. Not for a moment should reliance be inspired by 
their assumed characters, nor by the truths which they tell; 
and as little should we be persuaded by the extent of their 
knowledge. Were it vastly more than it apjjears, it ought 
not to be heard with any amazement. For, to employ the 
somewhat quaintly expressed sentiment of Bishop Black- 
hall, " let it be considered that the Devil is very old, and 
hath had long experience ;" and, we may add, let it be re- 
membered that, low as has been his fall, he is still a being 
of faculties originally most glorious. 



** nor appears 

Loss than archangel ruined." 

The union of Ailsehood and truth, of subtlety and stupidity, 
of extensive knowledge and brutish grossness, of preterna- 
tural power and less than infantine incapacity in the use 
of instruments, is exactly what the Scriptural representa- 
tion of evil spirits would lead us to anticipate, and is cha- 
racteristic of an angelic intellect overthrown. Then comes 
the striking resemblance between the phenomena observed 
in those who are called the media and in those who, of old, 
were possessed by demons. In both, a mortal is placed 
between us and the alleged agent. In both, he acts against 
or without his will. In both, the effort of the unseen spirit 
to conmmnicate is rude and awkward, and nearly abortive. 
In both, the frequent result or concomitant is lunacy, more 
or less miserable. In both, there is a certain comi>elled 
homage to the Gospel ; and yet, in both, a hostility to the 
Gospel, avowed or disguised. Remember, too, that men 
have been met hy these revelations, if such they be, while 
they were walking in paths which the Most High has 
solemnly forbidden. He has denounced, as a most dreadful 
sin, the practice of necromancy, which is simply seeking^ 
oracles from the dead. They who attempt such consulta- 
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tions may well encounter those whom they have not sum- 
moned. They may well look for the wages of their guilt 
in a bitter if not a fatal deception. And what, perhaps, is 
most of all, no other class of facts is known from sacred or 
profane history, which can sustain any such comparison, 
except those which are connected with demoniacal posses- 
ions. The dead have never spoken, unless when Samuel 
came to Saul, and when Moses and Elias were upon the 
Alount ; and then they appeared and were recognised. 
Even if any of the tales of apparitions, by day or by night, 
in waking or in sleep, could be believed, yet were they at 
least apparitions, not noises, not spasms. But evil spirits, 
if we credit the Scriptures or ancient authors, have used 
±he limbs and voices of men, to delude, to torment, and to 
destroy. 

If these appearances should be the operations of such 
spirits — a thing, which I again say, I would by no means 
seem to assert — they must confirm, even while they strive 
to assail, the most peculiar disclosures of the Bible. It is 
almost as if we were transported back to the days when 
the strong man armed held his palace in peace, till the 
stronger than he should approach, and Satan should fall 
like lightning from Heaven. 

V. We come to the utmost supposition : What if it were 
even admitted that departed spirits had made some rude 
efforts to communicate with the living, and had been per- 
mitted so far to prevail as to give a few vague answers to 
vague questions, in a manner allowed to be difficult and 
disturbed, and very often delusive? There surely is no 
adequate proof or plausible colour of anything like this. 
But, what if there were? What if necromancy, guilty as 
it is, should be but the more guilty for the reality of its 
results? In the mere fact there is no contradiction to 
revealed truth, could the fact be established that the dead 
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have spoken. The only questions would be, have they 
spoken that which is beyond revealed truth? and have 
they spoken that to which revealed truth is contradictory ? 

To be assured of the truth of any new revelation from 
sources like these, would be impossible, even though we 
knew that the voices were the voices of the dead. The 
channel is corrupt and forbidden, and therefore the dis- 
closures may be deceptive. K the dead should even tell us 
that they are at rest, and describe the state in which they 
dwell, who could assure us that they were not false, that 
they might not be betraying us to the same ruin which had 
overwhelmed them, or that they were not mischievously 
sporting with our rash curiosity ? How could we be certified 
that they were the persons whom they personated ? But 
it is unnecessary to dwell upon the possibility of such 
deceit, since the whole mass of what has been pretended 
to be revealed in mere addition, not in contradiction, to the 
Word of God, is only such, as were it true, would have but 
the least conceivable value, would be but as the dust of the 
balance. 

Contradictions, however, to the word of God, have been 
uttered, as from the world of the dead ; and then the issue 
is directly raised between the Revelation which we have re- 
ceived through the Prophets and Apostles and the Lord 
Jesus Christ, on one side, and the disclosures which pur- 
port to come from departed spirits, on the other. They 
afiirm what the Scriptures deny. They dispute what the 
Scriptures declare. Which shall be believed ? Some of 
the very persons who are represented could claim no confi- 
dence while they lived, and death could not have entitled 
them to be heard in opposition to the voice of Inspiration. 
Of others we do not know whether they are indeed present, 
or whether some false spirits have stolen their names and 
imitated their manner and knowledge. But if they be 
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present, and be they who they may, the Christian believer 
oan have but one answer : " Though an angel from Heaven 
preach any other Gospel, let him be accui'sed ;" " We wrestle 
not merely against flesh and blood, but against principalities, 
tigainst powers, against the rulers of the darkness of this 
^world, against spiritual wickedness in high places." Not 
till the Redeemer shall return can any teachers, except the 
Holy Comforter, possess authority equal to that which we 
follow. The mere circumstance that the contradiction to 
Ihe truth which we have so received, is one which comes 
from the invisible rather than the visible world, should 
have no more power to persuade us than the temptations 
to wickedness, which come directly from the Evil One, 
should have beyond those which assail us through mortals 
like ourselves. Thus it is with Christians: but for him 
who is not a Christian in belief, one mighty obstacle to 
faith should seem to be removed when he is persuaded 
that the dead are actually living. If he credit this, and 
imagine that they are speaking, why should he hesitate to 
allow at least the probability of a far clearer, fuller, purer 
and nobler revelation ? One voice from the spiritual world 
should overthrow all the infidelity of the Sadducees of e very- 
generation who say that there is neither angel nor spirit. 

It is even possible to imagine, in a matter so little under- 
stood, that several or all of these elements may be more or 
less combined; human deception, delusion, laws of nature 
still hidden, the influence of evil spirits, and even voices 
from the grave. Let them be thus united, if they may ; 
they can prove nothing and disprove nothing, except as if 
they were separate. As little as the assaults of men, so 
little can the gates of Hades prevail against that pillar and 
ground of truth which Christ has built upon the rock. 

This is the attitude, my brethren, as it seems .to me, in 
which Christianity should encounter the attacks of what is 
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popularly termed Spiritualism. As at the beginning it 
met the pretensions of the heathen oracles, or of Simon 
the sorcerer, or of the sons of Sceva, or of the Philippian 
damsel with her spirit of divination, so must it meet the 
like pretensions in these latter days. When men trans- 
gress, it is not needful to decide whether they have more 
or less assistance from a world unseen. Enough for us, 
that, whatever it be, it is prohibited by a revelation which 
it cannot annul, or rival, or even imitate. Enough that 
we know that ice have not followed cunningly devised 
fables ; and that the word which we have followed shuts 
the gate against all other messages till the Lord shall come 
in His glory. False Christs were to arise, and false pro- 
phets : the one broad and safe command is, " Go ye not 
after them." 

But, manifest as is the duty of Christians towards their , 
own faith and their own souls, they have also a duty 
towards their fellow men who doubt or disbelieve the 
Gospel, and grasp at every other thread which can seem to 
them to be let down from heaven. We, whose whole reli- 
gion rests upon a record so full of all which is miraculous, 
ought not to scoff at marvels because they are marvels ; 
to condemn with severity all belief which may seem hasty ; 
or to speak of the invisible world as if it existed in the 
Scriptures, and nowhere besides. The seeds of an unbe- 
lief even more fiital than that of Spiritualism might 
thus be scattered. It has pleased God to leave it to this 
day a question whether the rods of the Egyptian magicians 
were transformed only in appearance, by sleight and skill 
of hand, or in reality by infernal sorceries. We know not 
yet whether the oracle at Delphi guessed or prophesied. 
It is not yet quite decided how far the witch at Endor 
anticipated the actual appearance of Samuel. The same 
veil may hang over similar attempts, to the end of time. 
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Let it hang over them, if so it be; and let us content our- 
selves with pointing to the rod of Aaron, which swallowed 
up the rods of the magici«aus; to the true revelations, 
before which the oracles were silent; and to Him who 
came from the grave in the flesh, and passed into the 
heavens, because He had power to lay down His life, and 
power to take it again. 

Religion sufiers loss, if it place itself in a defensive posi- 
tion at the approach of every impostor or disputant, human 
or less or more than human. Strong in its array of truths, 
cjf wonders, of glories, all of them so indisputably and so 
cJazzlingly Divine, it ought to come like its Master, *•' as 
one having authority," and to demand the full submission 
of reason and of conscience. We arc empowered to say, 
•"'thus saith the Lord of Hosts," when we lift up the 
standard of the Gospel ; and as at the name of Jesus the 
demons of old fled howling to the abyss, so will the spirit 
of delusion, whether it be the spirit of erring, mortal man, 
or a spirit from hell, flee before a simple, lowly, but strong, 
honest, and efiectual fervent faith. Oh, may each hearer 
of these words have that faith, which is the gift of God, 
which takes its root in the heart, which lays hold upon the 
Rock of salvation, which justifies the sinner, which over- 
comes the world, and which enables us to cry, in using the 
original words of the Apostle, in every sense which they 
can bear, " Death ! where is thy sting ? Hades ! where 
is thy victory?" 
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XII. 

SOCIALISM. 

« Lovt the DnHfierJiood." 1 Piter, n. 17. 

HIGH above the walls of the Church of Christ, the 
Banner of the Cross is flung to the four winds of 
heaven, inscribed with the legend (which he may read, 
who runs), "Behold the Lamb of God, who taketh away 
the sins of the world ;" while, floating from the four corners 
of the citadel of Christianity, are these commandments of 
the Prince of the Apostles : — " Honour all men. Love the 
Brotherhood : Fear God : Honour the King." They incul- 
cate Loyalty, Piety, Fraternity, and Philanthropy. They 
prescribe the obligations of each man to the human race, 
to his household, to his Maker, to his sovereign. They 
embrace our relationships to the world at large, and to our 
civil rulers, and to the Church Catholic here on earth, and 
to our Heavenly Father. And what more than your rela- 
tionships, in their widest extent to humanity, in their 
endearing social and domestic bonds, in their political 
aspect towards the law and its executive, in their reli- 
gious obligations to the Holy God, can any man desire to 
know? Are you a Philanthropist? Judge yourself by 
this test of philanthropy ; and see whether or not, in deep 
humility, you "honour all men." Are you a Loyalist? 
Examine whether or not you are cultivating a spirit of 
subordination and obedience to those who have the rule 

(325) 
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over you ; for this is to " honour the king." Are you a 
religious man? Boast not of your piety, until every 
thought, and word, and deed, springs out of a filial " fear 
of God." Are you in the truest sense a Christian ? Dare 
not say so, unless a Divinely generated Socialism kindles 
in your heart " love for the Brotherhood." So thoroughly 
do these maxims test our claims and character. 

" Love the Brotherhood." I am, with Divine assistance, 
to enforce this text. The Brotherhood : whcU is it ? where 
is it ? Jioio shall we love it ? This is my theme ; and these, 
the topics of my sermon. 

I. What is " the Brotherhood ?" Evidently the Brother- 
hood is something different from " all men." " All men" 
we are to " honour ;" while, says the Apostle, the Brother- 
hood we must " love!' And yet, as consanguinity causes 
brotherhood, so, I am free to say, that since God " hath 
made of one hlood all nations of men for to dwell on all 
the face of the earth," all men are brethren, by virtue of 
their common filiation to their father Adam. The human 
race, then, is a brotherhood. But still, the Brotherhood is 
something closer, dearer, more exacting of our love : more 
identified with ourselves. " Honour all men." " Love the 
Brotherhood." Brotherhood in the bonds of birth : the 
brotherhood of our homes, the being nourished at our 
mother's breast, the being nurtured at our father's hearth ; 
trained and educated by parental culture, amidst the 
endearments all garnered up in sweet Home — is this " the 
Brotherhood" the Apostle speaks of? It is a brotherhood, 
indeed, so affectionate, so lovely, so associated with every- 
thing which the heart delights in and memory cherishes, 
that he is brutish and unnatural who loves not such a 
brotherhood. 
* Yet this is not the Brotherhood of our text. It is but a 
type of tlie higher, holier, more enduring Brotherhood : a 
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brotherhood emanating from a new birth — a common son- 
ship, correlative with the Fatherhood of God. The Brother- 
bood which we are enjoined to love is the fraternity in 
that family, wherein Jesus, the Son of God, is the eldest 
among brethren ; it is a brotherhood of Christ, a brother- 
hood in Christ — a membership of Him, " of whom the 
^hole family in heaven and earth is named." The Brother- 
hood, such as this, outgoes, in majesty and glory and im- 
mortality, all terrestrial companionships. It is manifested 
m one body, partakes of one Spirit, is called in one hope, 
obeys one Lord, confesses one faith, receives one baptism, 
owns one God and Father of all, who is " above all, and 
through all, and in them all." 

God is its author, not by virtue of creation, but by re- 
demption. He has taken our nature into union with the 
Godhead, and so, by the incarnation of God the Son, man 
in Christ is become the Son of God ; man in Christ is be- 
gotten of the Father, and we, by the new birth of God the 
Spirit, are niade " members of Christ and children of God, 
and inheritors of the kingdom of heaven." 

A Creator makes a being differing from Himself But 
He who is the Father begets His offspring in His own like- 
ness. It is, then, because we are " made partakers of the 
Divine Nature," because we are begotten in the likeness of 
God, that He is our Father, and we 'are brethren in Christ 
Jesus ; Christ in us, and we in Him ; He the vine, and we 
the branches ; He the only begotten Son of the Father, we 
begotten in Him, and adopted as Sons of God ; He the 
heir, we joint-heirs with Him; He the eldest among 
brethren, we, in Him, the Brotherhood : this is the majestic 
fraternity, the law of whose union is love, whom the 
Apostle excellently styles th^ Brotherhood. It is the Church 
of the living God. 

II. But where is it ? Where is the Church of God, whose 
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token is brotherhood in the bonds of love? We read (^ it 
In the Bible. The Acts of the Apostks proelahn its being 
bk the world. There were men, instinct with the life of 
God in their souls, who, loving God supremelyi loved thei^ 
neighbour as themselves; men who believed and consorted 
together, and ''had all things common; who sold thmr 
possessions and goods, and parted them to all men as every 
man had need ; who, continuing daily with one accord in 
the temple, and breaking bread from house to house, did 
eat their meat with gladness and singleness of heart, ;miis^ 
ing God, add having favour with all the people." In vieW 
of the mercies of God they presented ^ir bodies a living 
sacrifice, holy and acceptable unto Oodu They de^ttl^ 
th^ir devotion a ^ reasonable service.** The pooir man and 
tiie rich man were undistinguished by eitiier wealth 6t 
poverty, but, recognising the true bonds of redeemed hu« 
manity, were brethren in heart and in deed. The cries of 
the orphan and the sadness of the widow found a response 
in Christian sympathy, relief in Christian beneficence. 
The chains of the slave rested lightly on his limbs, in the 
consciousness that he was the Lord's freeman. Serv^ants 
obeyed, not with eye service, but as servants of God. And 
masters rendered unto servants that which was just and 
equal. In honest humility each honoured all men with a 
philanthropy that gathers within its circling sweep of good- 
will to man, the human race. Each feared God with a 
piety that penetrated the soul, filling its mysterious depths 
with awe and love and joy. Each honoured the king 
with a loyalty subservient. Each loved the Brotherhood 
with afiection ardent and sincere. The Bible tells us of 
these wondrous things, when Christians "continued stead- 
fastly in the Apostles' doctrine and the Apostles' fellow- 
ship, in breaking of bread, and in prayers." 

The question, therefore, returns with emphasis, Where 
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is the Brotherhood now ? Where is it, in this our day ? 
I answer : In the Divine will, it is where it ever was. 
The Church of God is still man's home ; its fellowship is 
still man's hope. 

Yet I cannot deny that the inquirer after it will find 
liimself foiled in his search. He will discover, in its stead, 
a thousand altars, of sects diverse, of worship varying, of 
people marshalled in mutual warfare. Schism has rent 
Christ's body, and torn the seamless garment of the com- 
mon Saviour. The law of Schism is, to divide ; and divi- 
sion ends in disintegration. So that it has come to pass 
that men, in our generation, find themselves alone, with a 
consciousness of individuality intense, and morbidly alive. 
Feeling that " it is not good for man to be alone," they are 
trying to resolve the problem, the problem of life, that stirs 
up all within them — How God has constituted society. 

This is the vast problem of the age we live in. It is not 
a problem to us, brethren, who know that we have received 
the Church of God in its integrity, and the truth of God in 
purity. It is not a problem to us, whose distinction is, 
that " we earnestly contend for the faith," whole and un- 
defiled, "as it was once delivered to the saints." No well- 
instructed and intelligent churchman is perplexed with the 
question. Where the Brotherhood is to l»e found. He feels 
it, faintly perhaps and feebly perhaps ; but he feels it as 
a real thing, a life, a principle, a motive, influencing his 
thoughts and shaping his conduct. Everything in his 
worship, everything in the polity of the Protestant Epis- 
copal Church, witnesses to it. The sacraments seal the 
truth of our Brotherhood in Jesus Christ. 

But think not that other men are so blessed as we are. 
The idea of Brotherhood floats before them. They see the 
beauteous vision, and stretch forth to realize it. We ob- 
serve their earnestness, yea, their anguish, in trying to 
42 
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secure it. I confess a sympathy with them. I never read 
a speculation on the theme of Socialwn without a painful 
condolence of pity. Fain would I take my brother by the 
hand and lead him into the Church of Christ, and set him 
by my side at the foot of the cross of the d^ing Redeemer 
of the world, to look, believe, and live, pointing him to my 
Father and his Father, to my God and his God. I would 
tell him of all the redemptive acts of Jesus. I would even 
dare to promise him (though all things seem to contradict 
me), that with us, in the pure catholic communion of our 
Church, he shall find peace and joy and Brotherhood. But 
if he turns away and laughs at such pretensions, if he 
goes on constructing his own theories of Communism, Odd- 
Fellowship, Freemasonry, Mormonism, Trade Associations, 
Jesuitism, or even so-called Church Brotherhoods,* and the 
like, I tell him plainly that his fraternities are shams ; his 
bonds are selfishness ; his union a pressure from without, 
instead of the attraction of affinity ; and that, when mutual 



* When this lecture was road in Philadelphia, "Church Brotherhoods'' 
not included in the catalogue of reprobated societies. But, on preaching it 
elsewhere, Church Brotherhoods were named with the rest. The reason for 
suppressing all allusion to them I cannot now remember ; but I conjectore the 
reason to have l^een, that I felt a reluctance to censure, by name, societies into 
which many of my dearest friends were gathering together, and which, I sup- 
posed, the tenor and drift of my discourse opposed. But I was taught my 
mistake directly I had finished my lecture in Philadelphia, being requested to 
make an address at the approaching ai^niversary as an advocaU for Church 
Brotherhoods. The term ** The Brotherhood," in the text, seemed to be iden- 
tified, in the minds of some (at least) of the "brotliers," with their society. I 
hence discovered the need of either a better argument than I had written, or a 
specific mention of the "Church Brotherhood" societies. And as I was incom- 
petent to a better argument, so I was shut up to the alternative of mentioning 
Church Brotherhoods among the other experiments of Socialism. Church 
Brotherhoods, by their constitutions, exclude from membership young persons 
(below fifteen), and old persons (above fifty years), because they cannot pay 
and contribute their due quota to the treasury. Their weakness and want fail 
to be their plea for "Church Brotherhood" charity. This, I think, is not sound 
Christianity nor good Church charity. 
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interest shall cease to press his Societies together, the tw/if- 
vidualy prompted by his own intense consciousness of self, 
will swell with self-importance and start away, as with a 
centrifugal force, causing his associations to detonate into as 
many atoms as they have members. 

Brethren ! While I thus speak of self-willed associations, 
I would also confess that Socialism seeks to supply a want 
— a craving want. Some hope to find a Christian Socialism 
in the Church of Rome, through the dreadful death of 
consciousness, where individuality and responsibility are 
swallowed up, submerged in the Confessional, where man 
ceases to be a man, and is only a fragment of the body ; 
where the stupor of the conscience, under the opiates of 
priestcraft, is miscalled peace. 

But others venture on new experiments of Socialism, in 
which the human will is sovereign and not killed. These 
claim to have formed a Brotherhood. These boast of their 
philanthropy. These evince an ardour and a purpose, that 
engage the fancy, and attract the hopes of the panting 
multitude. They nourish the feeble ; they tend the sick ; 
they bury the dead with ostentatious demonstrations of 
respect ; they support the widows, and educate the orphans 
of their fellows. They join themselves in trade-unions, 
and combine their strength in strikes for wages. The poor 
man sees all this, wonders and acquiesces. " Perhaps this 
is the Brotherhood with whom I should enrol my name," 
he says ; " this is the Church for me." And so he buys a 
portion in man's Church, and learns to despise the Church 
of the Living God. 

Yes ! He buys into the concern, for the profit which is 
promised — then turns and tells you, " It is a Brotherhood!" 
A mutual insurance company, excluding all who cannot pay 
and all whose payment would not refund the cost of their 
support, proclaims itself a Brotherhood, and takes profiinely 
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on its lips the sacred names of mercy, truth, and love ; 
falsifying each in turn. And yet men call this The Brother- 
hood, which they must cherish — which they commend to 
your regard and reverence — which they array against the 
Church of Christ! But the humanity of Socialism has no 
divinity in it. It is of the earth, earthy. It is the band- 
ing of men together, against the ills of life, "without God, 
without Christ, without hope in the world." It battles to 
the grave — and there it halts. Its heathenism, though 
disguised in some of the beauteous robes of Christianity, 
can go no further than the grave. There, at that dark 
portal, it stops and trembles. Its vaunted Brotherhood is 
finished at the tomb. " It says unto corruption. Thou art 
my father; to the worm, thou art my mother and my sister." 
But can you wonder that the anxious longings for a Brother- 
hood should suggest these experiments of Socialism ? Is it 
a marvel that men who toil for their daily bread, and earn 
no more than " the crumbs that fall from the rich man's 
table" — that men who look abroad in vain for sympathy — 
who feel the woes and wants of their condition, as a cold 
hand upon their hearts, chilling their affections — should 
grasp the weapon (and wield it too) that defends their 
weakness, and procures them hope ? Is it strange that the 
instincts of self-preservation, the sentiments of fellowship, 
the strong, irrepressible, invincible demands of justice 
should endeavour to command the tribute of your respect, 
and the recognition of their human rights? I look upon 
every combination of the trades as a protest against the 
covetousness of Capital. I look upon every society, pro- 
posing to ameliorate the sufferings of poverty and sickness 
and sorrow, as a protest against the lukewarmness of 
Christians. I look upon the Social experiments of every 
sort, that, in our age, are venturing to form Brotherhoods, 
as the voices of nature and the voice of God, protesting 
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against the Church. All these experiments are expedients 
for the realization of the Brotherhood which Christ orga- 
nized and fixed, in the world, for man. 

The philosopher has torn the gown of the theologian 
from him, and claims to be the better interpreter of the 
will of God. He snatches the Bible from the pulpit to 
preach fraternity, while the dogmatizing polemic is assert- 
ing systems of theology that divide mankind asunder. 
The philosopher perverts the word of Inspiration to give 
an aspect of divinity to Socialism ; while the divine him- 
self is perverting Scripture to reduce religion to a carnal 
philosophy, and deprave the Church to a school for dialec- 
tic disputation. That text which tells us how primitive 
Christians sold their goods, and had all things common, is 
pressed into the service of a selfish Socialism : ignoring 
the rest of that same text, which tells us that primitive 
Christians ^^ parted their goods to all men^ as every man had 
need'' And on the other hand, those Scriptures which 
record the love of Christ, are treated as sweet doctrines of 
a beautiful religion, while the duties which Christ's love 
commands, and Christ's example demonstrates for our obe- 
dience and imitation, are neglected in the teaching of His 
ministers. 

The Church has suffered long enough in the stiff coils 
of these skeleton sj-stems of dry theology — these barren 
inductions of false philosophy. The time is come to be at 
vx>rh. The time is come' to look after men's bodies as well 
as souls— to deal with man's nature as God made it — to 
imitate the Saviour in curing distempers, and healing dis- 
eases, and ^ving liberty to the captive, and visiting the 
prison-houses of them that are bound. The time is come 
when the pride of place and power is to be rebuked, and 
the wages of the hireling, kept back by fraud, must be 
disgorged by the monster, Covetousness. If the true 
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Christian Brotherhood be not evinced in acts of charity for 
Christ's sake, a brotherhood of Socialism, that counterfeits 
Christianity, will supersede it in men's aflfections and men's 
faith. It will utterly blind the eyes of the multitude who 
follow their infidel leaders in the confederacy of Antichrist 
against the Church. Social organizations, working at first 
beside the Church, will at last appose the Church. Already 
in the midst of us are societies, ofieriug pantheistic wor- 
ship, pretending to philanthropic ethics; and in training 
for any enterprise, whether against the state, the family, 
or the Church. Men are nourishing the viper in their bosom. 
But when the Church shall arise and shine — when the 
works of charity, and the tears of sympathy, and the self- 
sacrificing endeavours of a heart in earnest shall manifest 
our faith in the common Redeemer of all mankind, then 
will Socialisms have no work to do, no tears to shed, no 
efibrts to make, no subjects to care for, no theory to demon- 
strate. The problem, " How God has constituted Society," 
shall be demonstrated. Men shall discover where the 
Brotherhood is to be sought for, and where it shall be 
found ; even in the one Holy City of our God, which hath 
foundations whose walls are Salvation and whose gates 
Praise. God and the Lamb are the light thereof. 

III. And hence we learn, finally, How we must love the 
Brotherhood. 

My brethren, I have avoided, as much as possible, all 
discussion of the political and metaphysical theories of 
Socialism, in order to grasp the one idea of every social 
system, viz. that of Brotherhood. How then shall the 
Christian love the Brotherhood? How manifest his love to 
the brethren ? 

1. In the first place, he must love sincerely. And to love 
sincerely, he must j^'^'^V sincerely for all estates and condi- 
tions of men. Remembering them before Him who made. 
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redeemed, and loves them. Remembering them before 
Him who will not be mocked and cannot be deceived, unto 
whom all hearts are open, and all desires known, you will 
bear away from the mercy seat that unction from the Holy 
One, which will warm your heart with the love of Christ. 
Prayer, then, is the foremost means of grace, whereby to 
love the Brotherhood. He that loveth God will love his 
brother also. 

2. And next, you must begin to exercise your love for 
your own kinsmen after the fleshy conquering the spirit of 
contention that disturbs the fireside of your homes. And 
you must learn to bear and forbear with your brethren of 
the same household. 

3. And, enlarging the compass of your expanding heart, 
you must cease to strive with brethren of the same house- 
hold of faith ; you must think kindly of other Christians, 
who, from education or from self-will, are departed from the 
unity of the Body and live in Schism. Then, like the ex- 
tending circuit of the ripple that a stone makes when cast 
upon the waters, your sympathies shall widen their 
diameter till the circumference of your love shall embrace 
the world. The Holy reform must commence in each Chris- 
tian heart The Spirit of God and of Christ must be its 
Author and its Finisher. 

4. Besides this internal sanctification, the Christian must 
look to the example of his Master, and imitate the pattern 
of those primitive disciples who followed Him most closely. 

5. And let me add that it would be wise to take counsel 
from the enemy, on the principle that " the children of this 
world are wiser in their generation than the children of 
light." Churchmen, therefore, must assert their Brother- 
hood, till, like living epistles, they are known and read of 
all men. Is the fellowship of Socialism witnessed in tend- 
ing the sick ? Let communicants be ready at the call of 
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their rector to watch and pray by the bedside of a brother, 
and in the hovels of the outcast. Does Socialism erect its 
hospitals, provide its schools, establish its funds for widows 
and orphans ? Let the alms of the church be copious and 
overflowing, instead of being stinted in their supply, in 
order that from this source, and sanctified as gifts from oflF 
God's altar, they may suffice for schools and hospitals and 
asylums. Does Socialism display its fellowship in a 
numerous train of attendants upon funerals? Let church- 
men emulate each other in paying the last rites at the ob- 
sequies of their brethren. And in the multitudinous calls 
for charity, let each be " a cheerful giver," counting his 
gains as the Lord's usury, esteeming himself as the Lord's 
steward. If the earnestness and the wisdom of Socialists 
be transplanted into the Church, our Christian Socialism 
shall flourish with blossoms of beauty and of fragrance, 
till they mature into the luscious fruit of brotherly love, 
the celestial taste of which shall evince that they have 
grown in the Paradise of God. 

Brethren in Christ! love the Brotherhood! prove your 
faith by love ! show your love by works ! what I have 
feebly sketched exemplify ! then shall opponent fellow- 
ships cease, and men shall say of us, " Surely God is with 
you of a truth." 
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xni. 
SCIENCE AND REVELATION. 

The aUranet <if thy word givtth light Ps. czn. 130. 

THE ascendancy of man over other ranks of creatures 
seems to consist, not so much in what he has done 
more than they, as in what he may be which they cannot. 
His superiority lies not in his past so much as in his future ; 
not in his deeds, but in his capacity to do more and better. 
That capacity is simply the capacity to be educated. Other 
animated creatures are impulsive; he is reflective. Inani- 
mate things are subject to organic laws; he can conform 
himself to an ideal standtird. Other creatures obey the 
law within them; he can reduce all impulses and instincts 
to the sovereignty of thought, and bend his consenting 
nature to an aim tliat lies outside of him. Other things 
grow ; man improves. This peculiarity, while it denotes 
his superior rank, reveals, by the same token, his inefiable 
destiny. For, since rational principles are infinite, he may 
pursue them till he shall rise so high and range so far as 
to outreach our present conceptions of being. Drawn in 
his career of improvement towards the great central reason, 
to which, as to the inner loadstone, the universe gravitates, 
we can see him moving at a rate of constant acceleration, 
drawn at each advance with a more powerful attraction, 
vibrating less and rushing faster, until, by the magnetic 
uffinitv, he fastens himself for ever to God. 

(339) 
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I have said that this capacity of bc»ing educated has a 
twofold significance. It is at once the token of man's su- 
premacy and the pledge of his immortality. There has 
never, perhaps, been a period in history in which education, 
as a means of supremacy over nature, has been so highly 
esteemed as in this age. 

But if you scan the methods and the ends of our com- 
mon education, you will find that the capacity of being 
educated, as a pledge of mail's immortality y is studiously 
ignored. The public teaching of this generation belongs to 
a sensual, not to a spiritual system. Physical laws are 
explored with the most brilliant results of generalization. 
The earth, the ocean, the air draw near with a sort of 
reverence, and lay their oblations at the feet of man's en- 
throned reason. Nature, in her telescopic vastness, unveils 
the bosom of her firmament to the starry eye of our astro- 
nomy, yields up her microscopic organs to the dissection 
of anatomy and geology, and betrays her hidden functions 
and afTmities to the tests of chemistry. In this fruitful 
Eden of physical knowledge, the mind of the age revels 
and feasts itself to repletion. But in that vaster realm of 
metaphysics, by which I mean truths higher than physical, 
the general mind is more untrained. It is more an age of 
science than of principles and Divine philosophy; of ethics 
more than of piety ; of things seen more than of truths 
felt. We are taught vastly more of man's relation to na- 
ture than of his relationship to God. The capacities of 
man prove that there must be a higher education for him 
than this love of nature, and a brighter light than the 
coruscations of science. For he has faculties nobler than 
the perceptive. lie has the power of bringing himself into 
contact with eternal principles, of amalgamating his mind 
by reflection with Divine truth. 

He has an eye that does not blench at the living glory 
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which floods the field of his immortality. That instruction 
which meets these higher capacities of man, is knowledge 
by way of eminence. It is education in its large and true 
sense. These thoughts, not new to you, have come back 
to my own mind with fresh power as I have revolved the 
subject assigned me for this lecture, viz., the relation of 
science to revealed religion. That relation has justly been 
regarded as one of subordination. Science has been fami- 
liarly called the handmaid of religion. It were only well 
if she would be contented to occupy that position. But 
no person can contemplate the claims of modern Science 
and not be struck with its assumption of superiority, a 
certain magisterial air, as if it had a sort of pre-emption 
claim to truth, as if its conclusions were not to be disturbed 
by any other truth known or unknown. Its conclusions 
are edicts. Its teaching is a royal proclamation. If it 
notices revealed truth in any way, it is only by turning its 
lantern towards the Bible just long enough to reveal a 
point of difficulty, and then stirring up the dust of doubt 
at every step, passes on relentlessly, as if it were under no 
obligation to relieve the Word of God of the odium it had 
cast about it. 

It is this assumed superiority of Science over Revelation, 
which has done much to weaken the faith of many in our 
day. Sometimes Infidelity has levelled against the Bible 
the contradictions of history ; sometimes the speculations 
of pure reasoning; but in our day it brings forth the 
objections of Materialism, and screens itself wUh scientific 
theory. I need not remind you how plausible and capti- 
vating some of these theories are. It is enough to say 
that their assaults upon Revelation are point blank. They 
are not content with simply maiming our faith in the Bible 
by lopping oflF some of its truths. They aim at the very 
heart of Revelation as a st/stem of truth, so that if the 
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Science be true, the Bible is false, and all false. The rela- 
tion of Science to Revelation then, in our day, would seem 
to be a relation of hostility. The position of one towards 
the other is a position of antagonism. I do not forget how 
often the discoveries of Science have coincided with the 
statements of the Bible. The catalogue is a long one of 
instances in which objections started by scientific explorers 
against the history of the Bible, have been confuted by 
further explorations. Many a side light of evidence for 
the Scriptures has glanced from the investigations of men 
who had no intention to corroborate the Word of God. 

The frauds of the Hindoo astronomy have given a left- 
handed authority to the chronology of the Scriptures. 
Geology attests the recent origin of the human race. The 
Egyptian hieroglyphics have confirmed the Exodus. Nine- 
veh has risen from the grave to illustrate the book of 
Daniel. The Pagan oracles have betrayed to the tests of 
Bishop Horsley their Israelitish pedigree. The tradition 
of the nations attests the Deluge. The best generalization 
of the races of men conforms to the three branches of the 
stock of Noah ; and the scientific classification of the 
several languages of the world runs back into an amazing 
simplicity, and almost resolves the diversity into three 
primary forms; while the still more radical analysis of 
Kraitser traces all forms of language to their organic source, 
illustrates the Tower of Babel, and makes the confusion 
of tongues one of the most conceivable phenomena of 
social life. 

So much has scientific discovery done to elucidate the 
historic past of the Bible, and it has not left the Bible 
future wholly untouched; for the scientific theories of 
human progress shadow forth a millennium, and the lost 
Pleiad foreshows the end of time and the conflagration of 
the world. These coincidences between science and the 
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Bible may sometimes serve to reassure the conviction of 
the believers in Revelation, and to pluck out particular ob- 
jections from the mouths of cavillers. 

Yet, after all, both faith and unbelief are vitalized not 
in the brain but in the heart of hearts, and are fed re- 
spectively from the purity or the corruptions of the moral 
nature. And hence it happens that though the scepticism 
of Science be often baffled, though its contradictions to 
Scripture be often refuted, its speculations shown to be 
fallacious by experiment, and its conclusions falsified by its 
own maturer knowledge, still it works on unperturbed by 
any discomfiture, dogmatizes its conclusions with the same 
quiet air of superiority, speculates as coldly, contradicts as 
boldly as if its whole history had been a refutation of the 
Bible. Some illustrations of this characteristic may occur 
as we proceed. Meanwhile we cannot but recollect the 
almost supercilious way in which the devotees of Science 
are apt, when the antagonisms between their conclusions 
and the narrative of the Bible are pointed out, to content 
all scruples by saying the Bible was not meant to teach 
the truths of natural science. And this easy plea has too 
often been borrowed into the mouths of Christians, as if it 
could extenuate the heresies of scientific speculation, as 
if there were any other way of determining what the Bible 
was meant to teach than by ascertaining what it does in 
fact teach. What though we learn from Science that it is 
the earth and not the sun which revolves, is the miracle of 
Joshua less imposing or true ? Because the history describes 
the event as the standing still of the sun, does this language 
betray an ignorance of astronomy any more than when we 
describe him as rising and setting? Yet how often is this 
sample instance adduced to justify a contempt of the Scrip- 
tural narrative in analogous cases ! 

In contemplating this very striking characteristic of 
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modern Science, this cool assurance with which the Bible 
is made to take a second-rate position in every seeming 
difference between them, one can hardly help holding up to 
this eagle-eyed Science the text of the Psalmist, " the en- 
trance of thy word giveth light," to impress the lesson it 
so much needs to learn, the first lesson of true wisdom, viz. 
modesty. One can hardly help asking in what consists the 
superiority of its claims to lord it thus over the Bible. 
Does its light shine further and clearer ? Is its philosophy 
broader ? Are its principles of reasoning more certain, and 
its results more sure ? Does it educate the better part of 
man ? the w hole man for his better life, for his whole life ? 
If not, it has no claim to the precedency it arrogates. If 
not, it is not the light of man. If not, no Christian should 
feel his faith disturbed by any invasion upon it which 
Science has yet made, or threatens to make. Let my follow- 
ing remarks be aimed at adjusting these rival claims, and 
vindicating the superiority of that Revelation, which, as it 
comes to us whole, cannot be disintegrated by us without 
peril to every part of the Bible. 

Let the first point of examination be of the comparative 
certainty of Science and Revelation, its conclusions, and 
its method of reaching them. If the Bible be taunted 
with its sects and divisions of believers, its obscurities and 
enigmas, let us see if any of our human systems of know- 
ledge relieve this distraction. Consider the necessary 
sources of that knowledge. We receive it all from obser- 
vation — our own or other men's. If it be our own, we 
lean upon a single mind, limited in its powers, if not 
warped and crooked, whose experience, shut into the 
narrow track of one man's life, is almost contemptibly 
partial, and whose wisdom is apt to be in inverse propor- 
tion to the confidence of its conclusions. When the king 
of Siam refused to believe that water could become solid, 
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he betrayed only the bigoted ignorance of exi)eriinental 
knowledge, for there is no such bigot as the mere experi- 
mentalist; or if the experience be that of a philosophic 
mind — clear, enlarged, logical — it is still the experience of 
only one observer out of 1,000,000,000. The fixed condi- 
tion of the universe is, that art is long and life is short. 
Knowledge is an abyss whose shores stretch into the view- 
less infinitude, and whose foundations are so deep that its 
dark waters are to us bottomless. But suppose the learner 
to mount higher. He embraces, in a bird's-eye view, the 
discoveries of other generations, the reflections of other 
men, the principles of General Science. Has he reached 
the pitch of assurance? He has indeed larger material for 
judgment; but the most remarkable effect of his enlarged 
knowledge will be, that his judgment will be ten times 
more cautious in its processes, and ten times less confident 
in its decisions. He learns, at last, the wisdom of doubt- 
ing, and the folly of expecting a perfect knowledge of any- 
thing. No matter what the department of knowledge, 
where springs anything like certainty ? Let it be History. 
History is but a lamplight, shining always with a flicker; 
disclosing a part, and concealing the rest; touching the 
topmost events with a garish light, and sinking into 
shadows the gentler neutral tints of life and manners 
which make the true complexion of the times. History 
sees only in perspective. She distorts, because she does not 
disclose the relations of events, nor the symmetry and pn> 
portion of life. She shines again from different standr 
points. Even contemporaneous histories differ beyond 
reconciliation, and their unanimous statements are some- 
times corrected by long subsequent discoveries. Let the 
subject be ethics, noblest and best, who shall guide us to 
certainty w^ithout a Divine teacher ? Shall it be Plato or 
Aristotle, Machiavelli or the Schoolmen, or Hobbes, or 
44 
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Butler, or Paley, or Benthain, or Owen ? Shall we Icam 
our moral rule of life from the outward or the inward, 
from nature or ourselves ; from expediency or conscience ? 
Shall we infer what we ought to do from what we are and 
are to be, or begin at the other end of the line, and learn 
what we are by seeing what we were made to do? Shall 
we determine morality from its effects, or risk the conse- 
quences because the morality is abstractly good ? Let who 
will answer these questions; if he answer them from 
human oracles, he shall forthwith encounter a contradic- 
tion of equal authority, and find the thinking world rent 
and riddled into sects who hold their moral theories so 
profoundly that they cannot always bring them into exer- 
cise between each other. 

Next, let the great theme be Political Science, the theory 
of government. Is there a fixed form of perfection for the 
state ? Is it best for all times, all conditions, all peoples ? 
Which best conserves the right, and which most advances 
the prosperity of a nation ? Is the end that is lost under 
any given form of government more or less important than 
the end gained? No man can resolve these questions 
truly without a mind to contract itself to the minutest 
details, dilate itself to the broadest generalization, and 
protrude itself with prophetic ken into the unwritten 
future. lie must detect affinities underneath differences, 
and discriminate the real unlikeness between things that 
seem the same. He must know the constitution of men, 
and the constitution of the world; the countless agencies 
that have made them what they are, and the not less 
countless intluences that are shaping them hourly into what 
they shall become. The single men who are competent to 
one-half of this are more rare than whole generations of 
inferior men. The grand problem of government will not 
be solved till the world's history is complete, and he who 
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shall solve it must be a world-birth, and be endowed with 
a world of wisdom. Meanwhile the lesser men are tugging 
at the great question which they are not competent to lift, 
and he who should ask for the truth of Political Science 
turns away perplexed and baffled by mere speculation. 

If from the height of this great theme we descend to the 
narrower range of Law — from law making to law interpret- 
ing — do we see clearer for being nearer ? While precedent 
contradicts precedent, opinion thwarts opinion, the worse 
appears the better reason ; the letter is made to neutralize 
the spirit, and plausibility carries it over honesty. This 
noble science, in its principles and design only next to reli- 
gion, becomes in its application most irreligious. As a 
theory, it towers away into the skies as if it emulated 
Divinity, and Heaven crowns its peak with its own glorious 
light. Yet, as it comes near to men, its base is wrapped in 
dim and disastrous fog. 

So much for the certainty of those sciences — ethical, 
political, and judicial — ^^vhich have, one or the other, or all 
together, assumed the precedence of Revelation. But these 
are sciences of probability. Let us turn to those which 
claim a more solid basis and exacter processes, the sciences 
called Inductive. It is the boast of these that they are 
progressive ; and, if movement be progress, they are rightly 
named. For the history of Astronomy shows how men may 
rest for ages in a theory which another generation shall 
explode. Now it shall be a Ptolemy who shall wield the 
empire of scientific opinions, and then Copernicus shall 
bring a new dynasty to the throne. One theory shall 
explain the phenomena of the world, except a few. Ano- 
ther supplants it, because it seems to satisfy those few. 
The beautiful hypothesis of the nebulae illustrates the 
whole plan of creation, unless some unlucky telescope 
piercQs and dissects them^ and proves that the only nebula 
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is the hypothesis itself. So th.it splendid as the facts of 
Astronomy are, they are hardly more imposing for the phe- 
nomena they explain than for the wonders they leave to be 
guessed at, and the whole firmament becomes a celestial 
arena, in which men's minds meet and speculate in the 
battle of opinions. Descending from the sky to the earth, 
we study the minuter organism of the world uncertain 
still. 

Chemistry discovers a new simple suDstance, and she 
changes her theory of organizations, and with it her whole 
nomenclature. Medicine shifts its methods and systems 
like the fashions. Sthenic and asthenic divide the field 
and the fees. The humours and the nerves, each claims a 
theory. Pathology, with its rapid strides of progress, so 
far distances therapeutics as to leave the cure of diseases 
standing back at the period of Hippocrates. Once more 
descending from the earth, beneath the earth we reach the 
science of Geology, sublime in its depth as Astronomy in 
its height. Wrapped up in its embalmed shroud of mys- 
tery we find the earth's corpse, the dead spirit of antiquity 
with the world for its tomb. It unbosoms its fossil history 
as if the eternal Past were crystallized before our eyes ; and 
scientific men would persuade us that the earth's history is 
only this side of eternal. No science has been so progres- 
sive as this ; and there is hardly one besides which fills the 
mind with such prolific suggestions of knowledge. Yet 
even here there is no certainty. From the deep chambers 
of the earth we hear the clash of opinions and the murmurs 
of dissatisfied theory. How and by what were the pheno- 
mena of Geology wrought ? Whether by water, or by fire, 
or by both? whether in succession, or simultaneously? 
whether at a fixed rate of power, or a decreasing ? whether 
by stead}^ progress, or by volcanic starts and spasms, opi- 
nions have not been agreed. With all its magnificence of 
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subterranean light, we wait upon Geology as doubtful peti- 
tioners for knowledge. Yet Geology is, no doubt, the 
favourite science of the times, and the one which strikes in 
severest collision against the statements of the Bible. Let 
us dwell, then, a moment longer upon those special grounds 
on which Geology rests her strongest objections to Scrip- 
ture. Those objections are levelled mainly, in our day, 
against the Mosaic account of the creation. Now, while I 
would not deny that, by the laws of language and the 
visage of the Hebrew tongue, the first chapter of Genesis 
^vrill admit of an interpretation which shall make the word 
** day" to signify a period of indefinite length, and so bring 
the Scripture into approximation to Science, by allowing a 
miuch greater antiquity to the creation of the earth, yet 
^he exactions of Geology are so minute and so stringent as 
lo provoke a retaliatory criticism. Is it quite plain, then, 
that Geology is all right and the old interpretation of the 
Bible all wrong? Do the principles of inductive reasoning 
so corroborate the claims of Geology as to entitle it to con- 
tradict the first chapter of Genesis ? Let us see. The cre- 
ation of the world is explained by Geology thus : The earth 
was originally a huge mass of nebulous matter floating in 
space. It parts with a portion of its caloric and becomes 
more and more consolidated, until its surface is cooled into 
a rocky crust, called, by the older geologists, the primitive 
or granitic formation, and enclosing, as its interior, a mass 
of incandescent matter in a state of fusion ; from this pri- 
mordial granite all the solid matter of the earth we tread 
on was subsequently derived. Dissolved by rains, peeled 
oflFby frosts, and triturated by currents, the minute particles, 
thus separated from the parent rock, have become again 
compacted into what are called the sedimentary formations. 
This process is supposed to be closely analogous to that by 
which deltas are formed at the mouths of great rivers, and 
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the delta is therefore the type of this whole class. This is 
a very summary view of the organic constitution of our 
globe according to the approved Geology. Now assuming 
this explanation to be true, and assuming that the great 
changes of the earth have always proceeded at the same 
rate of progress as we see tliem to be now going on, then 
a very simple arithmetic shows, beyond all peradventure, 
that the age of our earth must very far transcend the period 
assigned it in the Scriptures. The Scriptures therefore are 
discredited unless we find for them some new interpretation. 
Now, while I repeat that a different interpretation may be 
both admissible and best, yet is there anything in this 
theory of Geology to make it necessary ? 

The first peculiarity that strikes us in this theory is, that 
its premises are not only unproved, but, so far as our present 
knowledge goes, they are disproved. Its first fact is a mere 
guess, which has been contradicted by experience. La 
Place himself never dared to call his theory of the nebulse 
anything more than an hypothesis; and that which, before 
the construction of Lord Rosse's telescope, was a plausible 
conjecture, has been shown by that instrument to be a pre- 
sumptive fallacy; so that this theory, so comprehensive 
and so imposing, rests upon a false fact. But even if its 
foundation were more true, what shall we say of its details? 
If the original crust of the earth was granitic, and all the 
sedimentary formations derived from it, how do we explain 
the immense production of limestone and of rock-salt, 
whose elements are not contained in granite? If the inte- 
rior of the globe be a mass of liquid incandescent matter, 
how can we account for volcanoes, since, instead of expand- 
ing, its tendency would be to a constant contraction by 
cooling? And if deltas are to furnish the type of sedi- 
mentary formations, how is it that those formations grow 
gradually thinner towards their edges, contrary to the 
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common forms and habits of the delta, which always rises 
like a wall from the bottom of the sea, thickest at the 
margin? What reliance, moreover, are we to place upon 
the principle, that nature, in all these formative operations, 
has followed a uniform rate of movement, w^hen it were far 
more scientific to argue from the known analogy of forces, 
which are always fiercest at their first combination, that 
the rate of progress would be constantly decreasing ? Now, 
not to insist upon objections touching the supposed cooling 
of a nebula, not to dwell upon certain mechanical difficul- 
ties touching the supposition of an internal liquid fire, are 
not those already named enough to vitiate — ^yea, quite 
invalidate — the whole theory ? Beginning with a fallacy, 
proceeding by assumptions which are irreconcileable with 
known geological facts, can it conduct the inquirer to any- 
thing like an authoritative conclusion ? 

And mark again the whole character of the reasoning 
involved in this explanation. Geology professes to be a 
science of Induction. The grand worth and power of its 
objections to the Bible consists in its claims to that exact- 
ness which belongs to Inductive reasoning. But at what 
single point in this whole theory does the principle of 
Induction crop out ? Induction deals only with facts ; with 
present and subsisting facts. It arranges them, classifies 
them, and eliminates the general principle which binds 
them together. But, whether in the single phenomenon 
or in the general law which pervades the group, the single 
aim of Induction is a present fact. The phenomenon is a 
fact, and the general law is not less a fact. Induction may 
show us convincingly, beautifully, the order and plan of the 
existing universe. But when Science attempts to fathom 
the modes and agencies of the past, it leaps the track of 
Induction as wildly and fatally as if it should undertake to 
•forecast and prophesy the world's whole future. When it 
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infers the past from the present, it is not Induction ; it is 
Deduction : a conjectural sort of reasoning which forfeits 
the whole character of exactness. And when, besides, it 
begins with a mere assumption of fact, and hangs its argu- 
ment on this single loop, the argument itself is not reason- 
ing ; it is speculation : the theory is transformed into a 
whole unmitigated hypothesis, illustrating the adage that 
if we begin with an ifj we may end as we please. 

But I have said enough, I trust, to illustrate the un- 
certainty that clings about the methods and conclusions of 
Science, verifying the sarcasm of the poet, that " Science is 
but an exchange of ignorance for that which is another 
kind of ignorance." Carry your gaze where you will, and 
you find this infection and rottenness in it all. A science 
to be certain must not be progressive ; that is, it must not 
be human. It must be divinely taught, and the truths it 
teaches must not be such as are useful to one set of men in 
one stage of life, one condition of the world, but touching 
the interests of all men in every age, for their whole 
existence. 

Look to revealed truth, and find these elements of cer- 
tainty there. There is certainty in the quaUiy of the 
knowledge. The Teacher is one who knows ; His know- 
ledge is within Himself, and that which He reveals is the 
counsel of His own mind, the plans of His own wisdom, 
the decrees of His own will. 

There is certainty in the meiliod of kncAci)i(j, We have 
a Teacher whom we are not afraid to trust, and we learn 
not by discovery or by speculation, but by faith. We 
drink in instruction implicitly. The truths revealed are so 
far above our explorations that no pride of reason can vault 
up to the platform of the Bible. We are sure, because we 
can never know enough to doubt, and all men stand to- 
gether on one footing of evidence — " Thus saith the Lord.* 
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This Science is not progressive, for we can learn no more 
if we would; nor fluctuating, because not lodged in human 
opinion but the Divine mind. The effect of this two-fold 
certainty is signal and delightful. As nothing is more cor- 
roding than a doubt on a subject in which we are enough 
interested to be anxious, so there is no state of mind so 
replete with satisfaction as the assurance of knowledge. 
The affinity of the mind for truth is met and satisfied. 
The truth itself has become a part of our consciousness 
and our inward life, and bestows such repose as approaches 
more nearly than anything else the mind's perfected bliss. 
There will be more of it in heaven, but on earth it has 
been divinely provided that the assurance of ftiith shall be 
the substitute for the certainty of heaven, and the joy of 
that faith the antepast of heaven's finished bliss. 

From this grand defect of human Science, in its essential 
lack of certainty, let us pass, to consider more briefly 
Another, viz. the want of breadth and comprehension in its 
principles. It is true, indeed, that the proper definition of 
■Science is a system of general principles. And it is true 
^hat scientific men understand the difference between a man 
of rules and a man of principles. The man of rules is an 
artisan, the man of principles is an artist. The former is 
an empiric, the latter a philosopher. One declares the 
method, the other the reasons of the method. One points 
the telescope, the other discovers the solar system and in- 
vents the parallax. One may be very knowing, the other 
is wise. That one may be shrewd, this one is great. The 
best achievements of the human intellect lie in happy 
generalizations. It was the power to generalize which gave 
the prophetic eye to Newton, to Burke, to Washington, 
each in his sphere applying the master-key of a general 
principle to unlock the dark storehouse of future and unat- 
tempted things. This forecasting knowledge, although so 
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rare among men, as to be deemed almost a lucky guest, 
shows at least how a great mind soars after the universal, 
and how the mind should be disciplined in order to become 
great. Now while it is true that each separate science 
aims to eliminate the general laws which govern it, j'et 
each one insulated from the rest, no one branch of Science 
is responsible for its conclusions to any other branch, and 
hence results an independency, and sometimes an oppo- 
sition, which quite forbids anything like a universal system. 
What is wanting is a Science of sciences, a philosophy lai^ 
enough to embrace and harmonize them all, and to bring 
the results of discovery into some simple form, which shall 
be the philosophy of the universe. This is the grandeur 
of the Bible. Considered merely as knowledge, it has 
above all others the capacity of universality. All its truths 
are world-wide. If it be law, how^ does it distil and con- 
dense all forms of moral obligation into the grand essential 
duty of love to God and our neighbour, the duty of all men 
in all time, in both worlds! If it be government and 
polity, how does it dispel the cloud that envelopes the do- 
minion of the world, and reveal the Great White Throne of 
Ilim whose right it is to reign ! How it teaches the 
grandest philosopher in the system of final causes ! How 
it impresses us w^ith the truth that all things are made for 
God ! IIow it explains the changes of dynasties, the wreck 
of empires, the turning and overturning of the nations, 
showing that He sitteth between the cherubim, be the 
people never so unquiet, making these commotions one and 
all the permitted results of His sovereignty, ix?rmitted in 
order to illustrate and to usher in the covenanted, media- 
torial reign of the Son of God ! 

Even if the subject be the motions of the physical uni- 
verse, how admirably the Bible connects the Divine will 
with the changes of matter, and subordinates the material 
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to its due place of subserving the spiritual ! This is what 
experimental Science of itself either cannot or will not do. 
It ignores the whole doctrine oi filial causes. Its induction 
resolves all things into men, mechanism, and law, recog^ 
nises no oversight of nature, no changes of matter but 
such aa are caused by mechanical necessity, and hence 
denies all miracles, and hence repudiates a special Provi- 
dence. Experimental Science maintains that it cannot, 
consistently with the principles of Induction, go beyond 
simple phenomena, and has no right to infer a moral plan 
of the universe, because it cannot be weighed in balances 
or tested with acids. It is such a confession of narrow- 
ness and partiality, as makes it unnecessary for us to 
enlarge upon it in the way of proof But it is this refusal to 
look for moral results, which renders physical science essen- 
tially atheistic : and this constitutes the third great defect. 
In consistency with the same principle on which experi- 
mental Science rejects the doctrine of final causes, it may 
deny a first cause. To the experimentalist, the world 
stands out as mere inert bulk. In examining and dissecting 
it, his mind acts mechanically, led or dragged on by one 
new fact or law after another, until, at the last-discovered 
fact or law, it halts. This is the terminus of Induction. 
Its last result is a law, never a person ; an effect, not a 
cause. It can go no further. It can see no further. If he 
should reach forward one more step, to infer the unseen 
cause from the seen effect, that step must be taken in the 
dark. Induction holds him for ever, poised on one foot, 
upon the brink of that precipice which separates the actual 
and the possible. To recognise an Invisible Director of the 
World, is to reverse the processes of experimental Science. 
For the chief maxim of Science is to receive truth only on 
tangible evidence. She brings forth her principles in tan- 
gible form. Her rule is " handle me and see." She sets the 
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inquirer down before the mighty machinery of the world, 
and when he grows bewildered and dizzy with amazement, 
she takes him to the upper platform, and shows him the one 
great wheel that moves the complicated works, and bids him 
then be satisfied. This is her ultimate stand-point. She 
tells no more, for she can see no more, and Science walks 
by sight. If he asks for a First Cause, grander and higher 
than this grand second cause, he asks unscientifically. 
The question springs from some Divine instinct of religion 
which Induction does not recognise, and must be answered 
by some lore which the wisdom of this world never taught. 

If Science taught religion even in its elementary form, 
we should still have been blessed with a pious Newton, but 
should never have heard of an infidel La Place. 

But even when Science, either physical or moral, in the 
person of some of its followers, acknowledges the fact of a 
Deity, see with what a constrained air, with how little em- 
phasis, she makes the acknowledgment ! See what a pale 
reflection it is of Divine light from second-hand evidence ! 
IIow like the cold glitter of phosphorescence in the black 
ocean ! It reveals no personal God ; and, least of all, does 
Science constrain us to anything like moral allegiance to its 
discovered first cause. This must be so from the very nature 
of the proof and the investigation. The truths which men 
discover are their servants, not their masters. When a 
man of science has, by the action of his own mind, deve- 
loped some hidden law of nature, some general principle 
of life, that discovery is as if it were his own creation, 
which might have been lost to the generations but for him. 
As one of the forces of the world it is an agent, not a lord ) 
to be used, not obeyed. No matter whether it be in phy- 
sics or in morals, the truth has been subjected to man's 
authoritative tests, has been fused in the crucible of his 
own mind, has passed under the die of his moulding ix)wer; 
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and when it comes forth for the currency of general 
thought, it bears the image and superscription of man, not 
God. 

How diflferently does the Bible teach the truth of a 
Deity ! not by the cold glitter of mere intelligence, but by 
the living sunlight, whose light is warmth ; and not only 
teaches, it exhibits Him. If Science ever indicates a God, 
she only points to the darkness where He dwells, and leaves 
us unimpassioned and unimpressed. But the Word of God 
is His manifestation. He comes near to us in it, lays His 
hand upon us, draws away the veil of conjecture from our 
eyes, makes the whole splendour of His attributes shine 
into us, penetrates us with a new sense. We are no longer 
guessing scientifically at a simple, barren existence. He 
is no longer a philosophical abstraction, a First Cause, 
nameless and bodiless; but a living, powerful, moral 
Master, your Lord and mine. The profoundest instinct of 
our natures, which had slept through the moonlight of our 
scientific studies, is waked up suddenly by the flash of 
morning, the glow of eternity. It shines out from the 
mind of God, and when it penetrates the mind of man, it 
stirs the world within him to live and grow. It is the 
day-spring from on high. 

Did Science ever dream of a God incarnate — the mind 
and heart of Deity coming out to us through our own warm 
flesh and blood, and trying all the cords of human sympa- 
thy, to make us know and feel the God within us ? Did 
Science, physical or moral, ever hint at the august truth 
of a present God, the consoling fact of a superintending 
God, the sublime and terrible view of a judging God, the 
felt grace of a redeeming God ? Did Science ever say more, 
essentially more than this : " here is something before us ; 
a world, a mass of matter ; let us see if we can extract 
something out of it." And that something, if it be extracted 
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at all, legitimately or illegitimately, what is it ? The very 
zero of theological truth, viz., a possible intelligence, of 
which Science can positively affirm or deny just nothing. 

In this comparison of Science and Revelation, I have 
thus far considered them in those points in which they 
come together and stand side by side. I have aimed to 
show that, regarded merely as systems of instruction, hu- 
man Science has no well-grounded claim which entitles it 
to precedence ; that though Science and Revelation both 
spring from the unity of Divinity, yet that, in the present 
state of human Science, the believer in Revelation may 
stand firm in his position of faith, and demand that Science 
shall grow older and stronger and wiser before he will lift 
one foot from the platform of the Bible ; and that until 
Science shall attest itself by more certainty in its methods 
and conclusions, more universality in its principles, and a 
less atheistic spirit, he will still continue to wait on the 
Lord and rejoice in the light that comes from the entrance 
of his Word. Until that time, Revelation, as the grander 
power of the two, may exercise a majestic patience. It 
can afford to wait till Science has so far fledged its wings 
as to soar into the skies and see by the light of God, and 
then Science and Revelation will be at one. 

But, before I conclude, I ought, in justice to our high 
and holy theme, to glance at one consideration, which dis- 
plays the value and power of the Word of God, not in com- 
parison with Science, but as standing alone in a position 
which Physical Science never assumed to occupy, and which 
Moral Science only vainly emulates. Regarding Divine 
Revelation as an agent for the education of man, we ought 
to consider its character for moral influence. See how it 
lays hold on all the motive powers of man, and the con- 
science first. Assuming the moral sense as a universal 
attribute, it appeals to it directly, with such authority that, 
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whether man obeys or refuses, he feels that he is yielding 
to or resisting his God and Maker. And, next to the con- 
science, the Word of God addresses the hopes and fears of 
the soul by promises and threats the most soul-stirring. 
The love of life, the love of happiness, the love of excel- 
lence, the ambition of an honourable place in the esteem 
of all good beings, these are the impulses of hope, stirred 
up by the promises. Oneness with God, an eternal com- 
panionship with him, boundless knowledge, boundless bliss, 
and spotless purity covenanted for ever, these are the pro- 
mises that move the hope, powerful, ennobling, good, and 
perfectly good. 

On the other hand are the fears stirred up by the threats. 
The dread of woe, dread of death, and dread of degrada- 
tion before the universe, these are the instincts of nature, 
energized to agony by the thought of separation from God 
and all the good, and of communion for ever with the foul 
and the fallen, increasing hate, remorseful sorrow, world 
without end. If we search our natures through, there are 
no hopes and fears supreme like these. If we explore the 
whole realm of thought, there are no objects of hope and 
fear so commanding. And when these fail, and when they 
succeed, there is one sanction more penetrating to the heart 
and seizing the aflfections ; it is the appeal of gratitude to 
all men for incalculable mercy to each, the appeal of re- 
deeming love. Wherever it is felt, it is felt beyond ex- 
pression and beyond resistance, with only the regret that 
it cannot be felt more deeply. Nothing in earth or heaven 
can take the soul captive, lead it willingly away from its 
sins, bow it down in delighted adoration, melt it into a 
flood of thankful penitence, and raise it up a changed and 
transformed soul, like the love of a bleeding Saviour. He 
who resists it resists Heaven's last attempt at moral influ- 
ence. He who obeys it yields to the moral omnipotence 
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of God, exerted on the most vital forces of the human 
character. 

And now, mark the operation of these forces, and trace 
the growth of the character trained thus by the Bible. 
While he who is educated by any form of Science alone, 
without the Word of God, leans on his own understanding 
and follows a fool's guidance ; while obeying his uncorrected 
impulses he stumbles when he thought he was safest; 
while, with no standard but his self-erected one, he may 
prostrate it as he pleases ; while with no master but his 
will, he is the foot-ball and plaything of those passions 
which are more wilful than his will ; while thoughtful only 
of the world he becomes, like it, the very vanity of vanities. 
Not so the faith-trained man, whose light is from the en- 
trance of God's word. 

Seeking all things from above, he schools his spirit to the 
patient waiting upon God. Strong in God, when weakest 
in himself, he is fortified for trials that would else over- 
power him. His life is not fitful, because his standjird is 
unearthly, planted in the Rock of Ages. His belief is not 
opinion, and does not flow and ebb with the fashion of 
thinking. He is gentle from the humility that is in the 
habit of bending before God, yet courageous with the ambi- 
tion of having God for his own. It is the beautiful moral 
of faith. It is the highest fulfilment of the law of his 
being, the noblest working of regenerated manhood, than 
which a seraph's is not nobler, who at the Eternal Throne 
adores and burns. 

And now, with another word, I close this discourse, and 
with it, as I am informed, this course of Lectures. It is 
fitting that the course should conclude with the Bible. It 
is well that the preacher's parting word should be of faith 
in the revealed Word of God, which giveth light. Hold it 
in its wholeness as the best teaching on all subjects which 
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the world has seen yet ; true on all subjects, even though 
partial on some, and full enough on every subject necessary 
to educate us for unmortality. Hold it supreme, sacredly 
high above all other teaching, for that which the world 
cannot teach, the redemption of the world, which the world 
never thought of, and Heaven never thought of but once. 
In this one truth is the light which is the life of men. In 
this one truth are garnered up all human interests, all 
human relations, duties, and destinies. Men have no con- 
cern with any knowledge that is so vast, so profound, so 
vital. The world's existence hinges on the redemption by 
Christ, and Heaven's central glory is the Crucified. He 
who has not studied Redemption, whatever else he may- 
have leanied, knows nothing yet as he ought to know it. 
He who has been taught this Divinely, is wise above all 
other lore. It comprehends the life-principle of all other 
knowledge, explains terrestrial events, will survive terres- 
trial things. It will be the starting point of our immortal- 
ized minds, will be the impulse of our immortal growth, 
will make the perfection of our likeness to God, to know 
Christ and Him crucified. Hold the Bible then sacredest 
and best, not only for its certainty — surer than any other 
knowledge — not only for its deep and wide philosophy of 
men, of things, of the univeres ; but far away and above all 
other reasons, hold it as the Revelation of a Saviour for the 
lost. 
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XIV. 
THE 

EISTORICAL EVIDENCES OF CHRISTIANITY. 

** For tuk now of the days that art patt^ which were before ther^ since the day that God created man tqion 
A\t earth, ar»d ask fnm the one side of hearen unto the othcr^ wheUter there hath been any such thing ai 
tliis great tJiing iSj or hath been heard like itr* Dect. iv. 32. 

THE religion of the Gospel, my brethren, as presented 
to us in the inspired pages of the Bible, is guarded by 
every defence, and enforced by every argument, which can 
be fairly demanded, either by the intellect or by the heart. 
Opposed on all sides by the spiritual enemj'^ of our race, 
by the corrupt and sensual propensities of our fallen nature, 
and by the cavils of infidel sophistry, under the abused 
names of philosophy and science; it rises from each 
assault with renewed confidence in the truth of God. For 
no attack on Christianity has ever resulted in success. No 
weapon formed against it has ever prospered. On the con- 
trary, it has triumphed in every contest, and still goes on, 
conquering and to conquer. And how ? By what human 
power? By what human influence? By what human 
interest ? Where are its mines of gold ? Where are its 
fleets and armies? Where are its resources of earthly 
government and territory? Where are its motives of 
ambition^ avarice, or pride ? Where are its allurements of 
worldly pleasure ; its supremacy in worldly knowledge ; its 
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command over worldly learning, science, or policy ? With- 
out any of these — nay, rather against them all — Christi- 
anity has gained its pure and peaceful victories through the 
might of heavenly truth, and the force of the Divine 
blessing. If it were a device of men, the hostility of men 
would long ago have overthrown it. But because it is of 
God, the opposition of the world, and the enmity of Satan^ 
combined together, have never been able to prevail. 

It is not my design, however, on the present occasion, to 
explore the vast field of evidence which is laid open by the 
sublime claims of the Christian system. To other and to 
abler advocates I shall leave the varied aspects of the 
noble subject which the infidel tendencies of the present 
day have called upon us to examine ; and I shall confine 
myself to a brief review of the single proof derived from 
historical facts, which no intelligent mind can question, in 
the full conviction that even this alone is all-sufficient to 
demonstrate the celestial origin and Divine authority of the 
Gospel. May the Spirit of the living God be graciously 
present with us, that the humble effort be not made in vain ! 

I undertake, then, to establish this broad proposition, 
that the heavenly truth and power of Christianity, as it is 
set forth in the Holy Scriptures, are inscribed in character 
of living light on the whole foce of history. And I ask 
your best attention, my brethren, to each step in the argu- 
ment as I pass along. 

1. Commencing with the Old Testament, look, I pray 
you, at the historical fiicts which prove its truth beyond 
the possibility of refutation. For the entire nation of the 
Jews are witnesses to their own marvellous descent, laws, 
and religion, all mingled inseparably with prophecies and 
stupendous miracles, and marked by a totally peculiar 
principle of polity, standing alone amongst the families, 
tribes, kingdoms, and empires of our world. No other 
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people ever existed, as a distinct nation, who traced their 
existence from one man, as they do from Abraham. No 
other people of antiquity possessed the knowledge of the 
one true God, clear of all idolatry. No other people were 
delivered from bondage, without war or violence, by the 
display of Almighty power; sustained miraculously for 
forty years in the wilderness, and established victoriously 
over seven nations more powerful than themselves. No 
nation beside the Jews had a form of government so free, 
Ijenevolent, and equal ; where every family had its own 
allotment of land; where justice was administered so 
fairly ; where there was no room allowed for tyranny upon 
the one hand, or licentiousness upon the other ; where bro- 
therly love and kindness and charity were commanded by 
the very laws ; and where the whole system, from the wor- 
ship of the Sanctuary down to the smallest regulation of 
domestic life, was all held by the express dictation of the 
Almighty. No nation beside the Jews could boast of pos- 
sessing a clear continuous history of four thousand years ; 
beginning at the creation, and proceeding almost to the 
coming of their great Messiah ; all written by holy men, 
who claimed the gift of Inspiration, and proved it by pro- 
phecies which have been so wonderfully fulfilled. And no 
nation, unassisted by Divine power, could have subsisted 
as they have done ; for more than seventeen hundred years 
have passed away since their country was taken from 
them, and their city Jerusalem, with its magnificent temple, 
was razed to the ground, according to the Divine predic- 
tion, and they became dispersed and despised throughout 
the earth. And yet they have refused to abandon their 
ancient faith. They have refused to amalgamate with 
others. They have remained, all over the world, a distinct 
and peculiar people, for almost eighteen centuries together ; 
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and still continue to maintain their marvellous individu- 
ality even in our own day. 

Here, then, I place the first great series of historical 
facts, which is totally incontrovertible. No cavils of infi- 
delity can ever overthrow it, because it stands, like the sun 
in the firmament, single and alone, as a light to the world. 
The unbeliever, indeed, undertakes to account for the whole 
by supposing that Moses, the great lawgiver and leader of 
the ancient Jews, was only a skilful impostor, who deluded 
the people. But it needs a thousandfold more credulity to 
accept this hypothesis, than to receive the records of the 
Bible. Assuredly, if we admit the being of a God, all 
those wonders might have taken place without any diffi- 
culty ; whereas, if we imagine that Moses was an impostor, 
the whole history becomes a gross and absurd impossibility. 
For how could any -impostor persuade the nation of the 
Jews, amounting to more than two millions of souls, that 
they were led out of Egypt, sustained in the wilderness, 
and established in Canaan, by the very power of God, dis- 
played by the most public and open wonders, if those 
wonders never took place at all ? How could an imix)stor 
undertake such miracles as those which were witnessed by 
that extraordinary people ? Let the infidel collect all the 
lies of heathenism together, and he will find nothing to be 
compared, for a moment, with the stupendous works of 
God displayed in the sight of Israel. Nay, I confidently 
aver that the mind of man never conceived so vast and 
amazing a scries of astounding manifestations. And how 
could an impostor address his history to a whole people as 
Moses does in the Book of Deuteronomy, appealing to them 
as eye-witnesses ? How could an impostor reveal to man- 
kind the only system of pure religion, full of precepts of 
benevolence, purity, and truth ? Would an impostor lead 
a life of the utmost self-denial, labour, and simplicity, as 
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Moses did, without even leaving to his own sons any office 
of pre-eminence or dignity ? Could an impostor prophesy 
to his own nation a future history of calamity, oppression, 
and desolation, as Moses did to Israel, all of which we 
know to have been fulfilled ? Could an impostor deliver to 
the world laws, religion, and principles, which were adopted 
in after ages by all the most favoured nations, and are 
believed at this hour, as firmly as ever, though empires, and 
races, and systems have risen and fallen, and three thousand 
four hundred years have rolled away ? Could an impostor, 
ivith a succession of other impostors, predict the most re- 
markable events of all future time, — the destructions of 
Nineveh, and Babylon, and Tyre; the debasement of 
Egypt, the subversion of the Greek and Roman empires, 
the ruin of Jerusalem and the dispersion of the Jews, the 
coming of Christ, His sufiering and death, and the esta- 
blishment of His Church, all of which we know to have 
been accomplished ? No, no, my brethren ! This hypo- 
thesis of the infidel is the wildest of all absurdities. When 
we believe that the infinite foreknowledge and power of 
God were employed on behalf of His people, there is no 
diflSculty. But he who refuses to believe this, is forced to 
believe a thousand impossibilities at open war with all 
human contrivance and capacity. 

2. Here, then, in the wonderful career of the literal 
Israel, we have the first great historical demonstration of 
the truth of God, in the Old Testament. And we have a 
parallel to it, not less convincing, in the establishment of 
the Church, the Spiritual Israel, in the New Testament 
Scriptures. For no man can deny the one, any more than 
he can deny the other. The Church exists. This fact 
is notorious. How and when did it come into being ? The 
heathen historians all agree with the Bible that its founder 
was Jesus Christ ; that He was crucified at Jerusalem in the 
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rdign of the emperor Tiberius; that His followers woee 
poor unlettered men; thi^ their ocmyerts increased rajddljr 
throu^out the old Roman empire ; that they were bitterly 
persecuted^ fix>m time to tune^ during fhe first three hundred 
years, because they opposed the heathenism which was 
eTerywhere established. And every one khows^ that soon 
afterwards their religion was triumphant over the civilized 
world. The Scriptures account for all this by diowing tiiait 
this religion was the fulfilment and completion of the pcoh 
vious system, given to ancient Israel; that Jesus was tiui 
Son of God, who became incarnate for the salvation of man* 
kind ; that His ministry was marked by constant miracles; 
that He died upon the cross as an atonement o£kring for tibe 
sins of the world ; that He arose from the dead, according 
to His own prediction, and ascended into Heaven ; that tte 
Holy Spirit came upon the Apostles, and enabled those 
ignorant and humble men to proclaim the most sublime tani 
pure system which was ever known ; that they went Stoek 
place to place, in labours, in toils, in danger, and in suflfer- 
ings, according to the command of their Divine Master; 
and that everywhere, by their preaching and their miracles, 
the power of God gave them success in converting multi- 
tudes from the horrible superstitions of Paganism, and a 
life of sin, and thus established the Church, which has de- 
scended to our own day. 

But all this, too, the infidel treats as an imposture. And 
in so doing, as in the other case, he tries to get rid of an 
imaginary diflBculty, by embracing real and absolute impos- 
sibilities. For in truth, this difficulty of the unbeliever is 
no difficulty at all, when we admit that God loved the 
poor fallen world which He had once created, and designed 
to give mankind a Saviour to redeem them from their sins, 
and prepare them for life and happiness eternal. But how 
should an impostor undertake a work like this? How 
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should the unlettered son of a carpenter have invented the 
fiublimest system of holiness which was ever known amongst 
mankind? And what motive could have induced our 
Lord to deceive His followers ? Was it the love of wealth, 
when He chose poverty for His portion ? Was it the love 
of power, when He refused to be made a king ? Was it the 
love of ease, when He led a life of persecution, and submitted 
to be crucified ? And what motive could have governed 
His Apostles to imitate His course, and become, like Him, 
^willing martyrs to the cause of His Gospel ? And whence 
did they derive the wondrous power which enabled the poor 
fishermen of Galilee to do a mightier work bej'ond com- 
parison than all the sages, philosophers, and priests that 
ever existed since the world began ? 

Thus the plain truth of history stares the infidel in the 
face, and demonstrates, of necessity, the Divine truth and 
power of the Gospel. For the Church of Christ is esta- 
blished, and is, at this very moment, notwithstanding all our 
faults and imperfections, the mightiest power upon the 
earth. And this Church, by the infidel's own acknowledg- 
ment, was founded by a poor mechanic of Nazareth, who 
was persecuted by His countrymen, and was crucified be- 
tween two thieves, in the reign of the emperor Tiberius, 
and His instruments were twelve poor ignorant men, of 
the lower orders, while the thirteenth, St. Paul, though 
learned for his time and country, was utterly destitute of 
rank, connexion, or authority, despised by the Romans 
because he was a Jew, and hated by the Jews when he 
became a Christian. Could it ever enter the head of 
thirteen such men to go forth for the purpose of overturn- 
ing, by lies and imposture, the religion and philosophy of 
the whole world ? Is it conceivable that these impostors 
should have devoted themselves to such a wild and ridicu- 
lous attempt, in the service of a crucified man, whom they 
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most haye known to be a deoehrert Ib it pomM^ that a 
oompany of foolish and erarjr knaved oouM have gdfed 
mankind io oompletely^ that their con^erta were rmiAy to 
go to prison, and to death, for a lie, which any reasmiable 
mind might have detected, when their claims and their 
actual performances were compared together? Is it to be 
believed, for a moment, that the Apdstles, who must have 
known the cheat, should have been themselves wilMi^ to 
pass thirty or forty years of life in colistant tmhr atid 
dan^rs, and at last become willing martyrs to the ftlief 
hood ? And could all this have sucoeeided throughout the 
most civilized and enlightened countries of the h^itiien 
world, in overturning the philosophy and the religkti of 
every nation, notwithstanding the oppoeition of prince and 
rulers, laws and customs, arts and eloquence, in the palmy 
days of the old Roman empire ? 

Hence, I maintain that the infidel, in refudng to bdteve 
the Divine truth of the Christian religion, rejects the pldn 
testimony of historical fact, and gives his mind up to the 
most absurd impossibilities. In all the annals of our race, 
there is no other instance of an assault upon the established 
religion and morals of mankind, by such an instrumentality 
as that of the poor fishermen of Galilee. In all the records 
of humanity there is nothing to justify the preposterous 
notion that such an assault, by any earthly management, 
could have been crowned with success. While, on the 
other hand, there is no reason whatever for doubting the 
love or power of God. Why should not the Almighty 
have pitied the fallen and ruined condition of His crea- 
tures ? Why should He not have revealed His truth and 
mercy, and given them the means of returning to holiness 
and happiness ? Why should He not have provided them 
with a Saviour, and brought life and immortality to light 
in His blessed Gospel ? In believing all this, we believe 
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nothing which is not perfectly accordant with the attributes 
of the Almighty. While, in rejecting it, the infidel believes 
a mass of absurdities, totally impossible to the powers of 
human nature, and in direct and palpable contradiction to 
all the motives, capacities, and conduct of mankind. 

3. The third branch of this e^ddence of history leads us 
to consider Christianity as the only moral and spiritual 
enlightener of the world. Thus, it is well known to every 
ordinary reader, that the old Greeks and Romans were 
highly civilized in everything else, while they were utterly 
debased in morals and religion. Their writers are used, 
to this day, as masters in all our schools. Homer, -^schy- 
lus, and Sophocles amongst the poets; Herodotus, Xeno- 
phon, and Thucydides amongst historians; Pericles and 
Demosthenes among orators; Aristotle, Plato, and Epic- 
tetus among philosophers, gave the brightest lustre to the 
literature of Greece. And, amongst the Romans, Virgil, 
Horace, and Juvenal, Livy and Tacitus, Cicero and Quin- 
tilian, Seneca and Lucretius, with a long list of others, 
shone with equal brilliancy. In architecture, in painting, 
in sculpture, these ancients were confessedly pre-eminent ; 
and the world has never exceeded them in individual ex- 
amples of patriotism, and magnanimity, and heroic valour. 
But their religious faith was a mass of falsehood and cor- 
ruption. Saturn, the oldest of their imaginary gods, was 
believed to have devoured his own children, and to have 
been dethroned by his son Jupiter, who was the sovereign 
of the gods, and held his court on Mount Olympus. His 
history was a picture of corruption and debauchery. Juno, 
his wife, was called the queen of heaven, and was a vixen 
and a shrew. His daughter, Venus, was the patroness of 
all licentiousness. Bacchus was the god of wine and 
drunkenness. Mercury was the god of thieves. Mars and 
Bellona were the patrons of war. True, indeed, the vir- 
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ta^ had their appropriate deities likewise^ bat all of tb^e 
were inferior in power, and were held to have no dmninion 
or prerogative which could be compared with thoee of the 
superior gods, whose whole administration was marked 
with every crime of human profligacy. While all these 
celestial powers were supposed to be subject to the Fates, or 
Destiny, represented by three old women, against vrhoee 
dedsions Jupiter himself could do nothing. 

Of course there could be no true morality in union with 
mch a religion, because the gods themselves were lielieved 
to be examples of every favourite sin. The laws of the land 
did, indeed, preser^^e those precepts which were essential to 
the defence of life, liberty, and property ; because, without 
these, society could not be held farther. Tl^ philoso* 
phers, also, taught many sublime and pure truths, whkh 
were adopted'' by their disciple. They maintained, like* 
wise, a future judgment, founded on the rules of moral vir* 
tue. But this judgment was not committed to the gods. 
Three deified mortals, who, in their lifetime, had been 
kings, were supposed to be the judges; and thus virtue 
was entirely divorced from religion, and only supported by 
the common standard of human law and sentiment. Hence, 
their wisest and best men indulged, without scruple, in 
unnatural lusts, despised the popular superstition, while 
they honoured it outwardly, and wandered, without any 
resting-place for the mind or the heart, in the midst of 
spiritual darkness and confusion. 

Such, briefly, was the universal condition of the most 
enlightened nations of the world, during those classic ages, 
whose monuments of literature, eloquence, and art we still 
delight to honour. The Jews were the only exception ; 
because they were taught of God. Their dispersion 
throughout the countries of the heathen, though decreed 
by the Divine judgment as a punishment for their sins, 
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was overruled by Providence so as to make them the 
instruments to disseminate the truth among the heathen. 
Their sacred writings were more ancient, by a thousand 
years, than those of Herodotus, the oldest Greek historian. 
Pythagoras lived five hundred years before the advent 
of Christ, and all the other philosophers were still later. 
The whole of these, therefore, had abundant opportunity 
to learn, from the Jewish Scriptures, those principles which 
so many unreflecting men have thought fit to ascribe to 
the unassisted light of nature. From the books of Moses, 
Lycurgus might easily have taken the best parts of his 
famous system for Lacedaemonia. And Solon, the lawgiver 
of Athens, had equal access to the same fountain of truth, 
which was alike open to Nunia, of Rome, and all the other 
sages of antiquity. So striking was the similarity between 
the sacred records of Israel and the system of Plato, espe- 
cially, that one of the old Fathers asks, " Who is Plato, but 
Moses speaking Greek ?" Besides this, however, it is ob- 
vious that some portion of the Divine truth,^which was 
held by the patriarch Noah, must have descended from 
him to all the nations of the earth ; and hence, it is mani- 
fest that we can readily account for the historical fact that 
a certain amount of God's own teaching was still retained 
amongst the awful corruptions of heathenism; enough, like 
the glimmering stars in the darkness of the night, to shed 
some feeble radiance upon the eyes of the spectator, but 
not enough to dispel the deep obscurity, or guide the tra- 
veller through the prevailing gloom. 

But I must ask your attention to another and a later 
period in the history of Europe, when even this classic 
light, such as it was, was scattered by the irruption of the 
barbarian hordes upon the old Roman empire. Look back, 
then, I pray you, upon the condition of Germany, Austria, 
France, Sweden, Denmark, Holland, England, and the rest. 
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What were aU of these, cor own aaoeston^ e^tee® een- 
tariesago? What were loost of th^n, even foor e^itoriei 
later? Every reader of history knxmu thirit they were 
heathen savages, but little superior to our own native 
Indian tribes, in religion,. learning, or civilizaticm. And 
what has made them such as we now behold, but Chri^ 
aoity ? What but the labours and the miracles and tb$ 
heavenly teachings of those poor apostles of Galilee con- 
quered the corruption of Greece and Bmne, and enlii^t^neil 
4lie gross barbarism of the rest of Europe? And ww not 
this wondrous work of human improvement a worthy 
cause for the incarnation of the Son of God, vrhea ii» 
subtlety of Satan, and the insane folly of the human hearty 
had wrapped mankind in the thickest clouds of idolatry, 
cruelty, and licentioumess, and nothing could vqjenerat^ 
tiiem but light and power from Heaven ? 

4. And this leads me to observe the fourth hktoc^ 
proof which demonstrates the Divine origin of our holy 
religion, namely, that the Bible alone has restored to 
woman her true place of dignity and importance in the 
social system of the world. Search the records of all the 
nations; go abroad at this day through the territories of 
the heathen and the Turk ; and everywhere you will find 
that woman is debased to be either the drudge and slave, 
or else the sensual plaything of the stronger sex; and 
nowhere but among Christians can you see her in her true 
position, as our counsellor, our companion, and our help- 
mate ; the teacher of our early years, the dearest comfort 
of our home, the encourager and supporter of piety and 
religion, and the strongest bond, as well as the brightest 
ornament of society. Nothing short of a Divine power 
could have wrought such a revolution in the domestic and 
social feelings of our race ; and the infidel, when he seeks 
to discredit it, not only destroys all hope of the future life, 
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but digs the grave of the most precious blessings of this 
present world, which have survived the ruins of the fall. 

5. I shall only add, as the fifth and last historical proof, 
tLe unquestionable fact that the Bible has impressed its 
stamp of purity and benevolence upon all the governments, 
laws, institutions, and customs of the best and mightiest 
nations of the world ; and that those are the greatest among 
these nations, where its Divine authority is best main- 
'tained, according to the rule laid down by the Almighty : 
^* Righteousness exalteth a nation, but sin is the reproach 
of any people;" " Those that honour me I will honour, and 
those that despise me shall be lightly esteemed." I mean 
not to say that any government has yet appeared, which 
lias been wholly guided by Christian principle. Far from 
it. The Saviour himself declared, *• My kingdom is not of 
this world." But I do mean to say, and I say it most con- 
fidently, that the Christian religion has modified and 
restrained the evil, and stimulated the good, in the whole 
history of our race, wherever it has planted its standard. 
It has moderated the fierceness of war. It has cherished 
the arts of peace. It has sweetened the bondage of the 
slave, when it could not free him altogether. It has puri- 
fied literature, painting, and sculpture from their old 
licentiousness. It has abolished the ancient severities of 
the rack and the prison-house. It has difi^uscd the blessings 
of education. It has guarded the oath of office, and of 
judicial testimony, by an appeal to the Searcher of Hearts. 
It has elevated the whole moral sense of every civilized 
community. And at this moment, in spite of all the 
enmity of Satan, and the opposition of misguided and 
insane men, the Bible is the great book of the ruling 
nations of the world, and all the good attempted or achieved 
among them is connected, directly or indirectly, with its 
controlling influence. 
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What nowy I beseech you, has the unbeliev^ to tSleg^ 
against this mass of historical evidence t Mrst^ he 69mk 
at the war which the Almighty Erected against the wicked 
and idolatrous Canaanites; as if God did not k]K>w when it 
was right to exterminate a race of most flagitious mnoMS, 
ind deliver them to the sword of justice. Yet the infidel 
himself approves the principle which governs the eartibly 
judge, ^hen he condemns the murderer to death, and 
opders the sheriff to execute the sentence. Why then 
does he deny the prerogative of the Lord, who ia th^ judge 
of all the earth, to condemn a most ahandcxued and 
depraved people, and commission Israel to execute the 
sentence, for the very purpose of impressing them with a 
^^ deeper sense of hatred for the sins which had thus incurfed 
the IHvlne displeasure? So far is this frmn being really 
open to objection, that it is a strong example to mankind 
of the principle which guides the government of God. tn 
the same way, the Almighty has always been directing the 
scourge of war, pestilence, and famine. The infliction, in 
every case, is doubtless a chastisement of sin, as it was in 
the case of Canaan. And here, indeed, we might well ask, 
what does the unbeliever gain by supposing that all the 
calamities in the world are the result of chance or accident, 
or, at most, of human ignorance or folly ? He does not 
deny that there is a God who created all things, and thus 
far he professes to agree with the Christian. But is it not 
absurd to imagine that God abandons His work to itself, as 
soon as He has made it, and thiijks it no longer worthy of 
His government and care? Would the infidel praise the 
wisdom of a man who should employ his utmost power 
and skill in constructing piece after piece of the most 
exquisite machinery, and then cast them all ^.way without 
any further attention? How infinitely more just and 
rational is the doctrine of Christianity, that all the events 
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of this life are subject to the controlling Providence of the 
Almighty; that judgment is appointed to the rebellious, 
and mercy to the obedient, and that the whole complicated 
system is regulated by His wisdom, so that ultimately all 
things shall work together for good to those that love Him. 

Next, however, I may briefly notice the trivial cavils of 
the infidel against the miracles, which he sagely condemns 
as contrary to experience, because they were only granted 
on special occasions, connected with the early history of 
Israel, and the first establishment of the Church But 
here again he talks absurdly, because it belongs to God's 
wisdom, and not to ours, to determine the times and the 
seasons when the state of mankind called for those extra- 
ordinary manifestations. The proof of miracles is written 
on the face of history, as I have already shown; and as it 
is impossible to account for the facts of the Jewish narra- 
tive on any other hypothesis, without utterly subverting 
all the rules of human evidence, and equally impossible to 
account, without miracles, for the establishment of the 
Church, we are compelled to admit them on the highest 
reason. Certainly no man who allows the being of a God, 
can deny that He may work miracles when He deems it 
necessary. And it is equally plain, that as God is the only 
competent judge of the necessity, it is our duty and privi- 
lege to praise the goodness which employed them for the 
vindication of His government, and the establishment of 
His truth and mercy in the salvation of mankirid. 

The third objection of the infidel is usually directed 
against the fact that Christianity, in the hands of the Pope 
of Rome, was the cause of innumerable wars, persecutions, 
cruelty, and bloodshed, far surpassing the worst periods of 
heathenism itself. But here, too, is a most unwarranted 
assumption. None of all this was the work of Christianity, 
as we see it in the Bible ; but, on the contrary, it was the 
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work of reckless ambition and human polksy^ in alUance 
^ith saperstitiora, avarice, and pride. And the S^ptoms 
th^xiselves derive from those mehincholy &cts a mm €vi- 
^enoe of their Divine authority, because they predicted the 
idling away of the Church from its original purity, and 
iSie reign of an antichristian power, who, sitting in* lli^ 
temple of God, should bring in a long p^iod of ^oorruption 
aiMl imquity. Yet even through these ages of daiiDMSB 
and despotism, the religion of the !Kb3e was tnmsmittBi 
40ira, fix>m generation to generation, until at length it was 
reinstated in the face of the worid by the ^orious Befiuma- 
^n of the sixteenth century. And since that Uessed 
evait, it is notorious that Christianity has eserted tlie fa^ 
^and purest influence against all that k evil, and in &vaar 
t)f all that is good and true. 

Lastly, the infidel objects to the strifes and discusabm 
among Christians themselves, and pointei to the blots and 
imperfections of their lives as decisive proofii of the insuf- 
ficiency of the Scriptures, and the uncertainty of their 
teaching, so inconsistent with their claims to be a Eevela- 
tion from Heaven. But in this he ignorantly mistakes the 
true principles of judgment, by confounding the Word of 
God with the infirmity of men. I grant that the strifes 
and discussions of Christians are sad proofs of human weak- 
ness. I grant that the inconsistencies of professing 
believers are a mournful evidence of defective faith. But 
what Christian Church was ever known to cast the blame 
upon the Bible ? Or what Christian man ever denied that 
the fault was in himself alone ? And what right has the 
infidel to say that the Scriptures, in the authority of which 
all Christians agree, are the source of the varieties in 
which they differ ? 

So far, however, are these defects from furnishing an 
argument against the Christianity of the Bible, that they 
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afford, in truth, a direct evidence to demonstrate its Divine 
inspiration. For there we read that, notwithstanding the 
establishment of the system of God in ancient Israel, the 
tendency to corruption produced a sad decline, so that their 
idolatry and wickedness brought down upon them the 
severest chastisements, and finally provoked the Almighty 
to give them up to national ruin. We read, also, the dis- 
tinct prediction, that after the decease of the Apostles, men 
would arise in the Church, speaking perverse things, to 
draw away disciples after them ; that the time should come 
when men would be proud, boastful, and rebellious, having 
the form of godliness but denying the power thereof; tliat 
by reason of this, the way of truth should be evil spoken 
of; that there would be a general declension of the life of 
faith, so that iniquity should abound, and the love of many 
should grow cold ; that before the second coming of Christ 
in judgment, it should be as it was in the days of Noah, 
when the deluge descended and destroyed them. All this, 
and much more, the Bible itself declares ; and hence, the 
very divisions, strifes, and worldliness of Christians, which 
are so absurdly insisted on as an argument against the 
Scriptures, are in reality a perfect demonstration that they 
could only have for their author that omniscient God who 
seeth the end from the beginning. 

The infidel, therefore, is inexcusable in the rejection of 
that only Divine religion which brings life and immortality 
to light, through the precious Gospel of our Lord and 
Saviour. The differences amongst Christians, however 
deplorable, only prove the more forcibly the authority of 
that Bible, in which they all agree. And the absurdity of 
raising an objection to the truth of religion out of these 
differences is palpably evident from this, that the caviller 
takes good care never to follow the same course in anything 
else. lie knows, perfectly well, that there is truth in law, 
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although lawyers disagree ; that there is truth in medidne, 
though doctors differ; that there is troth in government, 
though politicians quarrel ; that there is truth in morality, 
though the world is full of villany and selfidiness. And 
he understands, likewise, that on idl those subjects the b^ 
proof of truth lies in the very fact, that tliere is a certain 
amouat of authority in which all parties concur, and to 
which they all appeal, as so much common property. Why, 
then, does he reftise to apply the same reasonikig to the 
Bible, when he knows that all Christians, without Excep- 
tion, acknowledge it as a revelation from Heaven, imd only 
dispute because they do not follow the same principles oi 
interpretation ? If we should think that man a fool or a 
lunatic, who rejects all law, all medicine, all government, 
because lawyers, doctors, and statesmen are seen perpetu- 
ally to disagree, what should be thought of him who r^ects 
the religion of the Bible, because Christians differ? 

I have no doubt, however, after the observation and 
reflection of many years, that all the infidelity of our day 
is mainly attributable to the sin of wilful ignorance. 
Indeed, I believe it impossible for any man to read the 
Scriptures through, with a serious and candid mind, without 
a firm persuasion that they contain what they profess — the 
Word of God, which maketh wise unto salvation. And in 
this lies the crime of infidelity, in the sight of Heaven, 
that the Divine Record is rejected at second hand, without 
a fair and full examination; that the cause is decided 
without an impartial hearing; that Moses and the Pro- 
phets, the Saviour and the Apostles, Martyrs and Con- 
fessors, the whole Church of Christ, and the mercy and 
love of God Himself, are all condemned, without a fair 
and honest trial ; and thus the poor infidel treats the only 
hope of a dying world, and the salvation of his own soul, 
with less attention and regard than he bestows upon the 
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lightest matter of earthly property. 0, how shall he 
answer for this high contempt, when he stands before the 
Judgment Seat? How shall he justify the devotion of his 
noblest faculties to every object of sensual appetite, and 
sordid gain, and fleeting honour; while he disdained to 
listen to the words of God, and scorned the offered inherit- 
ance of life eternal? May no such criminal scorn, my 
beloved brethren, be charged on any soul amongst you ! 
May you all have grace to acquire that knowledge, and 
secure that happiness, which the blessed Redeemer has 
promised to bestow on every sincere seeker! Then you 
will see, for yourselves, the majesty, the purity, and the 
wisdom of the Gospel system. You will pity and wonder 
at the blindness and prejudice of unbelief. You will 
behold the demonstration of Divine truth in all the great 
events of history. And you will experience, above all, the 
power of that precious religion, which alone can take the 
sting from death, and the victory from the grave, and give 
you that peace which passeth understanding, which the 
world can neither give nor take away. 
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XV. 
THE 

INTERNAL EVIDENCES OF CHRISTIANITY. 

** 1/ any man taU do Hit wSi, he shtdl know of the dodrine whdher Ubtof God,** St. Jobx ru. 17. 

THE internal evidences of Christianity hold an important 
place in the argument for its truth and Divinity. No 
amount of external evidence could prove that our religion 
came from God, if its system were inharmonious or incon- 
sistent with itself, if it were unworthy of the Divine cha- 
racter, or unsuited to the condition and destiny of man. 
We therefore need its internal evidences to complete its 
proof. 

As usually stated, this argument is not suflScient inde- 
pervdently. The purity and excellence of religion, its 
utility and benevolent tendency, or its perfect consistency 
and systematic beauty, prove, only, that it is vxrrihy of 
God. Although we may infer that a scheme so Godlike 
did originate in the Divine mind, still, the question of fact 
must be determined, as are all similar questions, by suffi- 
cient external evidence. In this view, the internal evi- 
dences are chiefly valuable to the sincere inquirer or to the 
practical Christian. 

(387) 
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A conviction of the inherent excellence and benevolence 
of our religion prepares a sincere inquirer to receive^ and 
predisposes him to believe other proofs of its Divine ori^n. 
Whilst seriously examining them^ he will lightly weigh 
neither historic testimony, the evidence of miracles and 
prophecy, the analogy of natural reli^on, nor the concur- 
rent fitcts of science ; feeling that his highest interests are 
vitally staked upon the conclu^on to which he shall arrive. 
In ' the view of a practical Christian, the internal and 
external evidences of Christianity exchange places; the 
internal become primary and positive, the external, second- 
ary and supplemental. For his experience of religion is 
worth more io Am than the resolution of any number of 
historical or scientific doubts, or the multiplication, to any 
degree, of human witnesses and miraculous testimony. A 
.miracle has been wrought within himself by the power of 
this religion — ^he has a witness within himself to the sub- 
stantive value of this religion — ^which fully suffice for his 
self-conviction. Nor is this persuasion visionary. It is 
perfectly rational. It is according to a natural process. 
"We are conscious in our inmost souls that, since we have 
embraced this heavenly religion and faithfully followed its 
precepts, we have enjoyed peace and happiness, and pos- 
sessed strength for holiness unknown before." It follows 
that it is the only means of promoting and securing tran- 
quillity of mind, spiritual power, and true happiness. From 
such a conviction we pass, without an interval and in 
despite of theoretical difficulties, to the conclusion, that 
(Christ's religion is true and Divine. Such a result, in- 
wrought by our experience, is quite as satisfactory to our- 
selves as the mere intellectual result of reasoning upon 
external evidences. If there be a choice, the practical 
Christian is more sure of the Heavenly origin of his reli^on, 
from what he has felt of its effects, than the most profound 
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rcasoner, who, from its external proof alone, has determined 
it to be a speculative certainty. 

Such is our Saviour's thought. And we have placed his 
language prominently before you, not properly as our text, 
but simply as His expression of the value of the intenial 
evidences of Christianity. Nor, although we do not intend 
to develop this idea, can we omit to reiterate His instruction 
to every seriously-minded inquirer. If any man will know, 
with absolute certainty, whether this doctrine be of God, 
let him do God's will. It is the test of experience. The 
doctrine practised will approve itself. 

Yet, to set forth this value of the argument to the sin- 
cere inquirer and the practical Christian, is not sufficient 
for our present purpose. We shall not be satisfied unless 
the internal evidences of Christianity present to every 
intelligent and honest hearer an argument equally logical, 
whether he be interested to believe or disbelieve the truth 
of religion. We are not content that the internal evidences 
should be deemed subordinate to the external, or that they 
should lose their proper influence, even upon sceptical 
minds. We hold them to be co-ordinate, and, at least, 
equally convincing. 

There is a mode, I think, in which this argument can 
be stated, so as to 'elevate it to its rightful position: by 
which it may be taken out of the category of secondary 
and probable proofs, and placed among the primary and 
positive. And, for the purpose of this argument, we shall 
appeal only to your knowledge of what are professedly the 
characteristic doctrines and intentions of Christianity ; and 
what are your experiences of the characteristics of our hu- 
man nature. We shall not assert that the doctrines are 
true, or the intentions sure to be realized, except so far as 
general experience testifies to them ; but we shall only ask 
credit for the fidelity of our statements of them. 
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From the fitness of things, we may always argue their 
purpose and design. The adaptation of the eje to lights 
of tlic ear to SDund, of the lungs to the chemical properties 
of the attnospherCj prove a Divine purpose in constructing 
one for the other. All the adaptations of the human frame 
to the external worlds exhibit the hand of a wise and 
benevolent Designer; and the conclusion is held to be 
legitimate and true, that since the world and men are what 
they are, the nice fitting of their physical relations could 
have proceeded from no Being less than Divine, The force 
of this argument turns upon the knowledge and skill 
required for adapting two distinct organizations to each 
other; and its power increases in proportion to the compli- 
cations of the organisms. Using the familiar illustration of 
a master in this logic, the construction of a time-piece 
requires skill, and proves the existence of its maker. But 
how much mo re J we may add, if that time-piece be m 
adnptcd to tlic clmmres of the atmosphere, as to alter its 
own power with each alternation of heat and cold, mois- 
ture and dryness! And yet how much more positively 
still, if that time-piece, not only changing with the fickle 
atmosphere, also follows the variations of the sun, and, 
through every moment of a year, exhibits not only the 
apparent, but the real time! Such illustrations indicate 
the line of thought, but are feeble representatives of the 
wonderful adaptations of the human body to the universe 
in which it abides. 

The argument rapidly increases in value, as we ascend 
from the merely physical to the mental, social, or spiritual 
world ; and consider how marvellously, at each step, the 
relations of the human being to that which is about him, 
becomes intricate and complicated. Yet to all these con- 
ditions he is adapted. The foresight and wisdom which 
made all these worlds, physical, intellectual social, and 
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spiritual, and adapted man to live in them all, are not less 
than Omniscience. 

If now there be any force in such an argument, to prove 
that man is the offspring of Divine skill, with still greater 
force does it prove, that the Christian Religion is from the 
atUhorship of Qod. For, supplementary to this creation 
of man, after all his relations to this various world, physi- 
cal, intellectual, social, and spiritual, had been fixed ; after 
the complications of his being and conditions had been 
made what they are, the Christian Religion was formed for 
him, and adapted to him and to them, so as to meet every 
condition of his complex existence. 

Observe the problem : There is given, a world of men ; 
in nature, rational, sensual, affectionate, religious, mortal, 
and immortal ; in social position, bound together by curi- 
ously interlacing ties of family, civil and general rela- 
tionships; in spiritual condition, fallen and depraved 
beings, yet capable of indefinite moral improvement, and 
consciously destined for present and eternal happiness. 
There is required, a scheme of religion, holy, benevolent, 
consistent with itself. Godlike, which shall answer every 
condition of the question, supply every spiritual necessity 
arising out of whatever relation, adapt itself to every 
changing mood of human thought, to every varying phase 
of human manners, to each variety of Providential state ; 
and, when rightly applied, according to its own laws, 
capable of satisfying every human being in the world. 
Will any mind less than Divine undertake to contrive such 
a religion ? 

Let us observe the problem worked out : The adaptaiion 
of Christianity to mankind. Man is a rational being. 
Eeason, combined with the power of perceiving the moral 
quality of actions, constitutes the peculiar characteristic 
of humanity. The Christian Eeligion, therefore, presents 
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itself to men as rational in all its statements, and as sub- 
mitting all its evidences to the test of reasrm. But Christi- 
anity is consistent with itself in not submitting all its truths 
to the measure of human understanding. As revelation, 
and not reason, is the source of its doctrines, it is perfectly 
rational that some truths, being in accordance with the 
Divine, should be superior to the human reason ; not, in- 
deed, conlraTy to it, but above its sphere. Christianity 
represents the objects of religious faith as belonging to the 
spiritual world ; they are, therefore, firom the very nature 
of the case, incomprehensible to man ; and Christianity 
would be irrational did she demand of reason to go beyond 
her sphere in attempting to comprehend them. She requires 
a faith which is rational, «. e., which is conformed to the laws 
of our thinking nature; and she submits all the grounds 
of this faith to the judgment of enlightened human reason. 
To have done more or less would have been to utter a dis- 
cord amongst the harmonies of man's reasoning soul ; to 
have done this is to have adapted herself completely to his 
rational nature. 

Man is a being of sensation^ fitted to a world of sense. 
There is no greater peculiarity of his nature, than the 
impossibility of communicating with the external creation, 
or reaching the sources of its pleasures, except by means 
of his senses. These wonderful contrivances form that 
" golden bowl" by which my soul drinks from the fountains 
of delight, benevolently scattered among material things ; 
and when this pitcher is broken at the fountain, even before 
the silver cord- is loosed, my soul is separated entirely from 
this fair and beautiful creation. The Christian religion, 
therefore, addresses itself to cultivate and purify the plea- 
sures of sense. It directs the soul in the choice of proper 
objects for indulging her bodily sensations ; instructs her to 
discriminate between the intended and perverted employ- 
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ments; teaches her their source ; and in all, advises her to 
receive these gratifications with a worshipful spirit, as 
boons from a benevolent Creator. So that the Christian 
may find ever new delight, as he goes forth into the world 
of sense. His eye never tires of seeing pictures of a 
Heavenly Father's skill and beautiful mind. His ear 
never wearies in listening to the harmonies of Nature, or 
in drinking in the good cheer of human voices, attuned to 
heavenly thoughts, or the comforts and solaces aflForded by 
communing with kindred spirits, in a friendship consecrated 
by the love of Christ ; and every pleasant touch of a material 
thing thrills through his soul as the touch of a benevo- 
lent Deity. If the Christian religion had neglected these 
relations of man to a world of sense ; if it had omitted to 
educate, elevate, and purify the pleasures of sensation, it 
would have proved inadequate to its purpose. To have 
dealt so wisely with man in this relation, is to have adapted 
itself most perfectly to the least religious portion of his 
nature. 

Man is an affectionate being. His capacity for enjoying 
society, or appreciating religion, and his happiness in either, 
depend upon the exercise of his affections. Isolate him, 
where neither confidence, love, fear, reverence, nor hope, 
towards God or man, may move within his breast, and his 
heart becomes cold, unsympathetic, and incapable of expe- 
riencing the graces of Christianity ; and his life passes on 
through a cheerless waste, weighed down by a miserable 
burden. Christianity, therefore, spends her strength in 
educating the human affections. Her chief application is, 
not to the mind, but to the heart ; and her most perfect 
development is, not where the intellect most clearly 
perceives the systematic value of truth, but where the 
heart is most thoroughly consecrated, in humble, loving 
sympathy and obedience, to the truth. She strives to 
50 
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-create, not the clear^ crisp, fi usty air of speculative belief — 
although by means of it the sou I iiiight &ce more distinctly 
the proportions of religion — but she throws around the 
newly living creature the softj warm, glowing atmosphere 
of affectionate faith; in which the soul may feel all ita 
liveliest emotions, and holiest inipulseSj and deepest sym- 
pathies^ drawn out towards a Being of infinite benevolence. 
Her first lesson to the infant i;* a lesson of love. The 
mother^ who for a time is her oflspring s only deity, by 
fostering eare elicits the instinct of aficction* Her gentle 
teacinng giitdually lifts the tender emotions to a higher 
source of good. She thus substitutes her God for hen*elf 
in the heart of her childj and educates the instinct into a 
reverential love for its Heavenly Parent, Throughout life, 
Christianity is thus engaged in transferring the affections 
to their nobler objects* She does not interfere with their 
natural direction, but purifies and spiritualizes it. The 
ennfid*^nr'<^ of man in men. in its hiirhe?^t ^^xorei.^n. becomes 
the faith of man in God. The fear and hope which impel 
man through the strifes of life, become the higher motives 
of his religious endurance. And the last lesson of Christi- 
anity to her Jiged friend, as he totters on the edge of unsa- 
tisfied, and treads upon the verge of satisfying hopes, is, 
that since his affections have outlasted their earthly objects, 
and yet have been educated to an undying strength, they 
must find in an eternal world an everlasting resting-place 
and reciprocation. And so a lifetime of faith, and fear, and 
hope, and love, which through earthly shadows has grasped 
heavenly substance, well introduces the child of God into 
immortal happiness. If Christianity had ignored the 
affectionate nature of man, or left it to grovel amidst 
unworthy objects, she would have failed to answer her high 
purpose. But having devoted herself to developing the 
affections, and leading them to their noblest objects, she 
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hos completely adapted herself to this distinguished quality 
of man. 

Man is a relig'uyna being. Every man must find a God, 
or make one. He craves some object of reverence, devo- 
tion, and trust, beyond his imperfect and impotent self. 
The Christian religion, therefore, meets this necessity. Need 
I say how nobly ? Whatever Deity a human soul pants for, 
Christianity exhibits in our God. If it be Reason, He is 
the highest. If it be Power, He is the mightiest. If it be 
pure Intellect, He is the unembodied Spirit. If it be Will, 
His is irresistible. If it be Providence, He is the Sovereign 
Disposer of all. If it be absolute Benevolence, He is Love. 
This God Christianity presents in every attractive cha- 
racter, suited to the qualities of our nature. He is incom- 
prehensible, therefore reason may reverence and adore. 
He is unchangeable, and therefore faith may repose herself 
at His feet in absolute security. He is sympathizing, and 
therefore imperfection may confidently approach His ear 
with her tale of woe. He is affectionate, and therefore the 
human heart may hopefully ply its arguments learned in 
the school of earthly emotions. He has once condescended 
to become incarnate, and therefore even the human body 
can insure itself of finding a friend in God. The worship 
and service inculcated by Christianity, in the highest degree, 
educates and calls into exercise the powers of our nature. 
Every faculty, sentiment, moral quality, or even bodily 
habit, is demanded for consecration to Jehovah, and each 
finds its greatest happiness when devoted to Him. And 
that which men seek from religion, peacefulness, a quiet 
conscience, sober enjoyment of life, and a tranquil hope of 
immortality, all are given by Christianity. If this religion 
had failed to suit itself to any one attribute of our being, 
or in the effort had failed to present an adequate idea of 
God, it would have proved insufficient for its task. To 
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have presented a perfectly satisfying portion to the soul, is 
to have adapted itself completely to the religious, nature 
of man. 

. Man is mortal. A brief term of years sums up his 
earthly history; but it would be inconsistent with the 
Divine benevolence, to suppose ^s creature placed in a 
life however brief, with capacities for rational pleasure^ 
without the means of finding it Our mortal nature cries 
out against any view of the IKviiie plan which renders this 
world merely an abode of sorrow and disappointment. 
The Divine system of the present existence is indeed to 
^^make perfect through suffering;" yet He appointe that 
even grief shall have its solaces, affliction its comfort, and 
sorrows their antitheses of joy. Amidst all the woes d£ 
mortality, there is happiness enough, if only men could 
find it. The Christian religion, therefore, devotes no small 
portion of her precepts to teaching how to extract the 
sweets out of the bitter cups of life,— indeed how to turn 
even the base metal of earthly unhappiness into the pure 
gold of true spiritual enjoyment. She instructs us how to 
deal with misfortune so as to make it a friend ; how to 
find sweet uses even in adversity ; how to reap contentment 
out of a seed-time of trial and grief. But more than this, 
she teaches us the surest methods of avoiding earthly 
trouble, by practising honesty, integrity, sobriety, patience, 
forethought, forbearance, and gentleness ; and she affords 
the highest solace in misfortune, by a self-sustaining con- 
sciousness of right. All the pure joys of wisdom, know- 
ledge, and friendship, she accepts. None can appreciate 
them more highly than she, because of her ever calm, 
intelligent, and cheerful spirit. And when at last she 
addresses herself to her departure, it is not, dissatisfied 
with the portion of good already vouchsafed, but hoping 
for a more unraingled portion hereafter. K Christianity 
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had neglected to provide for the present life, if she had not 
given men a chart of the shoals, and the rocks, and the 
varying winds of this existence, and taught them how to 
sail, so as to escape the most stormy seas, and make the 
least unquiet voyage over the waves of this troublesome 
world, she would have proved greatly deficient as a guide 
to those who are to live here through the experiences of 
three score years and ten. To have provided for the wants 
of mortality, is to have adapted herself most wisely to the 
least happy aspect of our human condition. 

Man is immortal. Every aspiration of our living soul 
demands it; every conclusion of our reasonable spirit 
testifies it. Thought cannot die. The power of will, the 
ability of compelling what is external to administer to a 
conscious self within, the capacity of affection, the high 
faculty of discriminating between right and wrong, and 
that soul, of which all these are functions, cannot die. 
The seal of immortality is stamped indelibly upon our con- 
sciousness. The Christian religion therefore explicitly re- 
veals an eternal life, in terms so pure and elevating, 
attractive and satisfying, that the human soul, in its least 
spiritual frame, leaps to attain it. But our soul enjoys a 
foretaste of happiness in this life, only in connexion with 
a body ; nor have we the least experience of a disembodied 
condition, nor the least ground in reasoning from expe- 
rience, to anticipate any perfect bliss without a body. We 
know nothing, and can imagine nothing concerning a purely 
spiritual world. Our nature is not formed to live without 
some communication with material things ; but we cannot 
hold intercourse with external nature apart from the body. 
And therefore our prognostications of eternal life, based 
upon experience, all picture an immortal being, compounded 
of soul and body. The Christian religion gives substance 
and shape to this natural idea; she reveals a resurrection 
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and promises immortality to the whole manhood. If she 
spake only of a spiritual life eternal, our souls miglit be 
mitigfiedj but our humanity could not rest in hope. But 
ainco in her representation of everlasting life she combines 
the hope of resurrection with the prospect of immortality; 
she adapts herself marvellously to our perception of that 
eternal life, which human nature demands. 

This adaptation of Christianity to mankind is equally 
striking as respects our social pmiiion. We are etninently 
formed for society. Creation was not perfect until a social 
compact had l>een completed ; nor is it possible to develop 
our nature in isolation. They are natural laws, not reli* 
gious, by which men are placed in families, and families 
formed into triljes and nation». But no religion could be 
intended for man, or exhibit the hand of hi;^ Creator, which 
did not recognise these relations, and provide for the faith- 
ful discharge of the duties arising therefrom. And there^ 
fore Christianity sets this social seal as a witness to her 
truth. She devotes herself to estabhshing principles, and 
developing them in precepts belonging to social life. The 
highest possible sanction is given to the principle by exhi- 
biting it in the eternal existence of God. She teaches that 
Jehovah never lived in the desolate solitude of One Per- 
son, but that, from eternity, Grod existed as Three Persons 
in a perfect Unity. And the absolute harmony, the com- 
plete oneness, the unutterable bliss of that Divine Triunity 
is the model and argument for human fellowship. In hear 
ven, as upon earth, solitude is unfit for a living soul. And 
that is but a caricature of a religion frnm God, which 
teaches that a creature, made in His image, can find either 
purity, perfection, or spiritual happiness in seclusion and 
separation from his kind. Christianity, modelling her pre- 
cepts upon what is seen in the perfect social state of heaven, 
so arranges her instructions that every lesson tends to make 
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the individual a good member of society. She paints in 
fair colours the happiness of family life. She blesses the 
marriage-bond. She takes under her guidance and protec- 
tion every interest of the household as it arises. For every 
relation she inculcates specific duties ; for every violation, 
she has a penalty, and for every obedience a natural re- 
ward. And she at least permits us to anticipate that 
social affections, matured according to her laws, shall be 
immortal. With similar solicitude, Christianity has framed 
precepts and announced their sanctions for every relation, 
whether of the state, the Christian fellowship, or the gene- 
ral brotherhood of mankind. Every office has her holy 
sanction ; every oflBcer her authority ; every performance 
of duty, whether command or obedience, equally her ap- 
proval ; and every act of kindness, charity, or benevolence, 
her meed of commendation. So that, if families would 
live, and governors rule, and citizens obey, by her advice, 
peace, and good-will, and the utmost happiness of which 
human society is capable would be the possession, as it is 
the heritage of man. 

If Christianity had failed to see this aptitude of man for 
social enjoyment, or to appease his craving for society ; if 
she had omitted to giVe it sanction, or neglected to provide 
for its right development, she would have proved unequal 
to her claim, as sent from God. But since she has entirely 
met the case, even to deriving its holiest possible authority 
from the eternal communion of Three Divine Persons in 
one ever blessed Godhead; and even to descending into 
minute directions for every reciprocal duty, she has shown 
an adaptation to mankind inexplicable, unless her Author 
be Jehovah. 

We may hasten on towards our conclusion ; for the argu- 
ment is rapidly developing. And we need spend but few 
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^H moniont^ in illustrating the familiar facts uf the adaptation 
^^" of Christianity to our present .spiritual condition, 

Man is a /alien being. His present condition, superin- 
duced by siuj IB distmgiiished by depravity. The chief 
feature of this depravity — at least that one which must be 
universally recogniaed — is powerlessness for good. Every 
^oe is conscious of a capacity for moral improvement ; but 
equally conscious of such an entire unwillingness to under- 
take it as amounts to moral inability. The spiritual defi- 
ciency of our fallen nature is, therefore, not so much an 
insufficient religious sense as an insuffjcient power of follow- 
ing out religious impressions and aspirations. Whose con- 
Bcious heart does not lament this insufficiency ? Now this 
ueeded spiritual power^ Christianity undertakes to give. 
• By revealing the offices of the Holy Ghost, she exhibits a 
sufficient source for it. Its supply requires nothing less 
than a re-eiH^ation of the soul; and therefore she attributes 
it to a Divine npent. Through the influences of this Holy 
Spirit she entirely eradicates a birth-right depravity, 
implants new holy dispositions, removes the evil bias of 
affections, and directs them all towards God. The spiritual 
nature of a converted man is thus renewed, and his now- 
indwelling and inworking spiritual power is sufficient for 
all duties. The Holy Ghost continues such a soul in this 
possession of adequate power, until, by progressive steps, 
under the discipline of trial, it becomes sanctified and meet 
for heaven. But depravity necessarily becomes the parent 
of sin ; and therefore, both natural depravity and actual 
transgression separate man from God. A sinner, either by 
nature or practice, cannot be complacently or favourably 
regarded by a perfect Being. Consequently, the relation 
of fallen man as a sinner to God cries out for a remedy. 
And every man's conscience whom I address to-night echoes 
that cry. Need I tell you how Christianity meets this 
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call ? how the mighty energy of Heavenly love has wrought 
out a sufficient salvation? The atonement of a Divine 
Person, offered in the nature which had sinned, has been 
accepted by the Triune Jehovah, as satisfactorily vindicat- 
ing His justice and truth ; and therefore has become the 
ground of a universal proclamation of mercy. The holy 
obedience of the same Divine Person in human nature, 
submitting to the law to which He was in no respect sub- 
ject, has been accepted by the Triune Jehovah as a satis- 
factory righteousness, both in essential character and, 
considering the dignity of the obedient Person, infinitely 
more valuable than could be rendered by all men, even in 
their most advanced fallen condition ; and therefore it has 
become the ground of a universal offer of justification. 
This justification is not the actual rendering a sinner righ- 
teous, which could never be, except on the ground of his 
personal obedience ; but it is a gracious act of God, account- 
ing him righteous, or treating him as if he had been righ- 
teous, which may reasonably be done, as well for the sake 
of another as for his own sake. But this proclamation of 
pardon and justification leaves men wholly to their proper 
fireedom of choice. The believer chooses to avail himself 
of the mercy. The unbeliever chooses to refuse. After 
this choice of Christ, which is an act of the highest 
reason as well as of the humblest faith, the believer enters 
upon the discharge of all his relations with new and in- 
tensely powerful motives, because he is the adopted child 
of God. The profit of his godliness, in this life, and the 
consequences of his faithfulness in the next, are all his 
own. Whilst, on the other hand, the unbeliever, left to his 
voluntary moral inability, suffers all the practical evils 
attending irreligion in the present, and anticipates the tre- 
mendous weight of misery which must follow persevering 
sin in an eternal existence. 

51 
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The only distinguishable note of objection to the harmony 
of this scheme will not escape the ear of a sceptic, yet we 
think it a wonderful commentary on the truth of our argu- 
ment. A fallen man is free to choose, and yet he will not 
choose aright, unless the Holy Spirit give him power. It is 
true. The facts are so ; on both sides, testified by expe- 
rience. And therefore Christianity meets them in her 
remedy. If she had been a human invention, she would 
have attempted to alter the nature of her man, or the 
character of her God, so as to have prevented the least 
appearance of jarring in her scheme. But now Christianity, 
made by God for man, approaches and deals with man as 
he is. She finds him a free agent, and she leaves him so. 
She finds him morally impotent, and she gives him spiritual 
power. Without attempting to reconcile, she addresses 
herself simply to the facts of the case ; and it is a con- 
vincing proof of her Divine original. If now, in any one 
of these particulars, Christianity had been inadequate, she 
had not been the offspring of God. But since, by her 
provided plan of salvation, she has adapted herself equally 
to all the attributes of God, and to all the spiritual neces- 
sities and natural peculiarities of fallen man, it cannot be 
that her Maker is less than Divine. 

This Christianity was not created for a class, or a nation, 
or a time. She might have been divinely sent, though not 
adapted for all mankind ; but how much more evident is 
her divinity, when there lives not a human creature on 
this broad earth for whom she has not a mission of heavenly 
love, and to whom she does not bring a boon of heavenly 
enjoyment ! She was created for every class. With equal 
freedom, her steps bend toward cither extreme of social 
position; and although she dwells more constantly with the 
humble in rank, it is only because of their meekness and 
lowliness of heart. She scorns the proud, and depresses 
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all arrogance and presumption, whilst she elevates the 
truly good to the highest walks of the Divine life. K 
Socialism is to find a rational type, Christianity must 
present it ; for there is no other system which can produce 
an actual equality of character amidst necessary inequality 
of condition, and harmonize the two. All orders of society 
may be blest alike. All honest professions and business 
xaay alike claim her guidance and protection ; and in every 
case she advances the best interests of men. 

She was created for every nation. Her language is a 
universal tongue. Her heart bears universal charity ; open- 
ing itself with equal warmth to every people. She was 
created for every time. Her religion never grows anti- 
quated ; neither improves hy age, nor deteriorates by use ; 
and knows no shadow of change. But amongst all gene- 
rations, showing the same foundation rock implanted deep 
as the throne of God, and opening the same safe refuge 
built by the unchanging hand of God, is the perpetual 
security and hope of all believers. She was created for 
every circumstance. Her sympathies flow out with equal 
readiness to the sorrows or the joys of men ; and although 
she lingers longest within, and oftenest frequents the house 
of mourning, it is not because unsuited to the merry- 
hearted, but because most sought and prized by those who 
most need her consolations. And what is most remarkable, 
at every time, in every nation, through all conditions of 
life, a perfect reception of Christianity produces perfect 
oneness of character. Everywhere the true Christian bears 
a likeness to Christ Jesus. Nor is it less remarkable that 
this similarity in type, is consistent with the utmost di- 
versity in natural characteristics. A religion of human 
origin would demand in its votaries sameness. The religion 
of God produces unity. A Christian man loses nothing of 
his individuality, but superadds an identity of God-likeness. 
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To have attempted the impossible task of so changing 
human character and constitution, as to make all men look, 
or think, or speak, or act alike, would have been to falsify 
the claims of Christianity to a Divine original. To have 
accomplished the labour of producing essential spiritual 
unity amidst equally essential natural diversity, is to have 
adapted itself to the varying characters and circumstances 
.of men, and to have vindicated in the fullest extent its 
claim to be Divinely created. 

Thus, then, the problem is worked out. Here is a world 
of men, naturally — rational, sensual, affectionate, religious, 
mortal, and immortal ; socially — bound by curiously inter- 
lacing ties of family, civil, and general relations ; spiritually — 
fallen and depraved, yet capable of indefinite moral im- 
provement, and consciously destined for present and eternal 
happiness. And here is a religion, holy, benevolent, con- 
sistent with itself, God-like, adapted to every natural pe- 
culiarity and providential circumstance, raising the fallen, 
restoring the lost, and giving temporal and everlasting 
felicity to every conscientious believer. 

The present argument is not, that a religious system so 
hannonious, beneficent, and pure, could not be the offspring 
of human wit, but, that no being, except the Maker of man, 
could so precisely adapt a religion to man. The force of 
the argument lies in the adaptation, and increases in power 
just in proportion as you multiply — and you may multiply 
indefinitely — the points upon which the agreement must bo 
founded. Whoever was the maker of mankind was the 
maker of Christianity. Indeed, you can much more easily 
believe that this human being spontaneously grew out of 
the elements of a physical world with which he is entirely- 
kindred, than that this creature, having been found by 
chance, created for himself such a religion out of the ele- 
ments of a spiritual world, with which he was entirely 
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uncongenial. It was a Divine work to form dust into this 
marvellous human body, and to breathe into it a breath 
of His own eternal life. It was a Divine work to produce 
unity of being out of complexity of faculties, affections, 
dispositions, and relations. It was a Divine work to per- 
fect such a being, even in the midst of all the favouring 
circumstances of a perfect Paradise. But when that being 
stood outside the gates of Eden, his nature all disordered, 
the image of God in his soul fractured and destroyed, a 
fallen, ruined, cursed man, in the midst of a creation cursed, 
Ik candidate for earthly sorrow, and an heir of immortal 
"woe ; to contrive a religion which, adapting itself entirely 
to his nature and the disaster, should restore spiritual har- 
mony, revive the likeness to God, renew the heart, forgive 
the sin, remove the worst features of the curse, and make 
more than amends by an eternity of bliss ; which should 
reach the case of every man, under all circumstances, in 
every nation, and in all time ; which should produce the 
same essentially peaceful and holy results in the hearts 
and lives of all who embrace it ; and yet should not force 
any man out of his sphere, or alter the natural characteris- 
tics which give identity to each ; — to adapt such a Christi- 
anity to lost mankind is no other than the work of God. 

If it be a proof of heavenly skill to adapt this human 
being to the world in which it dwells, much more is it a 
proof of heavenly skill to adapt a perfectly satisfactory 
religion to the spiritual nature and the actual condition of 
such a being in such a world. And if adaptation prove 
design, and the accomplishment of such a design prove the 
presence of an infinitely perfect Designer, then is it proved 
that Christianity is from God. 



Extract from Bishop Potter's Address to the Diocese of Pmrir 
sylvania^ May^ 1854. 

In conjunction with the Secretary of the Convention and 
the President of the Standing Committee, I took measures, 
last autumn, to procure a course of Sunday evening Lec- 
tures on the Evidences of Religion to be delivered in the 
churches of Philadelphia during the winter months. 
Bishops and Presbyters were invited from diflferent parts 
of the country to take part in it; and the Discourses, marked 
by great, and, in several instances, by pre-eminent ability, 
were directed more especially to relieve the diflQculties of 
thoughtful young- men whose minds, to an extent much to 
be deplored, are in danger of being infected with a specious 
but hollow scepticism which shelters itself under the abused 
names of Science and Philosophy. The result of this 
experiment has been, to exalt the estimation in which our 
clergy are held for learning and mental power, and to 
demonstrate how utterly disproportioned are the arrogant 
pretensions of speculative unbelief to its actual resources. 
In a published form these Lectures are likely to prove a 
permanent and valuable contribution to a branch of Theo- 
logical Literature which must be revised from time to time, 
if we would adapt our Apologies for Revealed Religion to 
the actual, and, in some instances, most urgent, wants of 
the minds with which we deal. For a Church to decline 
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considering the plausible objections which, in an age of such 
prodi^ous intellectual activity as this, inevitably and con- 
ti^ualIy spring up under the pretended auspices of Physi- 
cal Science and Metaphysical Philosophy, is tacitly but 
virtually to confess her incompetence for no small jmrt of 
her appointed work. No such Church can hope to exert a 
commanding influence over the culture of our age or land; 
and its hold even upon the active energies of the people 
runs the constant hazard of being weakened or destroyed 
by the suspicion of incapacity. A Church which ceases to 
teach, and one which does not strive to raise a portion of 
its teaching to a level with the very highest intelligence 
around it, is not following in the footsteps of the Apostolic 
College, nor in those of that early and, in human sense, 
defenceless church which went in three centuries from the 
humble spot where all the disciples were ^^with one accord 
in one place" to a more than regal sway over the heart of 
the world. We owe much to the Bev. Dr. Stevens for the 
enlightened suggestions and the vigilant and laborious super- 
vision which he gave to this enterprise. 



THE END. 
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ANGELL'S READING BOOKS. 

rhii iH a series uf Spelling and Keatiing Booki>. in Six Numhens : coupile 1 
hj Olivkr ANGP.hi., A. M., Principal of the Franklin High Schou*. 
Providence. The Numbers compoHing the series may bo briefly de- 
scribed as folhiws : 

•Vnqell's Reader, No. 1. 

72 pages ISnio. Price, 8 cents. 
The •rran^ment of the lewonn in tliL* book is such, that the chlM oommeMSt 
*«adin;c w iiood hA h*> ?omainn(n;« putting the letters together into syllables, the exer 
iseof fifivUiiiK HHii rendiD); boinx ^multanuous. TIm same Hylbiblas and words whieb 
>ru) the 8|N*Uiiii; I>*«m)UK. are nmiiiKwl as Kea4iDg Lesnons diructly opposite, or im> 
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Vngell's Reader, No. 2. 

via pages ISnao. Price, 14 cents. 

This is a continuutirtn of the Flmt Number, containing Rasy Reading Lessons, moil 
if which are picajiing titories, doslicnKd to iDterect thw mind of the leumer, and afford 
inntructkin. SiK^llim; lessons, comdfting of words from the Reading Lessons, preesdc 
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Angell's Reader, No. 3. 

206 pages ISuiu. Price, 17 cents. 

Tliis is a gTa<lital adTancft (Vom tb« 8Mt>Dd Number, haTing the Reading and Spell 
ing l^fivons aminir^ on th« same plan. The I^esaons, in each of the Numbers, are 
fiillowtfil by a «ft of QucHtkins, to MiHrcise Uiv reader on what he bas read. 

A.NGELI/S Reader, No. 4. 

252 pages I2»;i<i. Price, 30 cents. 

Also designed as a RiMiding and Spelling Book, and eontaining a Tarietf of othet 
useful matter. 

A.NGELL*s Reader, No. 5. 

296 pages l2cio. Price, 56 <v?Dti. 
A {{catling Book for the higher rl^mes in Common Schools, with Spelling lossoiu 
»fi-J disfinitions adapUMi to each reading section; with Tables, Mental Arithmetic, kc 

Ano ell's ReaDer, No. ^. 

504 pages 12m<«. Price, 75 ?dnt8. 

Being a nelection of pivceff in pnM> and Terse ; designed as a Reading Book fbr the 
ligliest daRws in AcaiAtfmies and ik-bools. 
These 4JI Tolumea, compiled by Outkx AffoiLL, eomprlM a sariM which Is as 
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CoATEs's Natural Philosophy. 
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the Mixed Sciences. By Rbtkell Coates, M. D., author of Phy- 
siology for Schools. Illustrated with 264 Cuts. 402 pages l2mo. Price, 
75 cents. 



Booth's Phonographic Instructor. 
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Pfioe, |l.0«. A Oomp&fOiion for tii« laitliltd tknm^ «I1 At i 
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Becker's Book-Keepisq. 

A TPMtiM OD I)hi Tbtoij and Fmotke of Book-Keeping bj Double Eoti?. 
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Blfttikf. S«cotid gerioB^ Pdoei 413 oents. 

Becker's Book-Keeping. 

BlaQki. Third genei. Pri^e, &0 @et)t«» 
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A Complcto wnd PrActicftL Systom of Doable En try Book-Eetpiag, eon- 
taittiag three aeta of books illustrative of tbo formF^ arnnigpmenU, 
nad mea of aJl Ibe prioolpol and aujilliory books employed in tbt 
tTftrioUfl kiods of morcaiB tilo, mcchoDicoJ, and profesFionsI pnmiits, 
designed as a Eej lo Becker's Treatisa on the Tbooiy afid Practioc 
of Book' Keeping, and aa a Guide for Teaebcri and Aieountuots ; to 
wbieb is added u complete set of pmetical buiinets forms, Inoludlng 
Ihe most Importaat la use bj forwarditig aod eomtnitfaton hoascs« r 
number of mbcdlimeoiut foroM adapted to various kinds of bntlne^n^ 
sbbreviaied JottrnAl forms, exeontors' jLitd administrators' acoounti, Ae 
Bv Gi^onoR J. 'Bf,€'Mttn. 1 wn], «Tn. Hjilri>nund. Prife, tl.&O, 
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Butler's Royal Quarto Bible. 

A splendid edition of the Holy Hihle. in Iar;;e qiinrto, united to be n.ied ir 
Churchei« and Fnmilie.o. Thiit fiihU in in htnjrr nizril h/f,,- thini n,i^ 
other pn'iitetl in the Unite.d Statti. It cunUiind the A|M>crypha. anil n 
Faiuilj Record. All of the following nnnied ^tyleti, A to (i, .iro 
printed or tho same quality <if paper, and arc bound by Altkmi'h. 
They differ only in the illastrations and in stylo of binding;. 

A. Illurtratcd with 10 «)loun>d Kn;n«Tln;{i«, and 8 new and iiplemliil Illu:nt- 

natinnK. Turkey, fupcr extra, berolleil hoarda, $lAJiO 

It. lUufftratod with 10 Kngravin^ and 8 new and uplcmlid lllunilnatinna. 

Turkey, super extra, berollwl boardji, U.30 

C. lUufltratMl with 10 coloured Engrariuga, and 8 new and aplendid lllumt- 

nationx. Turkey, miper extra, U.AO 

D. Illufftrated wiih 10 KngraTins*, ami 8 new and Splendid Illumluationa. 

Turkey, 8U|H>r extra, I3i)0 

E. Illuftratcd with 10 EngraTingis and 4 Illumlnatlonii. Turkey mororm, 

aupcr extra, 12.00 

K 2. Illuatratud with 10 Kngrarings, and 2 now IlluminatlonJk Turkey 

uiomrco, gilt edges, 10.00 

P. TIIuRtratod with 10 Kngraringa, and 2 Illuminations. Imitation Turkey, 8.00 
<}. Illustrated with 2 lUuminatkmii, and 2 KngraTings. Fine sheep, marble 

edge^ gilt bark, stamped, and gilt sMea, 6.50 

ANTIQUE, Illustrated with 10 Coloured Engrarings, and 8 now and splendid 

Illuminations. Turkey, super extra, berclled boaids, panelled sides, 24.00 

With Psalms, additional, $0.25. With clasps, additional, $2.60. 



Egeria. 

Kgeria : or, Voices of Thought and Connsol, for the Woods and Wayside. 
By W. OiLMORE S1MM8, Esq. 1 toI. 12mo. 



Hook's Church Dictionary. 

4 Church Dictionary, by Waltbr Farquhar Hook, D. D., Vicar of Leeds 
Edited and adapted to the American Chareh by a Presbyter of the 
Protestant Episcopal Chnrch. I toL 8to. 
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i*s (Ksw) Sham. Qi7.iBxo Bible. 

<tiiii£tD. Tlil» MUtioQt but KYvn bj tiJDa uid a balf IiiEb«i iq ilic, Li prlotftl uiKm pics 
tjpa 4[tbfe Utrfett tfpe u«iil ta uir (£u«ifto or FuaUy BMn iirfiilnd lii ibn Uoltc^ 

mImmmi^ the n,r&:)iu iMdlap^ tb« ApoerjpluT ^^1 * FuuUi' BeoonL Ttio lliia» 
Mttm «i«ll tVtiin oriilHldl^pw tif ScbUBSile^ uid mxv engt^f «t1 In Hue in tb« fizii 
•1^ tf ttft «c Tbe moalanllMa m ftUo from orifbul doilgoe i)j BcTVitis. ^t 
MiiiMi tt in puMlihJfig this «lllitm wpi Is {ircidafii » Btblt In luia Ifpfttft »«M9 
Mi MMMkai tbftp* fer f«iilhi«. fbli hu b«m aee«Bplkb«d« And tt !■ b^ltfii to 
li Ihl toNld^al iai «afl<ttlirQt oditlcn In Uw £ngll<h Un^um^fi, 

Tim MiMPlmc MB ft* gifli BBd pEifsfL TlMf fefa aJl inrintisd on the amfi qniflll^ 
sf pttptt, Mid div Milr ii lllMMIaM iai ta tbs iiylfl of btnaiog. 
It ini»t3mlii vi&IOQfelowii^pvf^^ BiHl f uv uul ipWortU lUoinl- 

L ttMbiitd wliliL 10 Eii^niTingft, and B new nod j^lncxidM Ulumlnnlkiiii. Ttif> 

iMfb MfKT oxtTB, bvf ellcid lfoaril«, . > « IfluOO 

i. IItliiint«d Ttib 10 ColDiu^od Lqpttffe^p^ Mi • MT ud ip1«aid HIeuiiI- 

Vftikm, Tmkjrf » mpcr extn, • . • . • . , «. . * lOjBO 

L SluitntHl wlQi 10 J£itgimTti!c% «od 4 iwv i&d vpleihlfd lUiuiiliutloiu. 

M. Uliutcmttia vith 10 XngTSvliiEP^ ^nd ^ MiudAnliavai^ T^trlLvf UoKnco^ 

mpcTcxtn, . , . ^ 4. * . .... AM 

tf. niostrnted wltli 10 fugrsTlnii^ and J d«v llliuiitM^OEiiu TnrlbKr M^ 

rooa>, 0}i vl^t^ ,.«..«...«•• ft-Tft 
a niiutntod with 10 KQ£imTli^^ ud 3 UliimliulkHUb ladJatlim Tkuti^ MO 
F, lUmlnted «rtth 3 UliUDlnntiaiin, nod 3 EocnTlDgt. tins ibeep, nurbla 

edgHi, ^t bnck» ituiiped nnd gilt uiieSf ,,..,,. UfQ 
ANTlQUMj illwctmbKt wSlb 1§ OoLound EngnrtDgii, ami » nev n^ fpl«idld 

UltuciikintidQn. Totkof^niper extm, bvTeU«d boinli, mod pn&elkd ildM, JAM 



HiSTOElA SaCEA. 

GfilioniQ Hiitoriae 6mcT«i ; witb a. DbtionaiT eonUliibf All tfao Wonti 
found in tha Work. Prke, 30 eeati. 



Ylrl Illiutr«i Urbif Eobuq | to wbloli U Addad ft BiQ^aoary of aQ eb« 
WordA which OMUt in tha Book. I TaL ISmo. Prieo, 4A eenti. 



PoRNEt's French Speller., 

Fonioy^a SjlUbaira Fr»n5fti«; or, Flf«oi!b Spelling Book. ReTij^, boiw 
T^eied, Aod impmred, with tho udditioii of tlj« moat nec^iiACj T«rti« 
A^jectiTaB, and Idiomaiical Fhrofledj AlphAbotieallj arrangod. Bj J» 
Meieu, Inte Pri>r@Mor of French and Oannan In ¥a!e UniTeriity. 
Fri0O, 34 MCtti, n 



ELEGANT BOOKS 

PUBLISHED BT E. H. BUTLER & CO. 

The White Veil, 

The White Veil. A Bridal Gift By Mn. Sarah J. Haul Elegantiy 
illoBtrated with Eleven EngraTingi and Dlnminations. 1 yoI. imall 
quarto. Price : muslin, gilt or liWer, $4.50 ; Turkey morocoo, $5.26 ; 
half dalf, $5.25 ; ftiU (white) calf, $6.75. 



Macaulat's (Thomas B.) Lays of Akciext Rome. 

Lays of Ancient Rome. By Thomas BAioraTON Macaulat, with npwarda 
of a hundred Illustrations, original and from the antique, drawn by 
George Scharf, Jr., and engraved by Gihon and Devereux, and an 
elegant Portrait of the Author. 1 vol. small quarto. Price : muslin, 
gilt and gilt edges, $4.50 ; Turkey morocco, $5.25 ; half calf, $5.2^ • 
full calf, $6.75. 



Tupper's Proverbial Philosophy. 

Prorerbial Philosophy ; a Book of Thoughts and Arguments, originally 
treated. By Martin Farquhar Tuppbr, D. C. L., F. B. S. Revised 
and authorized edition ; newly and splendidly illustrated with sixteen 
Engravings. 1 vol. small quarto. Bound in Turkey morocco, panelled 
sides, $5.25 ; muslin, gilt sides and edges, $4.50 ; half calf, $5.25; foU 
eialf, $6.75. Small quarto. 

in 



Butlar'i Grown Ootavo IHuitimted Series. 10 Vols^ vii 
Tub Bow w te^ Cu»in>; or, Cotmaitt Hbbct toi 

THB ApIMCTBJ*, 
El^gftody iUmil»|«d wldi nliu SofinTlngi in line^ ^la Drl^iBAl BoBSfot 
li^ Sehacuto. I voL Sv«^ Plrie* ^ MttiUa fill uad gilt ed||«&, $3^7i J 



MoauB's (Thomas) Mxlobik* 

.«f tb« .AAtiaor, «iUr L*wtotioe^ «ad ttrclve tpkodid EDgrmvijig!!. 1 
Wtt fflb Pri«9; Hmliii gilt and gilt cdgei, |^T^ , Tmkoj mocecco^ 

E0OBKS*B COMFLETE POETICJU* WOBK& 

Tbe Oomplffts Paetic*! Worfcd of Samfki^ Eooer&. 1 ttil* Bto. SpUn- 
didlj illnftratcd witli thlrtetti Llufr EDgfairin^, «xprsiflj far thla 
vorkf and bj a Porfralt la "^ SCifij^lD^ b/ Anderton, from a Painting 
bj Sir Tbijniu Lawf«afii. Boend ia saofllliij gUt «sd gilt oilg^a, 
$.1.75; TOTk«7 m^fo^oo^ pvmetted ilief| 94*54; bilf cftlfp $4.50; fsU 

oir, $6.00. 
Watts' (Alaric A.) Lyrics of the Heabt. 

tjritsa of Iho Ilpart, with other Pocoii. Bj Alj^ric A. Wa^tts. Elftgnntlj 
itluj^tratcd witli twelve ipkndid EngmTiDgi. 1 toL Sro. Pricp; 
MasHUp gilt nad giU fidg^i, f3.TA| Ti3tIe«j mofQ«^| $4*50; bAlf 
eolf, 14 J0 ; full calf, $«.0O. 



Campbell's Poetical Works, 

The Complete Poetical Work* of Toosuts Camphklu 1 toL Sfij* Splendidly 
illoilratcd with thlrtoeti litie En^mvlngs, ex^euted 6j£pT«A«lj for thb 
wntkt and by & PoE-tmit in ';^ stipple"'' by Anderton^ from a paintiDg by 
Sir ThntnJM Lawr<!Def», Bound id rauslln, gilt »nd gilt edgeii, $3.73^; 
Tnrkcy morocco^ panelled aides, |4.50; haJfsalf, $4.50; fall ealf, 
10.00. 
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Edith May's*' Poetical Works. 

The Complete Poetical works of "Edith May," 1 vol. 8vo. Splendidly 
illustrated with ten Lino Engravings, executed in London expressly 
for this work, from original designs by Devereux, and a Portrait in 
line by Cheney, from an Original Drawing by Fumess. Bound in 
muslin, gilt and gilt edges, $3.75 ; Torkey morocco, panelled sides, 
$4.50; half calf, $4.50; full calf, $6.00. 

IIbmans' (Mrs. Felicia) Records op Woman, &c. 

llecords of Woman, Songs of the Affections, and Songs and Lyricsy by Mrs. 
Felicia Hemaxs. Elegantly illustrated with a Portrait of Mrs. He- 
mans, and of the Mother of Mrs. Ilemans, and also with twelve splendid 
Engravings. 1 vol. 8vo. Price: muslin, gilt and giU edges, $3.75 ; 
Turkey morocco, $4.50; half oalf, $4.50; full calf, $6.00. 

The Proverbialist and the Poet. 

I'roverbs, illustrated by Parallel or Relative Passages from the Poets. To 
which nre added Proverbs from the Latin, French, Spanish, and 
Italian, with Translations, and a copious Index of Subjects. By James 
Orton, Esq. Elegantly illustrated with Illuminations and Engravings. 
1 vol. Svo. Bound in muslin, gilt and gilt edges, $3.75 ; Turkey mo- 
rocco, panelled sides, $4.50 ; half calf, $4.50 ; full calf, $6.00. 

Cabinet of Modern Art. 

\ Collection of Twenty-five Subjects from Modem Masters, engraved in the 
highest style of mezzotint Illustrated by Appropriate Articles in Prose 
and Verse. New (second) edition. 1 vol. Svo. Bound in muslin, 
gilt and gilt edges, $3.75; Turkey morocco, panelled sides, $4.50; 
half calf, $4.50; fnU calf, $6.00. 

Cabinet of Modern Art. New Series. 

\ Collection of Twenty-five Subjects from Modem Masters, engraved in the 
highest style of mezzotint Hlustrated by Appropriate Articles in Prose 
and Vei-9e. This second series or volume of the Cabinet is entirely 
different in illustrations and letter press from the first series or volume. 
1 vol. Svo. Bound in muslin, gilt sides and edges, $3.75 ; Turkey 
morocco, panelled sides, $4.50 ; half calf, $4.50 ; full oalf, $6.00. 
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Read's Female Puets of Amekica. 

(Fifth edition, enlarged.) The Female PoeU of America ; with biographical 
notices and specimens of Uieir writings. By Thomas Buchanan Kbad^ 
(the "Poet Artist") Elegantiy Dlustnted, wiUi Portraits of Mrs. 
Oakes Smith, Mra. Sigcomey, Mrs. Osgood, Mrs. Embury, Mra. Ellet, 
Ifra. Hale, Mrs. Welby, Miss Lynch, Mrs. Kinney, and Grace Green- 
wood, and three splendid Illuminations by Devereuz. Elegantly 
bound in Turkey morocco, panelled sides, $6.75; muslin, gilt and gilt 
edges, $5.62 : 1 roL imperial 8ro. 



Hart's Female Prose Writers of America. 

The Female Prose Writers of America; with Biographical Notices and 
Specimens of their Writings. By John S. Hart, LL.D. Elegantiy 
Illustrated, with Portraits of Mrs. Kirkland, Miss Sedgwick, Miss 
Mcintosh, Margaret Fuller, Mrs. Stephens, Mrs. Henti, Mrs. Judson, 
and Mrs. Neal, engrared in London in the first style of art ; and two 
splendid Illuminations by Devereux, all from original drawings. Ele- 
gantiy bound in Turkey morocco, panelled sides, $6.75 ; muslin, gilt 
and gilt edges, $5.62. I toL imperial 8ro. 



TuppER*s Proverbial Philosophy. 

Duodecimo. Proverbial Philosophy ; a Book of Thoughts and Arguments 
originally treated. By Martin Fauquhar Tupper, D. C. L., F. R. S. 
Revised and authorized edition, splendidly illustrated with twelve 
Engravings. To which is added, An E!«say oti the Philosophy of 
Proverbs. By James Orton, Esq. 1 vol. 12mo. Bound in Turkey 
morocco, gilt, $2.62 ; muslin, gilt and gilt sides, $2.00. 



Tupper's Poetical Works. 

Tupper's Poetical Works — authorized edition. Ballads for the Times, A 
Thousand Lines, Ilactcnus, Geraldine, and other Poems. By Martin 
Farquhar Tupper, D. C. L., F. R. S. To which is added a Biogra- 
phical Sketch of the Author, by William Anderson, Esq., author of 
** Landscape Lyrics." Illustrated with elegant Engravings. 1 vol 
]2mo. Bound in Turkey Morocco, gilt and gilt edges, $2.02; muMin 
gilt and gilt edges, $2.00. 
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